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PREFACE 



Until very recently. Political Economy was deemed a 
science so abstruse as to be wholly beyond the imder- 
standings of common peoplSi Those deeper thinkers, 
who made the subject a study, diflFered on many essen- 
tial points so widely amongst themselves that learners 
were repelled in uncertainty and disgust, and pro- 
claimed the whole matter to be a strife of words and 
abstractions, of no utility and without any fixed pur- 
pose. When the Professors were invited to prove their 
loud assertions of the important bearing of this science 
on all the relations of common life, by some practical 
application of its abstract principles to concerns 
generally understood and of every-day interest, the 
attempt, unhappily, often only strengthened these 
unfavourable conclusions. They were not agreed 
amongst themselves even as to the meaning of the 
terms in which they delivered their oracles ; and when 
the reader tried to form his own opinion upon their 
conflicting assertions, he found himself stopped on 
the threshold of the school by hearing languag^ea 
spokefiL which he could not at a\\ undet^VasA. ^^V^ 
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words used were English, such as he could well 
comprehend elsewhere; but the precise sense there 
given to them, and upon which the whole value of 
the utterance rested, seldom corresponded with the 
ideas annexed to those words in common discourse. A 
new language had to be learned ; and the identity of 
the terms employed with those to which long use had 
attached a different signification, perplexed rather than 
aided the inquirer. And when, after much difficulty, 
the decision pronoimced upon some question of impor- 
tance came to be understood, it seldom applied closely 
enough to the matter in doubt to be of any practical 
utility. This evil is increased by the removal of all 
restrictions upon commerce having rendered obsolete 
much of the reasoning applicable only to the old times 
of protection. The whole subject, therefore, requires to 
be re-written, and brought down to the state of things 
at the present day. 

Something has been done of late towards removing 
these objections; but it appears to us that there is yet 
needed a manual, — to use the excellent title of Lord 
St. Leonards, "A Handy Book," — of Social Inter- 
course. None of the treatises imdertaking to supply 
this want seem to us to enable the general reader easily 
to obtain the required knowledge. We shall here 
attempt to remove this deficiency, and to bring 
Political Economy from the closets of the learned to 
the farms and factories, the shops and warehouses, 
of our busy land; for the truths it teaches closely 
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concern the workers as well as the thinkers in every 
walk of life. It is no mere jargon of words, or dream 
of abstract speculations, but the vital moving principle 
of every branch of society. When a season of com- 
mercial panic and distress overtakes us, loud are the 
cries raised for the interference of Government with 
the banking system of the country. Measures totally 
opposite in their nature and eflFects are vehemently 
demanded, as the sole means of restoring prosperity, by 
parties each equally confident that some pet scheme or 
other is the required panacea. When disputes arise 
between masters and men, in any branch of trade or 
manufacture, what diverse, absurd, and contradictory 
statements and systems are propounded to accoimt for 
and determine the difference! When any foreign 
country imposes a duty on our ships or merchandise, 
how many opposite theories are boldly stated as to 
the effect upon our trade, and the means we ought to 
adopt to redress the supposed injury I When a new tax 
has to be levied, or an old one repealed, how various 
are the opinions broached on all sides as to the principles 
on which the revenue can be raised with least pressure 
on the country ! In these and numerous other cases of 
frequent occurrence, where to arrive at the truth is of 
the most pressing importance ^for the interests of all 
concerned, the soimd principles of Political Economy 
famish the only safe ground on which any correct 
reasoning can be based. 
Therefore our purpose is to give sv\c\i «xi oxsSCvcl^ <^*^ 
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this science as may be generally understood with no 
more preparation or study than is required for any 
sustained eflfort of the mind. All unnecessary strange- 
ness of language, and use of familiar words in new 
senses, will, it is hoped, be avoided in these pages. 
But the reader will be required to pay some attention 
to the precise ideas annexed to the terms employed. 
With a little care and practice, this will become an 
easy task; and the eflfort is more or less required in 
mastering any subject. No real knowledge can be 
conveyed in loose or inaccurate language where the 
exact sense is doubtful, from the vague and changeable 
meanings of the words in which it is expressed. 

Perhaps we may appear too diflfuse in the elementary 
and introductory parts of our work, and now and then 
to repeat needlessly the same illustrations and definitions. 
But if clear ideas and fixed attention to first principles 
are thereby secured, we shall be indifferent to this cen- 
sure, — well knowing that without a sure foundation, 
little or no true learning can ever be acquired. 

In this brief treatise merely a summary can be given 
of some of the principal branches of our inquiry, the 
details of which may be further pursued at a future 
time, if this introduction answers the desired purpose. 

The time chosen for Rawing attention to this subject 

will not be thought inopportune. Many visitors to the 

Great Exhibition of the Arts, Products, and Industry 

of all Nations will feel some desire to examine the 

^jneans by which these several peoples, and our own 
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land especially^ have risen to their present state of 
wealth and prosperity. And many important matters 
now under discussion in Parliament, many events of 
recent occurrence, aflfecting our manufacturing and com- 
mercial intereste, particularly require much of the 
knowledge we here seek to convey for their treatment 
most beneficially to the country. 

Apnl 1862. 
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HANDYBOOK OF SOCIAL INTERCOURSE 



INTRODUCTION 

Social, or, as it is generally termed by writers upon the sub- 
ject, Political Economy*, may be considered as the knowledge 
of the principles which direct our social intercourse or dealings 
with each other in all relating to the business of life. It has 
often been defined as the science which teaches the laws regu* 
lating the production, distribution, and consumption of wealth. 
But a very enlarged meaning must be given to the word wealthy 
to make this definition embrace all the bearings of political 
economy: wherever trafiic of any kind takes place — wherever 
men are engaged in any labour or calling, however humble, 
the principles of political economy apply as closely to their 
dealings with one another of every kind, as to the commerce 
of rich nations, or to the revenues of mighty empires. The 
same laws operate— the difierence is only in extent. Again, 
if for wealth, in the forgoing definition, we substitute objects 
of utility and necessity , some expansion of the ideas commonly 
attached to these words will be needful. In many cases the 
laws of political economy regulate and apply to objects and 

* Economy, generaUj understood as meaning thrift, is formed of two 
Greek words signifying the regulation of a household, but also frequently 
used in the same sense as our political economy, viz., the legolation of 
the public family, treating of the dealings of men mtk citi^ v&s^*OQ££t\&> 
tiiie ysasfOB relations of Bociety, 

B 
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pursuits of pure fancy and luxury, or of mental and bodily, 
culture and recreation. 

Properly understood, this science has more or less to do 
with the business of life, wherever society exists ; and social 
intercourse, under whatever form, is subject to many of its 
laws. But it does not profess to teach any art, trade, or calling, 
though dealing with the general principles of all — much as 
anatomy explains the structure and connection of the nerves, 
bones, &c. of living animals, or geometry teaches the relations 
of lines, surfaces, and solids. But as in living animals the 
bare anatomy is hidden and clothed by the outward body ; 
and in solid substances, the lines and surfaces of geometry 
exist only in abstracted conception ; so in the daily business of 
the merchant, manufacturer, farmer, <&c. the principles of 
political economy which regulate his course are overlaid and 
hidden by the details of his calling. Yet, as the surgeon and 
physician need anatomical knowledge, and the mechanic is 
guided in his work by the laws of geometry, so is the applica- 
tion of political economy continually necessary to the man of 
business, though oflen unseen and xmrecognised. Therefore by 
daily use and experience some knowledge of these principles 
as applied in practice, is acquired by almost every one actively 
engaged in life, though mostly without any system or general 
acquaintance with the subject. We shall advert, now and then, 
in the foUovring pages, to some errors arising from this adop- 
tion of conclusions without any knowledge of the groimds on 
which they rest, and show the practical mischief which has 
now and then arisen from their wrong application. 

A rapid general view of the origin and progress of society 
will suggest the several heads into which our subject may be 
divided, so as to enable us to view its separate relations in the 
most natural order, with reference to the continual progress 
from the simpler to the more complicated branches of social 
intercourse, as men advance in civilisation. 

Before proceeding in this introductory survey, let us give a 
few observations on the mode in which any research for true 
principles should be pursued, and their application directed. 
2WoJeadiDg mashna must never be forgotten. No conclusion 
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however sound must be stretched beyond its real bounds, or 
pushed to consequences not wholly and fairly embraced by 
them. In every application of general laws, especial care 
must be taken to search for and fully consider every attendant 
and exceptional feature of each particular case which may 
modify or oppose their influence. 

We shall find as we proceed that much of the obscurity and 
many of the disputed and tmsound opinions and apparent 
paradoxes hitherto often found in treatises on Political 
Economy, have arisen from one-sided views, and pet theories 
pushed too fer, or from applying abstract principles too gene- 
rally and rigorously, wholly in neglect of circumstances often 
opposing or changing their effects. If we can succeed in 
avoiding these sources of error, our progress in attaining real 
knowledge of our subject will be rendered more safe and easy. 

It has been objected to the study of political economy, and 
the application of its principles to every-day life, that the 
tendency of its doctrines is to harden the heart — to exalt 
wealth as the sole aim of pursuit, and to make every man 
selfish in dealing with his neighbour. Were this really the 
case, the less known of it the better. But the very reverse is 
the feet. Properly studied and employed, the truths this 
science unfolds have directly the contrary result, by enabling 
every man better to understand and practise, for the benefit of 
others no less than himself, his first social duties. 

Especial care will be used in the following pages to con- 
sider the subject in connection with the surrounding claims 
and circumstances of society, taken as a whole, which, when 
properly taught, political economy supports on their only 
sound basis. Unless we know how our fellow-men can be 
really and well served, the kindest motives will mostly do 
little actual good ; may, on the other hand, often in ignorance, 
cause only mischief. This knowledge Political Economy 
teaches, and, worthily learned, incites every man to exercise 
for good* 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON SAVAGE AND CIVILISED LIFE 

Throughout all animated nature, no stronger or more general 
distinction will be found than between solitary and social 
animals. So many instances will at once occur to all our 
readers of beasts, birds, fishes, and insects forming communi- 
ties or herding together, as distinguished from others Hying in 
solitude, that it is superfluous here to illustrate this obvious 
remark. Man, though differing widely from inferior creatures 
in adaptation to different modes of existence, and in capability 
of progress, nevertheless proceeds so generally and uniformly 
to association in conununities, as fast as individuals are 
collected to form them, in all countries and uilder all circum- 
stances, that he is undoubtedly a gregarious animal, noways 
of the solitary class. Influences of climate and other con- 
ditions may hasten or retard this combination in particular 
instances ; but in almost every case societies are formed from 
families, and become nations under the same general laws. 
The few examples where this tendency seems to have been so 
weak as not to have produced much effect, are wholly excep- 
tional in their rare and Hmited occurence, leaving untouched 
the application of what we may call this imiversal instinct. 
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Writers on Government and Moral Pbilosoplij, tracing 
flociety to its ori^n to seek therein support for their several 
theories, have inquired into the laws and motives directing this 
tendency to association ; but these speculations need not here 
be considered. Whether solitary man, in a state of war, found 
in combining with his fellows the means of mutual aggression 
and defence ; or the patriarchal family expanded into an organised 
community under a ruler established for the protection ot 
all ; or from whatever motives or causes societies have been 
formed, is to us an imimportant inquiry, so long as we recog- 
nise the fact that men, almost without exception, combine and 
collect in masses as soon as such combination is possible, and 
form societies and nations. 

Were it needful here to enter upon this discussion, the 
political economists have perchance a more probable account 
to give of the origin of society than has been afforded by many 
theories of moral and political philosophers. 

Assuredly the increase of comfort and ease in procuring the 
means of subsistence derived from association seem sufficient 
Teasons for the change from solitary life to communities. But, 
as we have before remarked, whether society was formed for 
the sake of these advantages, or found afler its formation the 
means of enjoying and extending them, is here of little con- 
aeqaence. 

The tendency of men to form societies being therefore 
premised, let us follow the steps of this formation, and trace 
their progress bearing upon the objects of our inquiry. 

*By the swe&i of thy brow thou shalt eat bread' is the 
general doom of each descendant of Adam. From the first 
step of the solitary hunter in the unclaimed wilderness to the 
£)undation of a city on the spot where wild animals once 
gazed in wonder at the form of man, every successive progress 
has been made by labour. Here the life of Robinson Crusoe 
will occur to many of our readers. Most of us remember that 
delightful book amongst the 'household words' of early days; 
and the struggles of the shipwrecked sailor to procure food, 
shelter, and clothing — singlehanded, in an Tin^fec>-^\<eA.^ws2cto^ — 
are stamped with vivid interest upon tiie laecaoTj • "Ba >DsaSv.M 
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learn, after many trials and failures, something of the several 
trades of the farmer, the tailor, the potter, the carpenter, &c. ; 
and the toil of each effort was painfully increased by the want 
of all appliances, help, and teaching, and by the daily suc- 
cession of many different cares and changes of work. Much 
less was done each day, when he was thus forced to be 
Jack-of -all-trades^ than would have been got through could he 
have stuck to any one calling ; and we see how vastly the 
help even of one assistant increases his comfort and resources, 
by his comparative prosperity when aided by his faithful man 
Friday. 

As soon as men associated, their first discovery would be 
how immensely their combined powers were increased by 
DIVISION OF LABOUR, howevcr rude. By this division we mean 
the assignment of some particular task or duty to each indivi- 
dual, instead of each undertaking everything in turn, and 
changing from one kind of work to another. The rudiments 
of this division are found in every family, arising, as in com- 
munities, from the employment of each in the task for which 
he or she is found to be best adapted. The wife and chUdren 
are unable to aid in the chase, but can perform many house- 
hold duties better than the young man in the flower of his 
strength. A man, when sick or wounded or disabled by the 
weight of years from holding his place beside the youthful 
hunters, can feshion or repailr the bow and spear, or point 
arrows. Upon these older or infirm men and the women of 
the household would naturally fall the making of clothes, the 
care of flocks, and the tillage of the ground where any land is 
cultivated. Here we have the rudiments of trades and 
callings. The gradual, onward progress to a high state of 
civilisation — to cities and wealth, has often been traced in a 
single generation. Under the forcing stimulus of the dis- 
covery of gold, we have seen this change pass through all its 
stages, almost like the rapid succession of slides in a magic 
lanthom. First came the settler^s &mily, tilling the lonely 
waste ; then followed the hiring of herdsmen, and the location 
of other families, forming a neighbourhood. Next were the 
s^res or abops, to supply the wants of the prosperous and 
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increasing commnnitj ; the merchant and factor, to sell their 
produce in their own and foreign lands ; and the banker soon 
was required, to supply the means of payment in transactions 
which before were generally mere exchanges of one thing for 
another. These were rapidly followed, as the population in- 
creased, by all the arts, trades, and professions of a thoroughly 
civilised community. 

When we have sufficiently described and imderstood the 
guiding principles of all these changes, the main part of our 
task will have been accomplished ; and those who follow our 
steps, if we at all succeed in this progress, will have laid a 
good foundation for a thorough acquaintance with all that can 
be taught by political economy. 

In this review we shall naturally begin by tracing labour-^ 
the foundation and origin of all progressive improvement, 
through its various steps, until we reach the stage where the 
manufacturer and merchant are called in to prepare and dis- 
tribute the commodities* required by the wants of society. 
Then will naturally follow the consideration of the laws regu- 
lating the functions of the banker, money-changer, &c., and 
of the various arts and professions of the present refined and 
complicated state of social intercourse. 



CHAPTER n. 

LABOUR 



It may truly be said that without labour the most fertile soil, 
the most propitious clime, yield little or nothing which woidd 
enable man to live, even on the lowest possible scale of exist- 
ence. Hence it may also truly be said that labour is the 

* It is hardly needful to explain that this word is always used by us 
as meaning produce, goods and articles traded in, g<&ii€nC!^^ \ Ti<^\>\sLSX& 
■ense of profit^ advantage, &c 
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origin of all value, or that labour is the original measnre or 
standard to which the value of all things may be reduced. 
And this position, well understood, and not extended beyond 
its legitimate consequences, will be found to apply universally 
throughout the whole of our subsequent inquiry. Let us 
proceed to lay down clearly, and as far as possible thoroughly 
explain, a first principle of so much importance. 

The hunter in a wild land has all that the earth and waters 
yield free for his use. All is practically his own. But some 
labour is needed to procure every meal, to provide clothing, 
and shelter for his head. He must catch, kill, and prepare for 
food the beasts, fowl, or fishes, which form his subsistence, or 
gather the fruits of the earth, which mostly need some cooking 
to fit them for use. He must often destroy beasts of prey or 
noxious animals to secxu-e his own life. Skins have to be 
dressed for his clothes ; some tent, hut, or cave must be pre- 
pared to shelter his family. This toil varies in nature and 
degree with difference of climate ; but in some form and to 
tsome extent it must be undergone wherever men exist. And 
ihis labour is, as before said, the origin and measure of value 
of all he possesses. The spear for the chase represents in 
value the labour of procuring the suitable material, and of 
fashioning the weapon. Even the firuits of the earth, yielded 
spontaneously, must be gathered. As laboxu* is the origin of 
value, so is it the foundation of property. Tracing everything 
to a first origin, we suppose the earth, and all it produces, then 
common to all. What each m&a takes to himself and fits for 
his own use, belongs to himself as his property. This prin- 
ciple of appropriation exists more or less in the most savage 
tribes. The first discoverer of a fertile, watered land, abound- 
ing in animal life for food, takes possession of it as his own. 
The toilsome search to discover this more genial spot, perchance 
by passing through rugged, inclement tracts where he has 
scarcely been able to exist, is the labour which procures for 
him the ground he has chosen.* In oxu* introductory chapter, 

* No trace beyond vague tradition can be fotind amongst saTage 
nations of their early history. Wars for possession of land imply pre- 
vious property. 
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ve rapidly traced the origin of the division of labonr ; to wUdi 
we will now briefly revert, in its bearings npon labour as the 
origin of value and of property. This consideration comes 
naturally here, seeing that the holding of land as property is 
perhaps the first great step in the division of labour wherever 
society advances from the savage to the civilised state. Some 
of the hunters become tillers of the soil and breeders of cattle. 
As their numbers increase, workers in wood and iron — makers 
of clothes, houses, furniture, implements, &c., arise as separate 
trades from the &rmer and shepherd, chosen by men who 
feel a natural fitness for these callings ; and it is soon found 
how much this division of labour increases the store of useful 
things to be divided amongst all. The next step in tracing 
labour as the origin of value is to follow this division in the 
state of society we are considering. We must bear in mind 
that this is a very primitive state of things, and for a while 
forget our notions of money, and of buying and selling, which 
long use has made so familiar to us that they are the only 
conditions under which we consider the exchange of com- 
modities. We shall come to these in due time ; but meanwhile 
we will trace the first steps or rudiments of trafiic. All buying 
and selling here take the form of barter ; that is, of exchange 
of one thing for another : and the equivalent* of everything 
80 exchanged is the number or quantity of other things 
received for it. In this exchange, what is given and received 
are mutually the measures of value of each other. Thus, if a 
&nner gives an ox, or four sheep, or six measures of wheat 
for a plough, each of these measures the value of the plough 
in this barter, and the plough measures the value of what- 
ever may be given for it. We shall treat more fully of value 
in a future diapter ; but this is the form in which the value 
of things appears in the stage of barter ; and of this value, as 
we have said, labour is the origin, as well as of the property 
bartered. The first principle of this value in exchange is, 
that equal portions of labour are of equal value. What has 

* The difference between value and prioe axia^ m ^a:Tk£Al^^s^sst- 
o(mise» and will he $eea in ita place. 
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been the produce of two days' labour exchanges for double the 
produce of one day's labour.* We here see that labour, esti- 
mated by its produce, is the measure as well as the origin of 
value in this stage of barter ; thus furnishing a common scale 
by which the values of diflferent things bartered for one another 
may be compared. Taking the case of barter before-mentioned, 
suppose the plough to be the produce of one week's labour; 
this week's labour is aJilce the measure of value in barter of the 
plough, as of the ox, the four sheep, or the six measures of 
wheat, for which the plough is given in exchange. This will 
seem, to many of our readers, to need some explanation. The 
week's labour is easily traced in making the plough ; but the 
six measures of wheat are not so clearly the produce of a 
week's toil ; still less do the ox or the four sheep seem connected 
with any exact amount of a day's work. Let us consider this 
matter a little more closely. 

On examining the process of procuring the commonest 
necessaries and conveniences of life, we soon find how much 
help the hand needs to perform even the simplest operation. 
Wonderful as the hand of man is in pliant force, when armed 
with some implement or weapon, there are few usefiil tasks 
which it can perform wholly without such aid. Before 
attempting any work man has to prepare some tool or imple- 
ment for its performance. And a "portion of the labour of 
this preparation has to be added to the labour required in the 
use of such tool or implement in estimating the total labour 
which forms the value of the thing produced by this handi- 
work. We say a portion of the labour of preparing such tool 
or implement must be added, because the tool being once 
feshioned remains for future use, and the proper portion of 
the labour required for its formation being allowed for in 
calculating the labour value of the work each time it is used, 
will represent the total labour of fashioning and repairing it 
until worn out. We here find in examining even the most 
simple case of the products exchanged in barter, viz. the 

* This principle applies merely to savage society. The difference 
between skilled xmd tmskilled laboxir will hereafter be considered. 
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ploTigH, two kinds of labour to be considered-— that of form-, 
ing the tools for making this plough, which tools may have been 
&shioned months or years before they were used in making the 
individual plough now bartered, and may in that time have been 
used to make many other ploughs, — and the direct hand-labour 
employed in using these tools on the present occasion. Again; 
the wood, or wood and metal, of which the plough is made, 
may be taken from a store gathered some time back, and laid 
by to make into ploughs when requisite. A portion of the 
labour of gathering or providing this store of materials, cor- 
responding to the quantity now used for the plough must, in 
like manner, be added to complete the total amount of labour 
expended in its formation. Here, as in the case of the tools, 
we meet with labour hoarded or accumulated to aid the direct 
labour or handiwork required to make our plough. "We are 
now considering a very important principle, which lies at the 
bottom of the wide change from savage to civilised life, and of 
many of the most difficult cases which occur in considering the 
varied relations of society in the present day. "We shall find 
this acctunulated labour appear in many forms, with an infinite 
variety of products, and engaged imder various names and 
circumstances in connection with direct labour at every stage. 
Careful attention to trace the origin and subsequent progress of 
this accumulated labour, will therefore render a correct view 
cf these various combinations comparatively easy. 

Passing from the plough, which is more clearly the produce of 
labour, to the wheat, the ox, and the sheep, where, as we have 
said, the origin of value is not so apparent at first sight, we shall 
find, upon a little reflection, that the accumulation of labour 
here meets us again imder a somewhat different form. The labour 
to appropriate and prepare the ground to grow the wheat or to 
feed the cattle — the labour employed on the seed saved for 
sowing, or in the care of the herd — all making of tools and 
implements for tillage, reaping, &c., are merely accumulations 
of days' works or portions of days' works, where, as has been 
before said, labour alone gives value, and is the origin of all 
property. Let us not, however, here be misun.dfeT«»\»^A. "^ ^ 
Oo. not assert that this nice and true ad^ustm^aiXi oi ^s^Ni^^^'v^i ^^ 
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a measnre of yalue is made in every case of barter in a savage 
community ; we have merely traced the principles upon which 
the values of the things bartered reaUy depend. So many 
mistakes, as we have already noticed, are oflen made in reason- 
ing ^m first principles to their supposed or apparent results, 
that we cannot too carefully keep our ideas dear at eveiy stage 
of our inquiry. Though the above are the real prmciples 
regulating the values of articles in barter in savage communi- 
ties, yet many circumstances will vary or modify tiieir appUca* 
tion to particular cases of barter. Some of these circumstances, 
such as supply and demand, &c., equally affect all buying and 
selling, and will be more AiUy considered hereafter. But we 
may here advert to a disturbing influence, which, though to 
some extent operating in all stages of society particidarly 
affects savage life. Caprice and the strong desire of possession 
often tempt imcivilized men, who are like children in their 
passions and impulses, to make improvident exchanges with no 
regard to the actual value of what is given or received. This, 
however, does not affect the real values themselves, or the 
elements of which they are composed. 

The division and accumulation of labour create and modify 
society, which we must now follow in its progress ^m the 
elementary form to its highest stage of development. From the 
division of labour proceed all our various trades and professionsi 
with their infinite subdivisions and branches. The worker — 
the thinker — the artist — the soldier — the governing classes 
— - all that contribute to our mutual comfort, security, and en- 
joyment, have each chosen a peculiar walk or calling in li^ 
in which each in turn profits by the labours of others, whilst 
himself ministering to them. Precisely the same result has 
£)llowed in the civilized as in the savage community. By this 
arrangement each enjoys an incalculable number of advantages 
which would be wholly beyond the reach of the same societ^r 
if every member lived working only for himself, and doing 
everything in turn. It is obvious that in such a position the 
severest unremitting toil would hardly keep hfe together, 
wholly void of nearly all that we call comforts and enjoyments. 

TIte Ibrma taken by the accumulation of labour are various 
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and manifold, and llie properly thus acquired may be divided 
into many classes, wliich will be the subject of our Allowing 
inquiries. Manufactories, shops, farms, ships, towns, roads, 
harbours, &c. — all objects of utility, art, and luxury — the 
lore and genius of ages, are, each and all, the accumulated 
labour of man. And of this rich store all members of civilized 
societies in our times are more or less owners and inheritors.* 

Let us, however, here carefully avoid a mistake sometimes 
made in considering this subject. Though all these varied 
Insults are alike accumulated labour, in some form or stage, we 
must not fancy that we can reason of them with any clearness 
or accuracy, by considering them as labour merely. In the 
accumulation and development which created them they have 
taken new forms and imdergone various conditions ; and 
though we know that property as capital, machinery, ships, 
stores of goods and produce, land, &c. all originated in and 
owe their value to accumulated labour, yet each of these has 
a distinct character and existence, and must be considered 
separately and independently under its own laws. 

Indeed, this separation is forced upon us by finding that, in 
the progress of society, labour takes a distinct place amongst 
and in conjunction with these several interests, which, as we 
have shown, labour originally created. The labourer working 
for daily hire will come to be considered as occupying a sepa- 
rate position in the commimily ; and labour must be viewed 
as meaning daily work ; whilst accumulated labour appears as 
capital employing daily labour. The relations thus arising will 
demand most careful consideration; for, in civilized, as in 
savage life, the daily labourer is, perhaps, the most important 
member of the communily. It is a healthy and cheering 
^tnre of our days, that his claims and position, which the 
haughty ignorance of darker times deemed wholly subordinate, 
azenow receiving their deserved respect and consideration. 



* The indolence of savage tribes is the main cause of their stagnation. 
Driven to labour only by necessity, they are idle when their bodily 
wants are satisfied. As soon as a willingneea to 'woik.tot cjva&s*^^ '"^ 
created, civilisatiaji generally rapidly foUowa. 
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For, upon this class depends mainly the standing of nations in 
all that elevates the social scale. And of her sons of this rank 
our country is, with good reason, especially proud. Whenever 
yre are compared or measured with other nations, in war or 
peace, we find that the noble lines of a well-remembered poet 
are too true ever to become hackneyed : — 

' Princes or peers may fionrish or may fade ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made : 
But a bold peasantry, a country's pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied.* 



CHAPTER m. 

OF PROPEBTT IN CAPITAL, LAND, ETC. 

Passing onwards from the accumulation of labour and its 
produce for future use, we at once perceive that this step 
marks an important change in the relations of men to each 
other. In addition to the differences before existing between 
the strong and the weak — the diligent and the slothful — the 
clever and the foolish — the yoimg and the old, as influencing 
their power of procuring the necessaries of life, another differ- 
ence now arises, and becomes more distinct and broader as 
society advances in civilisation. "We have those who possess 
some store of useful things, and those who are without. The 
rich and the poor stand at the extremities of this social chaiiii 
every link of which marks some gradation by the possession 
cf more or less property. The consequences and influences of 
these relative differences will demand our careful consideration 
in their proper place. This is a very important branch of our 
inquiry, and the more so from the changes which advancing 
society produces in the classes near the top and bottom of the 
scale. In the primitive stage the ablest and the most indus- 
trious naturally acquired more than the feeble and worthless ; 
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and it was apparent that each generally deserved what he 
possessed.* It is not always so in the society of our days. 
Property often comes into the hands of the weak and un- 
worthy ; whilst the strong and able may frequently struggle 
l^ith penury for a bare existence. It is true that this is 
&r from being always the case; but it happens so fre- 
quently, that both the disappointed sufferers, and those 
'benevolent bystanders who cannot endure the sight of appa- 
rent injustice and misery, have often dreamed of a remedy 
in the forcible reconstruction of society on a different system. 
If, in the progress of our inquiry, we satisfy any of these 
theorists that such an adjustment, being imsoimd in prin- 
ciple, is wholly impracticable, and, could it be effected, would 
only render worse the evils it attempted to cure, neither our 
readers nor ourselves will have mis-spent the time given to 
these pages. 

We will now proceed, in our general outline, to consider one 
attempt to readjust the distribution of property, which dates 
frx>m the very origin of property itself, and has continued to 
our times. Force or craft, operating by strife, war, or theft, 
have again and again taken from one and given to another 
whatever the taker wished to have and the loser could not 
keep or defend. Some effects of this mode of acquiring lands, 
possessions, <&c., and its modifications as society advances in 
civilisation, will be noticed in detail in their proper place; 
this mention of it being sufficient for our hasty sketch of the 
origin of property. 

In most instances the acquisition of property wakens and 
stimulates the desire for its increase. This is generally a very 
active principle, operating powerfully on a large class of almost 
every commtmity. Thrift and industry, whereby the first ac- 
quisitions have been made, mostly continue to enable the man 
who begins to become rich to increase, in place of diminishing 



* The intelligent reader will see that the application of this prin* 
dple has been often modified by force and fraud, from the earliest sta^ea 
of society. But even in this case, personal and meiitaX ^gcywet ^sA^oc^^ 
macjwere essentia] to acquire and retain property. 
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his store. Thus it was early found that tiie same princij^e 
whichy by division of labour, enlarged its accumulated pro* 
duce, thus acquiring property, was, when properly applied, tte 
best means of Airther increasing that property, and of minis^ 
tering to the various wants of society. The proprietor of moie 
land than he could well manage himself^ agreed with another 
who had too little or no land, but who wished to be a cul- 
tivator, to hire his groimd, pa3ring him, as owner of the aoil, n 
portion of the produce. We see here properly distributed to 
increase the profit from its active employment, just as labour 
was divided with the same results in the earlier stages of 
society. Here we have the origin of fiirms, landlord, tenant^ 
rents, &c., to be hereafter more fully reviewed. In lika 
manner houses were built to be occupied by tenants, who 
paid the owner a rental for their use, which enabled him to 
derive a constant revenue from the capital* employed in 
their construction. The gradations in which the carrier, 
shopkeeper, shipowner, manu&cturer, merchant, &e., gn^ 
dually arose to be distinct classes by employing their own or 
hired capital will be readily imagined by our readers. A few 
considerations respecting the ]aws influencing the course of 
commerce, and the origin and increase of towns and citieii^ 
will naturally arise in another place in this treatise. 

Long before society had reached this stage, it is obvious 
that exchanges of produce had ceased to be carried on by 
direct barter. The many inconveniences of this cumbrous 
mode of traffic would have soon stopped all further progress 
of trade, had not recourse been had in time to a more com* 
modious process of buying and selling. Accordingly, we fipd 
a common measure of value, imder one form or other, in use 
for this purpose in every community that has passed the 
earliest stage in its progress towards civilisation. By a com* 
mon measure of value is imderstood some commodity gene- 
rally, by agreement, given and received in exchange for all 
other commodities. The numerous conveniences afibrded hj 
this mode of traffic are seen at a glance. Betuming to oor 

* See a following page for defimtion of CapitaL 
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Smnet sapposed cdse of barter of the plough, we see that ihe 
seller of this plough might not at the time of sale want either 
die ox, the sheep, or the wheat which we have supposed the 
6rm^ desirous of buying the plough had to offer in exchange, 
whilst some other man who wanted one or other of these things 
possibly had nothing to give in exchange for them which their 
owner at that time wanted. The earliest instance of sale and 
purchase recorded in Holy Writ shows how soon ' the ready 
money of the merchants* was employed in similar transacdons. 
From the time when money began to be generally used arose 
a manifold variety of trades and callings, and traffic rapidly 
assumed a wide extension, which will hereafter claim considera* 
tion in the proper place. Property in the shape of money 
began to be employed as capital — the term applied to a reserve 
or store of money for employment with a view to profit or 
revenue. Persons who did not choose to employ their own 
capital in trade or manu&cture, lent or hired it to others — as 
we have remarked that the owners did with land, houses, &c. 
The consideration of all relating to the owner of capital, money 
lender, &c., and the profit or interest derived from this hiring 
of money, as well as everything concerning banks, banking, 
and money changers, are branches of this subject hereafler 
daiming fdrther review in some detaiL 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF PROFESSIONS, ABTS, OOVEfiNHEMT EXPENDITURE, ETC. 

In the earliest stages of society the medicine many as he is 
9ometimes called, and the priest, oilen under the name of rain- 
makeTy sorcerer, &c., show the first traces of the numerous 
proiessions which we find existing in our times. The duties 
of chief soldier and judge were mostly in those primitive days 
discharged by the head or ruler of the tribe, who sometimes^ 
though not perhaps so firequently, 8^ fiUied. 1ik<& ^fw^^ ^&^^< 
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It is interesting to remark how earl j the contest began betweeni 
brute force and brains &r the ascendency over the commcBas 
herd, and all i}ie profit and power thence accming. Hatj 
strife was soon decided by the easy victory of mind. Superb' 
stitious fears were craftily brought to b^ upon the Bunpla- 
credulity of most savage peoples, and quickly mastered ^btt 
strongest and fiercest of them. 

Even to our thnes the king or ruler has often, in maojr 
GOimtries, been i}ie conmiander of his own armies ; and in sonu^ 
oases has personally presided in the highest court of appeaL- 
But more firequently, as with increasing popxdation the duties^ 
of separate offices grew to be more onerous, it became necefrr- 
sary to assign them to different persons, each confining himseif 
to one particular branch both in the goyemment and amongst 
the people. Thenceforward, law, medicine, religion, war, &c.t 
have each their separate professors; which leading profeftf^ 
sions are each further subdivided into many ranks and dasaea 
as the division of labour is more minutely carried out; and-. 
the machinery of government is divided into several depart 
ments. Education, long confined to the priestly classes, takfilt 
its stand as a separate profession ; and literature and the arts: 
appear with all their branches, ministering to the instructioDr. 
and amusement of society — poets, painters, sculptors, mufli«»; 
cians, actors, &c. • r 

A wide division has generally been made by writers on poli*: 
tical economy, when considering the component parts of societyi' 
between what they term the productive and the non-producni 
tive classes — the usefiil and the useless — the workers and the. 
spenders. But in this, as in many other cases, an actual difr^i 
tinction has firequently been pushed too &r, and oonclufiionB 
have been imfairly drawn firom its arbitrary enforcement. The 
limit between these separate bodies is not easily traced ; and 
we therefore find the line of separation variously drawn ao^ 
cording to differing estimations of what is and what is not 
actually usefiil and necessary. Tet whatever difference of 
opinion may exist as to many occupiers of the doubtful ground 
between utility and luxury, none will deny that a society 
trhoHjr oompoaed of those who perform none of the active la- 
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lioars of life could not long exist, but must fall to decay and 
min. All depends upon proportion. Man with his manifold 
powers, tastes, passions, and feelings, needs to have his mind 
as much tended and cared for as his body. Both have their 
ailments to be cured — their wants of food, clothing, and 
eiielter to be provided for. A certain amoimt of relaxation 
from continual toil of body and mind is as needful to keep the 
working man in fidl health as is sleep to refresh his wearied 
frame and fit it for renewed exertion. Upon the development 
and improvement of the whole of his mental powers — the 
imaginative as well as the reasoning — depends all that elevates 
hkn above the mere brute in the scale of existence. Again it 
Srill be admitted that the professions which restrain crime and 
defend life and property are not useless incumbrances upon 
society, but contain labourers in every way worthy of their 
hire. Without some assurance that the husbandman wiU be 
allowed to gather the crop that he has sown, the land will be 
left to remain imtilled. If the farmer and herdsman have 
whilst at work to defend themselves from attack, they must 
plough and tend their flocks loaded with weapons of war, and 
be frequently disturbed by real or fidse alarms. The first 
great benefit conferred by society is security for life and pro- 
perty, and no part of the division of labour is more useful than 
the employment of separate classes to protect the industrious 
fiwi violence and injury, and to enable them to work secui'e 
from the evildoer at home or the invader from abroad. Suf- 
ficient payment to the government which provides for the 
peace, order, and safety of the coimtry, will not be called im- 
jaoductive expenditure if the necessity of this outlay for the 
very existence of national industry and wealth is carefully 
examined. It would be time wasted to show the obvious 
iftility of the professions caring for the religion, morality, health, 
and education of society. 

T As soon as a sufficient supply of nourishment, &c., from 
day to day, is safely provided, various other wants and desires 
ake developed in every rational human being ; and the pro- 
curing of the means to satisfy these is the stimulus t/c^ -^«:£c?Cc^<£c^ 
labour, without which man would soon e^xk Vii\x^ ^% c^Ti^i^^^ 

C2 
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of the ruminant animal^ which spends its life in chewing the 
cud as soon as the daily meal has been gathered. The priii- 
ciple of the division of labour applies again here. Even 
supposing each man had all giils and knowledge, and needed 
not to be furnished by others with many means of enjoyment 
and improvement which nature has not given him the powers 
himself to provide, life would be too short for him to com- 
mand the minutest portion of the manifold advantages which 
the co-operation of his fellow men affords for his instruction, ' 
protection, and amusement, although every hour of his days 
might be devoted to himself alone. Those classes which have 
been oilen called unproductive are in their proper degree as 
needful to healthy society as the labourers ; and the funds 
required for their support may, in the proper proportion, be 
considered as indirectly increasing rather than ^minishing 
the riches of the country. All, as we have before said, de- 
peods upon this proportion. If we do not admit what supplies 
the wants of taste and luxury to be one class of the products 
of industry, our manufactures would be deprived of nearly all 
their excellence ; for all ornamentation would be as'superfluous 
when applied to dress, Airoiture, &c., as when claiming a sepa- 
rate existence merely as a work of art. But neither of the two 
is in its proper degree and place superfluous, but, on the con- 
trary, highly useful. Our argument would be more clearly 
illustrated by examining in detail what are erroneously term^ 
these unproductive classes, each of which presents many dif- 
ferences in the grounds and scope of its utility. But this 
would here occupy too much space, and the subject will again 
be considered in ^e review of society as existing in our times 
of the most refined civilisation. 

Our readers must not suppose that excessive luxury, like 
devastating wars or excessive goyemment e^enditare, would 
not impair the wealth of any nation. Extravagance of any 
kind in the outlay on professional classes in amusements, dress, 
or delicate living, would, if carried fer enough, bring any 
country to poverty — just as we frequently see individuals 
ruined by living beyond their means. History informs us of 
libjs fate having overtaken nations once powerM and prosper- 
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ona; but &e same ruin would result from an excess of pro- 
duction of even the most valuable and necessary things, if 
carried &r enough. A community seized with the mania of 
mafcing ploughs and nothing else would perish for lack of food 
amless ^sterhally supplied, when each man had left his farm 
and turned plough-maker. Nor would the superabimdance 
of ploug}is supply them with the means of purchasing neces- 
saries beyond a certain point.. When the wants of their cus- 
tomers for ploughs were supplied, the remaining stock would 
be unsaleable ; and another nation might, by selling pictures, 
statues, books, ornaments, &c., far more readily procure food, 
clothing, and other needful things, than those who had merely 
ploughs to offer which nobody wanted. It may be said that 
this extreme case is never reached ; but when supply and 
demand, and excess of production come to be considered, it 
will appear that even the most necessary and useful things 
may often for a time find no buyer disposed to give anything 
for them. All depends in luxury, as in food, clothes, &c., on 
the quantity and proportion required by the wants of the 
nation at any given time, and no more than that quantity, 
being produced. It is true that the danger and temptation to 
excess are &r greater in the case of thoughtless luxury and 
expenditure than in the thoughtless production of necessaries. 
In seeking for the true cause and the remedy for this evil, we 
shall find that it is with nations as with individuals. The 
luxuiy of the savage is barely an article of common necessity 
in more civilised life. What is only proper expenditure in 
one position of life, or in one countiy, would be ruinous ex- 
travagance in another. All, as we have said, depends upon 
the proportion ; and it is well to bear in mind that Franklin's 
&mous apologue applies in many cases. It may be as ruinous 
a folly to pay too dearly for our coat or our loaf as for our 
whistle. 

We now proceed to attempt to fill up in detail the outline 
thus hastily sketched. Our readers will bear in mind that, in 
treating of a whole, all the parts of which are connected toge- 
ther, the starting point, wherever taken, is not t]ba ^Qixisas2CkR&- 
ment of a line, bn^ merely some point dioaen m ^^tov^^*^ 
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circumference of a circle. We cannot avoid, begin wlier< 
will, some use of terms and mention of tilings more fully t 
explained in some future section or cliapter. The only ren 
is for the reader to pause when wanting explanation or ij 
tration, and, by reference to the index, turn to the i 
where the subject is more fully treated of; or to make a 
of any matter to be reconsidered on second perusal, afte 
the work has been gone through* 
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PART 11. 

ON PROPERTY AND lABOUR APPLIED IN PRODUCTION 



SECTION L 

LAND^ CAPITAL, AND PBOPEBTT 



CHAPTER L 

SURFACE LAKD, MINES, AND BUILDING LAND 

We liave traced the conrse of land becoming a separate pro- 
perty fit>m the earliest times, when all things were unclaimed, 
and men eveiywhere chose their abodes as discoverers now do 
in a new coimtry— invited by abimdance of game, fertility 
of soil, and the conrse of pleasant waters. This appropriation 
of the land first appears in the division of the himting grounds 
of different tribes or nations. Next come the owners of flocks 
and herds, with a wandering occupation of hill and valley for 
pasture, as long as they afford sufficient food and water. As 
society advances, the permanent settlement upon chosen spots 
succeeds, and fimns are occupied for tillage and rearing cattle. 

We have also noticed how, fix)m the earliest dawn of history 
down to our days, men began and have continued to seize the 
property of their neighbours by force and fiuud, and the right 
of tiie strongest has been in many cases the rule of possession. 

This is an important feature in the history of proi^ert^ is^ 
land, — perhaps jthe earliest and moB>t i^x^^ ^>icrax<:^ ^^ ^^ix. 
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The conqueror took by force the land of those he overcamei 
and few countriec have escaped the consequences of this change^ 
of ownership. It would be &r beyond our limits, and paitl]^ 
foreign to the main objects of our enquiry, to trace the yaxioos' 
effects of these conquests upon the property in land amongst 
many of the principal nations of the civilised world. But 
some allusion to them in our own country is absolutely need- 
ful to render any remarks upon the holding of land at all 
clear. Tet even here, so copious is this interesting subject^ 
that we can only present a very meagre outline where every 
detail is of the greatest value, and must content ourselves wilJi 
strongly recommending our readers to study the history of 
England carefully, with special reference to this matter. 

As &x as we can follow back the first authentic records 
of our own country, we find that a succession of invasions has, 
again and again, so far changed the ownership and customs 
of the land, that when we examine what exists in our days, 
the effects of the last conquest appear to have fixed the prin- 
cipal features of the present state oi things, and the traces 
of each previous occupation are seen deeper beneatl^ the sur- 
face, — principally as modifying this paramount influence. 
These traces grow &inter as we go farther backwards ;'afld: 
when we inquire what England was before the invasion of the 
Bomans, all that now remains firom the fax past throws but * 
very feeble and imcertain light upon our search. It may 
truly be said that there are few great nations about whose 
history we know less, before the date of the Christian 6i%' 
than we do of our own. Long as our Boman conquerors 
occupied the soil, the traces they lefl upon our institutions - 
were buried beneath the flood of invaders fix>m ^e north and 
east of Europe, with whom first appeared most of the national, 
features peculiar to our coimtiymen. The Anglo-Saxon race 
gave us the roots of our language and a name to our land; 
and the very idea of a foreign invader is lost in the natioufli 
term of Englishman. Great as were the efforts of the Norman 
Conqueror to impose his coimtry's laws and tongue upon 
England, his success was only partial. How our language 
was preserved, enriched, but not subdued, by the attempted 
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'SjaYetj)-— how the firmly based fiystem of Saxon laws and 
S^on institutions in like manner sonriyed, and preserved to 
xx^ the essential principles of freedom, we cannot here pause to 
ttucBy inviting though the subject is to every thinking £nglish-r 
man. We must revert to the effect of this Norman invasion 
upon the holding of land -^ the present object of our inquiry. 
The coimtiy experienced what has been above described 
as the fortune of war — aU the land became the property of 
the conqueror. Bj him the laiger portion was granted to his 
followers, who in many cases permitted the original owners to 
retain occupation of ^e soil imder conditions which we will 
briefly notice. The land was held under what is termed the 
feudal tenure. The Eling, as owner of all, granted large 
tcacts of country to his followers, and retained much in his 
own power. In the land so retained, as well as in the por-^ 
.tion given to his barons, thQ original owners of the soil oflen 
remained as tenants, preserving only a small portion of their 
rights. The sovereignty of all the land remained in the king ; 
and certain powers were retained by the Crown even over i^e 
land so granted to the barons. The feudal tenure derives all 
title £x)m the king or chief, who gives land as he sees fit to 
his followers and dependants (reserving his royal rights) on 
the condition of certain services to be performed by them. 
His followers, again, in like manner, ofl^ granted the occu- 
j)atk>n of the land thus given by the Crown to others holding 
under them, from whom they in like manner claimed certain 
services, and still reserving to themselves certain rights and 
powers over the land so granted. We cannot here trace all 
the various local tenures and exceptions to this general rule, 
which sometimes prove how the strong Saxon element sur«- 
vived the sweeping flood of invading tyranny, and reared 
upwards some custom of right, like a rock lifting its head 
when the devastating waters have receded a little.* Passing, 

* We are aware that Selden denies all existence of allodial land in 
England, asserting that all rights of eveiy kind passed by conquest 
from the people to the first of onr Norman kings. Instances, however, 
yet remain of what the Saxons called Folkland and BokAlaxid^ ^ss^ 
which neither the Crown nor any of the li(orm&u\)«KSiA ^^^ ^suscssa.^ 
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therefore, to lihe maiii features in the ownership of land iSbtiM 
created bearing on the subject matter of this chapter, we heris 
trace two proprietors of the same property — the lord o£ Iht 
soil, or lord of the manor, as the chief is termed, and the 
owner of the land, subject to the rights and powers reserved 
to the lord. In the land which the lord of the manor xe»> 
tained in his own hands the two are of course xmited, and 
purchase or agreement has in many other cases aboHcbei 
these reserved manorial rights. But where landed estate is 
held imder a lord, or forms part of a manor remaining in tlie 
hands of the Crown, all minerals beneath the sur&ce, the wiM 
animals or game on the land, and fish in the waters, belong to 
the lord of the manor; and the right to treasure-tpove and 
mines royal — meaning all gold and silver, wherever feund-^ 
and certain tights on the sea-shore, belong to the Crowns 
We cannot here jtether pursue the curious subject of ma* 
norial rights and variolas holdings or teniures, as thqr i^ 
called. Enough has been said to mark some prominent fe^ 
tures of this state of things sufficiently for our present purpose; 
When the owner of land and buildings lets or hires ^em td 
a tenant he is the landlord, and the hire he receives is termed 
rent. The party who hires or takes from the lord of the soil 
his rights, or a portion of them, is also called his tenant ; bat 
the hire he pays to his lord is termed royalty. These reltr 
tions wiU be more fully discussed in the two following cbap* 
ters. 

Of late years the employment of machinery and of steam 
power in &,rming operations has done much to bring theiii 
within the range of manufactures, and the productive powers 
of the soil have in our country been wonderftdly increased by 
scientific research, good farming, and more liberal outlay in 

any manorial rights. The assumption that all these rights are jtA in 
the Grown, except where grants can he clearly proved, and that svdi 
tights are never lost by lapse of time, hut may always he reclaimed, hap 
led in some cases to acts of oppressive iigustice, and been sometimBB 
asserted in a manner unworthy of our times. It would be well if the 
Grown and Legislature finally settled this matter in a spirit of becoming 
liber&lity. 
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the Coltivatioxi of lihe land. This improved state of things 
dates from the abolition of th^ Com Laws *, which so long pre- 
vented the free import of grain. This abolition has proved, 
«ii all people who knew anything of the matter had long fore- 
told, alike advantageous to the owners and occupiers of land, 
aokd to all other classes of the community. Farming has 
irince been more steadily profitable, and all the worst evils of 
Teomring &mine prices for food have been avoided. These 
Insults being now accepted as frilly established by experience, 
ire are spared the necessity of here proving that all restric- 
tions on the supply and sale of food inflict immense injuiy on 
all classes, including the cultivators of the soil, for whose 
sopposed protection they were imposed. 

Our brief sketch of the tenure of land will have prepared 
oar readers to find that the mines and quarries for raising all 
minerals beneath the surface are generally worked by wholly 
different parties from those who cultivate the soil. We are 
all familiar with the immense wealth derived by our coimtry 
from these notineral products, especially frx>m iron and coal. 
These riches &r exceed all that has ever been derived by 
vtkj country at any time from mines of gold and silver. 

In treating of commerce, we shall see why the Dutch and 
Snglish reaped &,r more wealth than the Spaniards fix)m the 
rich silver mines of South America, which at the time of their 
^Biscoveiy Spain fondly hoped would make her mistress of the 
world. In like manner the valuable mines of Siberia have 
not permanently enriched Bussia. In a friture chapter will 
•be shown why these countries became merely the conduits to 
more prosperous lands of the precious metals which they could 
liot retain. America has profited by the Califomian gold fields, 

* As the Com Laws no longer exist, it has been thought nnnecessaiy 
exactly to describe the Tarioos changes in them during the period when 
they were in force. Generally, they prohibited the import of foreign 
eom until prices at home reached a certain point; and for a time this 
rpiohibition was made by what was called the sliding scale, which fixed 
the duties on foreign com lighter as com at home grew dearer, and made 
them heavier when the prices, as computed by the weekly averages of 
certain com markets, declined. Below a certain poiat th& ^3^v» Voc 
creased to complete pzvhibitiQn, 
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as England has by those of Australia, New' Zealand, and Oof^: 
Imnbia, mainly as they have given an impetus to and supplied 
QJapital for the agriculture and trade of new countries* 

But there always has been, and is, a magic lure in the words 
'gold * and ' silver.* The idea is deeply rooted in the humait 
mind that he who amasses these precious metals grows rich •»- 
too often in neglect of the cost at which they are procured. 
To this must be attributed the large losses made by our 
men of business, who should have known better, in MeziGan 
and other foreign mines, as well as the successive abortive 
attempts to raise gold in pajring quantities at home* 

Some particular features of difference between the general 
customs regulating the payments of the tenants, labourersi 
&c., in mining and farming, will be considered in the two next 
chapters and in the last section of this part. These difierenoes 
will there be traced to the different natures of the employ- 
ments of mining and agriculture. 

It was long a pet theory of some writers on this subject that 
the land was the only or chief source of wealth, and that the 
commerce of the coimtry was merely another form of the 
farmer dealing with the shopkeeper, whereby he supplied his 
hecesisary wants, but added nothing to his property ; whikt 
trade wholly found its subsistence and profit in providing 
necessaries to the tillers of the land, but created nothing. 1^ 
all cases where the merchandise came from abroad^ the pay*- 
ment for it was supposed to be a dead loss, diminishing t^e 
wealth which the country derived from the land; and the 
country was supposed to be enriched by foreign trade onfy 
when by sending abroad more than was received in return, 
the balance due to England was paid in gold and silver. Thia 
error in its broadest extent is now wholly exploded. When 
we come to treat of conunerce as a source of national wealthi 
we shall see what portion of the £ilse reasoning has long been 
retained in a concealed form. But in speaking of land we 
could not omit all notice of the notion, once so firmly held, 
that land was the only fixed source of national revenue and 
riches. We shall find as we proceed that we have laid our 
Validation Sraly in pointing to labour as the source of all 
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p ipp ei ' ty and wealth, and that the nation is as much enriched 
hjE all labour usefully employed as by that directly expended 
in culthrating the soil. 

. We cannot here omit all mention of the cumbrous deeds and 
beavy law charges required for the transfer of land in our 
QQuntary. Few will dispute the truth of the assertion that it 
18 of much importance to the national prosperity that. the 
buying and selling of land shoidd be as cheap and easy as 
posaible. The expense and intricacy of what the lawyers call . 
QOSLTeyancing and making out titles to estates are caused partly 
fay the feudal tenures just mentioned, dating from the Norman: 
Qpnqnest, and partly by the various ways in which land has* 
been dealt with as £imily property for many generations past. • 
We hope in our days to see much done to make the transfer of 
landed property more cheap and easy ; but so much of the 
cost of titles arises from the causes just mentioned as pecu- 
liarly affecting landed estates, that we hardly share the hope 
many profess of seeing an acre of land bought and sold with 
no more form or expense than a horse or a sheep. How 
eaxly extreme precision was found needful in conveyancings 
may be seen from the interesting record in the Bible history^ 
of the first sale of land of which we have any knowledge. 
* Ephron the son of Zohar made sure imto Abraham for a pos« 
session his field which was in Machpelah, which was before 
Mamre, the field and the cave which was therein, and all the 
trees that were in the field, that were in all the borders 
round about' This would be a very sufficient instruction 
tox a deed conveying an estate in the present day. 

We need hardly say that the same truths as to national 
wealth hold good when applied to mineral products as those 
we have foimd established in considering the produce of the 
soiL Mines do not necessarily contribute more to the wealth 
of, the country where they exist, by the metals in the crude 
state or ores which they produce, than do the manu&ctures of 
those metals, even when the ores, &c., are imported from a 
foreign land. The same rule as that before mentioned applies 
here : all in the comparison depends on the profitable employ- 
ment of labour. Many nations send xidi ot^% \x^\^^^«a^NV2^ 
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in England, from working wliich our countzy derives ten^ 
fold the wealth which theur direct produce ' contributeB |bl 
theur native land. Our home mines enrich our country more 
than these foreign ones only when, and just in the proportion- 
that, their produce is raised by less capital and labour thaa^ 
are needed to purchase abroad and bring home the foreign' 
ores. Our extensive coal mines, especially those near thtiP 
rich deposits of iron ore, afford England advantages in 
respect unequalled by any foreign country. 

The value of land for building purposes, &c., increases 
the growth of population in a degree &r exceeding the most] 
extreme profit derived from tillage. In cities and towny 
especiaUy as they rise in importance, situation gives particular' 
spots of land immense advantages. These &voured fiites. 
soon become too narrow for the increasing demand for thanr 
Prices and rents of land and buildings therefore rise n^dly^ ' 
and as the population and traffic increase, the area of what* 
we may call this artificial value extends in the same degree.' 
Some &rther remarks on this enhanced price of building land' 
and buildings will be found in the pages treating of cities and' 
to¥ms« 



CHAPTER n. 

LOBD OP THE MANOR, LANDLOBD AND TENANT 

OuB last chapter traced, as &r as our limits permit^ the origin 
of the division of property in landed estate between the owner; 
of the land and the chief or lord of the manor. We noW 
proceed to consider the relations between these classes and^ 
their tenants. It would pass the limits of this treatise tO* 
examine these relations in the Saxon and Norman times;; 
especially as little assistance would thence be derived for the' 
consideration of their position in the present day. The hire 
of the land is not now as formerly paid in military service at 
caU of the chie^ in the tenant's labour for the landlord, or in a- 
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pM^on of the produce rendered to him in kind, but in a money 
payment, or rent, specially noticed in the following chapter. 
«j .la all regarding the cultivation of the soil, the owner of the 
Ifind or landlord is the party contracting with the tenant. The 
qghtB of the lord of the manor, viz. the game on the land and 
t|be minerals beneath the sur&ce, are ahnost always reserved 
0|; excepted in the lease or agreement between landlord and 
t$|panty whether the lord of the soil or a landlord owning part 
of the manor lets the land to the &rmer. Some provision is 
iH^udly made in the lease for compensation to the tenant for 
dfunage caused to his crops or the soil by wild animals or 
hxmters and sportsmen in their pursuit, or by mining opera- 
tions. But the recovery of the loss caused by game and its 
pmrsuers is sometimes very inadequate, and in many cases this 
IpflB is borne wholly by the tenant. This claims some men- 
tion here as having not unfrequently been a serious hindrance 
ti> good and prosperous Arming in our country ; and in some 
fiirqign lands the mischief extends to such a degree as wholly 
to prevent any proper cultivation of the soil. In this as well 
as in other matters it may be hoped that the feeling and prac- 
tice of our times is increasingly in &vour of doing justice to 
the tenant. In many cases where large estates have been long 
in the same &mily no leases or agreements between landlord 
and tenant exist. The same &milies of tenants often succeed 
the son to his father on the same farms, with no more thought 
of change of the tenant than of the owner. In these cases 
certain customary regulations between the landlord and the 
tenantry on his estates are generally as well understood and 
oj^aerved as if they were covenants of a lease. It is unques- 
tionably pleasant to see this mutual confidence between land- 
lord and tenant ; but this state of things is unfavourable to 
the spirit of improvement which, since the repeal of the Com 
LawSy has so considerably advanced the culture of the land. 
It IB not now sufficient for the tenant to go on in a routine as did 
lua £kther before him. Under the improved system of farming 
Br liberal and judicious expenditure of capital is needed ; and 
the bargain with the landlord, instead of being merely from 
year to year, should be for such a term aa 'will ^xl^\^ ^sl «saf:X 
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G^culation to be made by the tenant of bis retam far tbis 
outlay. The tenant who has no lease to show this agreement 
but depends upon bis good understanding with bis landlord to 
deal fairly witb him year by year, however complete bis trust 
in this imderstanding may be, has not the needAil, definec^ 
certain basis to rely upon ; and is obviously placed at a dis- 
advantage if he has to borrow any portion of the monqr so 
laid out. 

On somewhat similar grounds stringent clauses and pnn 
hibitions in leases are generally objectionable, as often cramp* 
ing the enterprise of the tenant, alike profitable to him- 
self and his landlord, rather than affording the latter azxy 
serviceable protection. It is indeed now generally understood 
to be the landlord's interest to deal liberally with a good 
tenant who has the skill and capital required to do justioe to 
himself and to the land ; and in these days, when liie &nner 
has to meet in the market the produce of all countries, he 
needs every resource of science, capital, machinery, and 
thorough knowledge of husbandry to compete with fertile 
lands and genial climates. How successfully this may be 
done is fully proved by the increasmg prosperity of all the 
landed interests since the policy of protection has been aban- 
doned. 

: Since this improved system of farming has rendered large 
outlay necessary to enable the tenant to make any profit, the' 
question of the adjustment of this outlay between an ou%oiDg 
and an incoming tenant has acquired increased importonce* 
Formerly all this was regulated by well understood oustoms 
as to payment for standing crops, stocks of manure, &q, ; but 
now, when by deep draining, improving and reclaiming land| 
and many other operations, the value of the fium is per- 
manently increased by this outlay of the tenant, some further 
arrangenient is requisite. As it is the landlord's interest to 
encourage as far as possible this improvement of his property, 
a fair repayment to the tenant leaving a &rm should, in thesis, 
cases, be secured by the lease ; and the proper proportions of 
this outlay to be recovered from the landlord or the inooming 
tapant he clearly defined. So necessary is this held ts^ be, 
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t^t in Ireland, where so much land is occupied at will of the 
landlord without any lease, and the tenant may at any time 
have the customaiy notice to leave, a forcible appeal has been 
made to Parliament to secure by law adequate compensation 
lo the outgoing tenant. But so much difference exists in all 
tibe conditions of almost every separate case, that it will be 
<£fficult, if not impossible, properly to define and secure this 
tenant right j as it is termed. The subject, indeed, is one of 
those cases of dealing between man and man which can hardly 
well be made the matter of precise legislation, and where 
Crovemment can seldom interfere for good. But this objec- 
tion does not apply to some recent measures from which the 
best results have arisen, and may be further expected, in the 
improvement of agricidture. The acts for the culture of 
waste lands, and empowering the loan of public money, tmder 
jproper regulations, for draining and reclaiming land, to be 
rqyaid by instalments; and hr the systematic draining of whole 
districts, where the coimtry is such that without this co- 
operation many &rms could never be drained at all, are in the 
true spirit of enlightened legislation. 

The size of farms is undergoing the change required by the 
improvements of the day. Generally, as in manu&ctures, the 
tendency is to large holdings, where capital can be extensively 
iind systematically employed. But the travelling steam engine 
or machine, visiting &rm after &rm, places many of these re- 
doUrees at the command of the smaller &rmer, and in many 
oases increased vigour and concentration of his own personal 
help and superintendence, on a more confined area, enable 
Mm to hold his groimd. It will be found that the size of 
&nns, as well as the proportions between arable and grazing 
land, will be differently regulated by the wants of different 
districts. 

The necessary outlay to import the com required by our 
unmense population in years of a deficient harvest exercises, 
fer reasons which will hereafter be fully noticed, a most im- 
portant influence on the trade of the country for the time being. 
It is therefore very needful that the most accurate informa^ovsL 
of the probable yield of the wheat crop diou\!\\i^ ^Xaja^^^ 
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early in the year as possible, to provide in time the payment 
for the necessary supplies, and prevent the almost ruinous Iobs 
of importing a large surplus beyond our wants. The attention 
of government has therefore been called to the regular coUed- 
tion of agricultural statistics that may be relied upon, and 
which, besides this great necessity for them, are valuable and 
useful in many respects, that will readily occur to the reader, 
but need not here be further detailed. 

In Ireland, accounts of the land tmder different crops of every 
kind, the number of cattle, horses, &c., have for some years 
been collected with much accuracy throughout the coimtry by 
the police, who are a very intelligent and superior body of 
men. But the extension of this system to England has so far 
been successfully resisted. The jealousy of the cidtivators of 
the soil has been alarmed by what they termed a design of 
prying into their private concerns. Tenants have feared the 
returns collected might in some way or other be used to ftimiBh 
pounds for raising their rents ; and both they and the land- 
lords have &ncied the information might lead to the imposition 
of fresh taxes, or tend to lower the price of grain. It is to be 
hoped that as this subject is further discussed more intelligent 
.ideas will prevail. All these fears seem imreasonable — espe- 
cially that of reduction of prices. The main benefit of accurate 
knowledge would be the prevention of excessive imports of 
com from ignorance of what is actually in the coimtry, or 
what the real deficiency in the home supplies will in the end 
prove to be. These excessive imports must be paid for, ofben 
by deranging the course of trade ; and when once here must 
be sold, even though at a loss, thus bringing down the prices 
of home grown wheat. 

The tenant of mines, fisheries, &c., from the lord of the 
manor differs in some essential features of his position fix>m 
. the tenant farmer or occupier of the soil. There is much risk 
and uncertainty in the search for minerals, and the produce of 
the waters in some cases varies much in different years. It is 
generally impossible to calculate beforehand the outlay or the 
return. Hence the undertaking is more or less of an adventure, 
m which large profits may be made or heavy losses encountered. 
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Therefore, the royalty is generally, especially in the case of 
mines, &c., r^ulated on the principle of a percentage on the 
produce, and a sufficient length of lease given to allow the 
tenant every chance of recovering his first outlay. 

Considerations on rents, royalties, &c., and on the effects of 
different customs as to succession to landed property, will be 
found in the following chapters. 



CHAPTER in. 

RENTS, ROYALTIES, TITHES, TOLLS, ETa 

The distinction between the payment to the landlord for the 
use of the surface of the soil and buildings thereon, such pay- 
ment being called Bent, and that to the lord of the manor, for 
minerals beneath the surface, which is termed Royalty, having 
been explained, we proceed further to consider these pay- 
ments, and some other charges on land. 

By many writers on political economy, the word Rent has 
been employed in a much more restricted sense, being defined 
to mean the payment for the hire of the natural and inherent 
powers of the soil. This restriction, and the confusion of ideas 
which it has sometimes occasioned, demand some attention. 
It has been argued by many writers that, whereas different 
portions of the soil are of various degrees of fertility, say pro- 
ducing wheat to an acre of land, as 4, 6, 8, &c., when- 
.ever the price of wheat enabled the &rmer to till the least 
fertile soil, say No. 4, leaving a Mr profit, the tenant of 
No. 6 would pay a rent which would leave him about the 
fiame proportion of profit, and so on for No. 8. Hence it was 
supposed that the least fertile soil in cultivation paid no rent, 
and the richer lands paid rent in proportion to iheir fertiUty 
*— the best, of course, yielding the most. In proof of this, it 
was argued that there is always abundance of barren and 
waste land to come into cultivation whenever the price of 
wheat is such that the tillage will ^y, TVi\^\»!ct.«a.'S»s^ 

D2 
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being at the bottom of the scale, can pay no rent. If prices 
fall, this land — say No. 4 will go out of cultivation as sooA 
as the profit to be derived from it vanishes ; and the next 
above in the scale of fertility, or No. 6, wotdd no longer be 
able to pay rent and leave a profit, whilst No. 8 would now 
be only able to pay the rent once paid by No. 6. If, on the 
other hand, prices rise so as to leave the land yielding No. 4 
more than an average rate of profit, a still poorer soil, aay 
yielding No. 2, would come into cultivation ; No. 4 would 
now pay the lowest rent ; No. 6 would pay the rent before 
paid by No. 8, whilst the rent of No. 8 would be advanced a 
degree, and so on. 

This definition of Rent (applying the term only to a portion 
of the payment for hire of a farm, instead of to the whole of 
such payment in the general use of the word) was necessary 
whilst the Com Laws were in force, especially in the time of 
what was called the sliding scale, when the price of wheat re- 
gulated the admission of grain fi*om abroad ; for it was then 
needful to show clearly how the exclusion of foreign land from 
competition operated upon the extent of cultivation at home; 
and the com rent then practically fixed the hire of the &rm. 
But now, when fi:ee trade has steadied prices, and it is found 
how many kinds of land not fit for wheat can be profitably 
used for grazing or other crops, the distinction is liable to the 
objections noticed in our preface against some doctrines which 
have caused obscurity and error. If the meaning of the word 
Rent be thus restricted, it is clear that the greater part of the 
total included in the payment to the landlord for the hire of 
the farm must be called by some other name, or an open door 
is left to much confusion of ideas. It would be very hard to 
fix any precise sum out of the rent of a fiirm as being .the pay-^ 
ment for the actual and inherent powers of the soiL Situa- 
tion, with reference to roads, markets, &c., state of cultivation, 
fiirm-buildings, and many other conditions, go to determine 
the rental of a farm, and form a portion of the rent paid. 
Again, by good culture, barren land becomes fertile ; what 
cannot produce grain is available for pasture or green crops; 
audit can hardly be said that any land worth cultivating at 
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all 18 80 sterile as to be permanently unable to pay any rent. 
The tmclauned fettile soils, which, were they at our own door, 
oould afford to sell their produce at a price that would leave 
no power in our &rmers to compete with them, or to pay any 
lent, are in foreign lands ; and before their produce can reach 
our markets it must pay heavy chaises of many kinds, from 
which the crops grown in our own coimtry are free. Many 
of the foreign &rmers of these lands have to purchase clothing, 
implements of husbandry, &c., imported for their use, oflen 
fyom England, and of course at higher prices than are paid for 
the same things by the &rmers at home. Their crops must 
bear freight and charges to bring them to our markets and to 
■ell them here. Farm labour is much dearer in newly ^settled 
countries than in England ; so that, taking all these things 
together, when the wheats of the English and foreign farmer 
are sold in the same market, the charges on the foreign fully 
balance the rent, &c., paid by the English. 

It would take up too much space here to show the limited 
state of things in which this objectionable definition of Rent 
might properly be used with clearness and accuracy. Enough 
has been said to mark the reasons why it does not apply to the 
actual condition of English &rming. Therefore, we use the 
word Rent in the sense generally imderstood as being the 
whole payment from the tenant to the landlord for hire of the 
£mn. Of course, a portion of this rent is for the use of the 
funlf r^ulated by its fertility and state of cultivation. Another 
portion is for the farm buildings, fences, drainage, &c., and 
ether useful outlay of capital on the &rm. Any advantage of 
aitnation the farm may possess, as to access to roads, canals, 
ndlways, nearness to good markets, &c., will also form an 
it^m. In what proportions the total rent is divided into these 
heads can only be vaguely computed by estimates varying in 
each case. 

The general tendency of rents all the country over is to an 
equal rate, allowing the &rmer, when all allowances are fiiirly 
made for each particular case, about the same profit from 
&nning as is yielded by other employments requiring skill aad 
capital. But in practice this equality \a o^ti ^\x>f^^>s^ 
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the number of tenants anxious to take farms far exceeding the* 
nimiber of farms vacant, and by many other circumstanceii'' 
affecting particular districts. Therefore, much inequality often 
prevails in the rates at which iarms are leased. But these 
variations are limited, and in some degree controlled by the 
general tendency to equality just mentioned. This limit, how-' 
ever, is of very imcertain and irregular application. It would 
appear that if the tenant is unable to make an average profit, 
and cannot get his rent reduced, he will not renew his lease of 
the farm. But he seldom leaves his holding imless he is 
wholly imable to live upon it. So much of his outlay is 
locked up in the land and attached to it, that in many cases 
removal is a heavy loss which he cannot summon resolution to 
face, but toils on hoping for better times. It often, on the 
other hand, happens that the farms on many properties are let 
at rents below their value. The owner of the soil is content 
for year after year, with the same fixed rental, leaving the 
whole profit of the improved value of the farm with the 
tenant. Again, where the bad system is pursued of letting 
vacant forms to the best bidder, there is in many neighbour- 
hoods such a competition for farms that rents are offered 
beyond what a tenant can fairly pay, doing justice to himself 
and to the land. Both extremes are in the long run injurious. 
It is now pretty generally imderstood and acted upon by 
intelligent landlords and tenants, that the rent which will 
allow a fair return to a good occupier is best for both parties. 

As the earliest form of sale and purchase has been found to 
be barter or exchange in kind — giving one thing for another 
— so the first appearance of rent is a pajment in kind of a 
portion of the crop to the owner of the soil for the hir^of his 
land ; or sometimes certain work or labour was performed by 
the tenant for his landlord. Both these systems have now 
long been abolished in England, but they still subsist in some 
other countries. Amongst us rent now universally appears as 
a fixed money pajrment by the tenant to the landlord at certain 
times of the year. 

The effect of the uncertainty of the returns fix)m mines, &c., 
upon the agreement between the tenant and lord of the 
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manor was noticed in the last chapter. The royalty paid is 
generally a portion of the produce, say one-tenth or one- 
twentie^y &c., and the lord, like his tenant, depends for his 
returns from the property upon the success of the workings. 
As in nearly all mining operations heavy outlay has to be 
made in the first years, with little or no produce in return, the 
leases are generally for a long term of years to enable the 
tenant to enjoy adequate profit from his expenditure. Though, 
taking the good with the bad, the average profit upon mines is 
probably about equal to the profit from tillage of the surface 
soil, yet this pofit is very imequally divided between the 
different adventurers. Those who ai-e fortunate in getting hold 
of good mines rapidly accumulate wealth, whilst the imlucky 
workers of improductive mineral property often lose all their 
outlay. 

Tithe is of very ancient origin ; and the proportion of the 
produce of the soil paid to the priesthood remains the same 
from the earliest days of which we have any record. The 
payment in kind of a tenth of the grain crops by leaving every 
tenth sheath in the field for the tithe-collector to take as his 
share of the harvest, continued general in England almost to 
the present day. But by a recent statute this has been in 
almost every case compoimded for a yearly payment of a 
fixed sum according to the price of wheat, or by an amoimt 
r^ulated by agreement. 

The history of the land tax is curious in an antiquarian 
point of view, but is fitr beyond the limits of this treatise. It 
was originally the contribution from the owner of the land 
towards the cost of national defence — at that time of course 
much exceeding the present amount in proportion to the 
remaining imposts then paid. Dating from the Saxon times 
it was abolished soon after the Norman Conquest, when the 
feudal system substituted personal service for money pay- 
ment as the contribution of the land to the military expenses 
of the coimtry; but was reimposed when the Revolution 
rendered extraordinary contributions necessary to defray the 
cost of the civil war, and has since remained as an impost on 
the land. The yearly chaige has in many ca&e.<&\^^^s[i ^t£iss>^>o\^ 
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into a fixed sum to free the land by one pajrment tmder 
an Act of Parliament passed for that purpose ; but by no 
means so generally as the conversion of tithes. This tax at 
the present day is not very onerous in amoimt. 

Iliis could not lately be said of the rates for the main- 
tenance of the poor, repair of roads, &c., and coimty ex-^ 
penses. These, especially the poor-rates, have frequently been 
very heavy in some districts. In &ct, under the old artificial 
system of protection, the poor-rates especially increased to? 
such a degree that in some poor parishes the fanners could 
not bear them, and pauperism may &irly be'said to have 
swallowed up the land. But it is now some time dnce 
improved administration of the poor-laws and the increasing 
prosperity of the country have destroyed the worst features of 
this evil. Further measures for equalising the burthen of the 
support of the poor over the whole coimtry are now imder dis- 
cussion. A special chapter will consider this important subject 

The system of providing for the repairs of roads is fer from 
uniform. In some cases the roads are repaired at the expense 
of the parish, and highway rates are raised to pay the cost. In 
other cases the roads are made under Acts of Parliament, which 
empower tolls to be levied on all using the roads to repay the 
ouday and keep them in repair. Here also much has lately 
been done to reduce all to one regular system, and lessen and 
equalise the burthen of rates and tolls ; and more will probably, 
ere long, be effected in the same direction. The immense 
change in local trafiic, caused by railways, renders this re* 
adjustment absolutely needful. 

The advocates of tiie erroneous theory, before noticed, that 
the land is the source of all real wealth, asserted also that the 
land, directly or indirectly, bore the weight of all taxation. 
But since the days when the question of protection was finally 
settled in favour of free trade, we hear less of the burthens <m 
the land being so heavy that the farmers of England must of 
necessily be undersold and rained in the competition .n& 
foreign soils, free from this weight of taxation. In considering 
Rent, some notice was taken of compensating disadvantages 
suffered hy the foreign &rmer in this competition. When the 
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balance comes to be &irly adjusted, it will be found that, 
ewen. sapposmg these charges on the English &nner find 
no corresponding t^uc on his foreign competitor, still there 
are drawbacks and expenses weighing on the fimner abroad, 
before his &rm produce is sold in an English market, which 
faJXj restore the balance — leaving even some advantage 
in the comparison on the side of the comgrower at home. 
But far many of these payments there is an equivalent advan- 
tage. A portion of the rent represents, as we have seen, capi- 
td expended in £urm buildings and other improvements, and 
conveniences on the land — the tolls and rates give the use of 
good roads; whilst the foreign fimner must often provide him- 
odf, at considerable outlay, with his necessary buildings, and 
the want of good roads, which he cannot procure by any tolls, 
i» frequently a cause of heavy and continual loss and expense. 
In the further course of our inquiry we shall see how the 
burthen of taxation is really distributed over the community. 



CHAPTER IV. 



LANDED SUOCESSIOK, PBIHOOENITUBE, AND DIVISION OF 

PROPERTY 

SoMB of the effects of the laws of succession to landed property 
are in moDj ways so important in their bearings upon the 
social wel&re of the commimity as to demand separate consi- 
deration. 

Our limits, however, will only permit a notice of the most 
marked features of difference in this succession ; which gene- 
nlly lie between the law of primogeniture, whereby the eldest 
son inherits the landed estates of his &ther, and ^e division 
of the land amongst all his children at the death of the 
parent. 

The two sides of the channel exhibit prominent examples 
of each mode of inheritance. In England, the eldest son almost 
invariably succeeds to the whole landed e:Etob\/&\ Vsl^tssi^^^'^^ 
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divisioii amongst all the cliildren prevails to a great extent. 
At a first glance it may appear that the distinction between 
children of the same ^mily, made by the accident of birtib, is 
Im&ir, and that the equal division of the properly is more 
(agreeable to reason and justice. And it cannot be denied that 
the law of primogeniture may in some cases be productive of 
family discomfort and individual suffering. But when we 
come to compare, in their general influence on the wel&re of 
society, these two systems of the descent of property, we shall 
soon find how many evils flow from the continual division of 
estates When the principle is fixed that all the yoimger sons 
must be beholden to their own enterprise and success to 
foimd a fortune, leaving the landed property to the eldest as 
heir, they will mostly fi:^m childhood be educated for some 
profession or calling, and all their energies are early called into 
play and fully developed. It would be hard to tell how much 
of her greatness and prosperity at home and abroad England- 
owes to the younger sons who have won wealth and fame for 
their country and themselves, but who, had they inherited a 
share of their father's land, would have been content to live 
quietly as they best could on their inheritance. The tendency 
to vegetate, if we may so speak, upon the soil, and the closeness 
of home habits and ^mily ties, are so strong in their influences 
that, where no powerful motive rouses the dormant &cultie8| 
it wiU oflen happen that many men, even of strong character, 
sink in these circumstances into comparative inaction, who are' 
capable of going far when once i^ly started. Thus the con- 
tinual subdivision of the land has a strong tendency to check 
•enterprise, and bring each following generation lower and 
lower in the social scale. If a man of activity and determined 
character would resist this downward course, he can only do 
.80 by purchasing the neighbouring holdings of those who have 
become imable to exist on the small portions of land allotted to 
tthem by inheritance. But this process of again building up a 
sufficient estate seldom answers. It has frequently to be done 
with borrowed money, and, where land is the main reliance for 
subsistence, its price is artificially raised ; so that the man who 
has succeeded in getting hold by purchase of land sufiicient to 
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afford him a coin£>rtable sabsistence, generally toils wearily 
all his life long under the burthen he has contracted, worn down 
by efforts to raise the means of repayment of his debt, and 
often sinking in the struggle. In communities of small holders 
of land, education and intelligence are mostly at a low ebb, 
and society gradually declines. We estimate highly the cha- 
racter contributed to the whole people by the class of tillers of 
the soil. But they must be kept alive and stimulated by the 
mixture with other classes. And this is done in the best 
manner, securing the family connection with other professions 
and callings by, as it were, continually sending out the 
younger sons from the agricultural colony into the bustling 
world. The whole tone of family education and intelligence is 
thus raised with the happiest effects. 

Oar sister country, Ireland, but lately afforded a mournful 
pcture of the last stage of the evils of small holdings and en- 
cumbered estates. Her swarming population of cottier tenantry, 
mtdtiplying and starving on the land, were not poorer than 
small landed proprietors would, in the end, become with an 
unchecked division at each succession to the properties. We 
can now with pleasure hold up this sad example as a warning, 
for happily its worst evils have long passed away, and Ireland 
is rapidly becoming rich and prosperous. In a sore time 
of femine some years back, from failure of the potato crop, 
b^an that wonderful emigration of the poorer people which 
has continued up to our days, when it is happily checked by 
their having no inducement to seek foreign lands, now finding 
they can live comfortably in their own. This blessed change 
has mainly been produced by the operation of an Act for 
selling encumbered estates (presently to be further noticed), 
which improved and enlarged the scale of agriculture, and set 
capital free to be employed on the land and in the country — 
thus converting the half-starved cottier tenants into prosperous 
labourers, living comfortably on their wages. 

On the other hand, great mischie& often £)llow frY)m the 
system of entail, whereby the estate is so settled that each 
successive owner has merely a life interest in the property. 
ia most cases land so held is uninipiov^. ^I!\i^ ^-^irci^sc: S& 
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merely a tenant for life ; and where the heir in tail, as he is 
termed, is a minor, — seeing that the death of the owner in 
possession may happen any day, when the property passes to 
the heir on whom it is entailed, — ^the difficulty of all arrange- 
ments for judicious outlay on the land, with any certain 
repayment, are very great. Unless the next in succession can 
join in the security, there is no chance of getting any money 
lent upon the security of the land ; and if he lays out his own 
money, the owner for his own life merely risks its entire loss 
to his family. 

Estates heavily encumbered by mortgage, held in chanceotyv 
or by corporations, or public bodies, are often, for similar 
reasons, imimproved.* It will be remembered that in Lrelaad 
the heavy mortgage debts upon the land threatened to bring 
the whole coimtry to beggary, until the passing of the Encum* 
bered Estates Act provided for the sale of such properties,^- 
giving an unimpeachable title to the purchasers^ and undeis 
taking, by commissioners, the division of the proceeds of the 
sales amongst the parties having claims on the estates. Tim 
measure, as we have before remarked, has had the most com- 
plete success in restoring prosperity to the landed interest, and 
to the whole Irish nation. The effects have been like rainn^ 
a dead corpse to be a living body. Improved farming, and 
rapidly increasing wealth and comfort have succeeded to wastia 
lands and squaHd misery all over the coimtry, as the rich aoil 
passed from the poverty-stricken owners into the hands el 
purchasers able to do justice to the land. So well, indeed^ 
has this measure worked, that we trust that these pages will. 
not long have passed the press before its benefits will be ez» 
tended to England.f It woidd have reached us ere this had 1|ie 
pressing necessity for some such remedy been as great here as 
in Ireland. But though not so urgently indispensable amongal 
us, it would, nevertheless, be a great boon to this countiy.^ 

* Honourable mention should here be made as an exception of numy 
estates owned by Companies of Freemen and public bodies in London, 
which, especially in Ireland, are well and liberally managed. 

t In mentioning this statesmanlike measure, which has been the ski* 
ration of Ireland, due honour must be ^ven to its author, Sir John 
jRomilly, the worthy son of an illustrious sire. 
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CHAPTER V. 

as CAPITAL, MONET LENDING, AND INVESTMENT 

OuB introduction marked the origin of capital in storing up 
tke accumulated produce of labour ; and we there noticed some 
of the consequent effects upon society from the difference 
which the possession of more or less property creates between 
di£&rent classes. Pursuing the same subject further, we now 
come to consider the employment of capital in the present day; 
the interest or profit which forms the return in revenue for 
such employment being the subject of the following chapter. 

In the earliest and most primitive times, the property of 
each individual, even when comparatively great, comprises only 
sneh things as he can carry about with him. The chief 
of the savage tribe soon afler begins to hoard together 
various articles which he deems of value. Then, as security 
in possession becomes comparatively more assured, the riches 
of a prosperous man are measured by his accumulated stores 
of foody cattle, arms, clothing, &c The same manifest con- 
vemence which caused the employment of money in sales and 
purchases, instead of the former dumey process of barter, also 
induced the hoarding up capital, or a store of money, in place 
of a multitude of various articles which before had constituted 
wealth. The way in which this capital may be increased by 
continual employment was a discovery naturally soon follow* 
lag its acquidtion. 

Some men of great energy and activity of character continue, 
long aHer having amassed large fortunes, to follow the course 
of prosperous industry and enterprise by which they became 
rich. But more generally, when a certain point has been 
reached in the career of prosperity, the desire arises to enjoy 
the fruits of labour in security. Thua \& cx^\/^ ^ O^s^sa^^ 
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men well known as capitalists, living upon the revenue of tiheir 
property or capital, which is employed in various ways by the 
busy workers in the great hives of industry, who pay for the 
hire or use of this capital on such terms as may be agreed. 
By this means the men able to devise and cany out importazit 
undertakings for individxial or national profit or advantage, ace 
supplied with the means, without which these operatioiis 
never could have been effected ; and the capitalist receives, 
free £:om personal toil or anxiety, a portion of the earnings 
which his money has made. The workings of this impiortantt 
element of national prosperity will Airther be traced in detail 
as we proceed ; when it will appear that, though in many cases 
losses and misfortune have resulted from too great &cilitie8 
of procuring capital for unsoimd and delusive speculationfij 
yet these instances bear no proportion to the immense benefits 
which the extension of credit on soimder principles has con- 
ferred upon our coimtry. 

Early in society the money lenders fi)rmed a separate class; 
and though they were found too useful to be dispensed witi, 
they were long looked upon with much suspicion and diff^ 
like. It was presumed that they exacted extravagant pscy^ 
ments for the use of their loans, and amassed wealth by 
oppressing the needy borrowers. Much of this feeling hta 
prevailed even down to our own times ; and it was long sap- 
posed that the intervention of the law is required to set^ 
the terms on which money should be lent. The next chapter 
will trace these regulations to their removal in our oim 
country. 

The influence which the power wielded, by capitalists and 
money lenders has often enabled them to exercise over the 
rulers of countries in the decision of war or peace, and ihe 
protection or overthrow of rival governments, has in all ages 
been considerable. For some time back England by this in- 
fluence has largely controlled the destinies of Europe, and, by 
closing or opening her purse-strings, has often directed the 
issues of peace or war. From these loans arose, by degrees, 
the system of national debts, which have in this century 
reached a truly wondrous magnitude. The bearings of thi£ 
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system upon the wel&re of our own and foreign lands will be 
more fitly examined in another place. 

As capital rapidly accumulates by the number of parties 
Iioarding their profits or revenues for lucrative investment, it 
-becomes difficult to find emplo3nDient for it as fiist as it in- 
creases in prosperous coimtries. Hence the quantity or amount 
.offered fi>r hire by the lenders soon far exceeds tibe wants of 
ihe borrowers, and by the well-known law of supply and 
donand the rate of interest gradually declines. Considering 
4ihe gigantic increase of the capital of England in the last 
^enlj years, it is a wonderiul proof of the energy and pros- 
perity of our country that this decline has not long ago reached 
a very low point amongst us. The downward tendency has 
.been arrested by the rapid growth of many of our colonies 
jopening out vast new fields for the emplo3nDient of capital, 
and by the unexampled expansion of our agriculture, manu- 
&ctures, and commerce since peace and free trade have in- 
creasinigly prevailed over the world ; but from the overflowing 
supply of money, the rate of interest would nevertheless have 
xapidly declined, had it not been for our enormous funded 
.debt. Large amounts of Government securities are always 
ijm sale, and various kinds of stocks, as they are termed, pass 
from one hand to another; the income to be derived from 
which fixes what we may call the minimum rate of interest. 
Yet this low rate, though secure, is not satisfactory to a large 
portion of capitalists, who are driven by their desire for its 
increase to seek various apparently more lucrative investments; 
too often forgetting the golden maxim that high interest and 
great risk of losing the principal are mostly but the same thing 
under different names. Unfortunately there always exist too 
many adventurers skilled in baiting the lure; whether for 
specious schemes of fabulous profits fix)m sending money to 
foreign lands, or for various speculations and adventures at 
Jiome, with equal dreams of wealth — both too often being 
merely short roads to ruin and beggary. At the present 
moment they mostly get up companies for every imagina- 
ble purpose, in utter defiance of the well-known truth that 
there are but few businesses or undextakm^ ^\!^^ ^:»sw 
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be profitably carried on by companies with boards of directors^ 
especially when competing with the vigour and skill of indi* 
▼idnals, each managing his own business and looking after his 
own property. Further consideration will be given to this 
subject in another place ; but we may here mention two great 
evils arising from these imsound imdertakings, in addition to 
the frequent ruin of the unhappy adventurers who are often 
foolish enough thus to risk and lose the incomes which are 
their sole means of subsistence. 

The getting up of these speculations and companies created 
and maintains a class of men as directors, managers, secretar 
ries, &c,, who imdertake to transact business and direct con* 
cems about which they know nothing — too often being 
themselves without any stake or interest in the adventure— 
in &ct, mere decoy ducks to catch the imfortunate share-*- 
holders who rely upon them, and birds of prey to feed upon 
them when snared. Again, when these companies enter into 
business to any extent, thejr often derange trade, and for a time 
cause much loss and mischief to the soimd trading interests 
with which they come in contact, from their reckless, un- 
skilled mode of managing their affairs. Two obvious conclu- 
sions flow from reflecting on this subject, as rules of conduct 
80 obvious that few will contradict them. Much suflering 
would be prevented if as few violp-ted them. People depending 
for their support upon an income should be content with the 
rate of interest which is positively safe, and not be induced 
by any lure of profit, or any reliance upon assurances of per- 
fect security, to venture or risk in any way what they cannot 
uflbrd to lose. And even when the loss of the sum proposed 
to be invested could be borne without much privation, people 
who understand nothing of business should not, on any ac- 
<X)unt, be induced to be shareholders in business concerns. 
They must whoUy rely on others, and being unable, frotii 
want of knowledge, to act for themselves, are equally help- 
less whether things go right or wrong ; and so £u: from having 
any chance of lessening or avoiding loss or misfortune by 
prudent management, tibey very rarely know anything is in 
danger until they open their eyes to find all is lost It is 
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needless to aaj that prudent men of business will always 
exercise the utmost caution in venturing into concerns wholly 
out of their knowledge and experience. Before doing so, 
thej will take good care to see well what they are imder- 
taking; and either have sufficient ground for reliance on some 
aikiJlled party for management, or make up their minds to learn 
enough to enable them to look after the thing properly them- 
selves. Less caution, of course, is needed where capital is 
lent ; the borrower imdertaking all the risk of its employ- 
ment. Tet even here great care is required to see that any 
party offering high interest is able to give full and satisfactory 
secnrilj for the loan. Much business is done by capital raised 
wholly on credit; and to the expansion thus given to all the 
resources of the coimtry, a great part of the present prosperity 
of England is owing. But the consideration of this system, 
with the great evils of its abuse, and the mode of lessening 
these efvils to derive from it the greatest possible advantages, 
belong to the part of this treatise devoted to banking and 
money matters* 

The early appearance of the Jews as chief money lenders is 
mentioned in the following chapter, which completes, as &r as 
our limits will allow, the review of this subject.* 



CHAPTER VI. 

INTEREST, USURY, PROFIT, ETC. 



Js the early stages of society, as in newly settled countries, 
mutual dependence on the resources of friends and neighbours 
is rendered inevitable by the scanty stores of each individuaL 
Each in turn becomes lender or borrower of some useful thing; 

* The increase of capital by saviDgB out of profits and income at tho 
present time, has been stated at somewhat over five millions per month 
in the United EingdouL This, of conrse, can be only computed ap- 
proximately ; but the oontinnal advance of the revenue, and of almost 
every branch of trade, provea these figures to b« & i&iO&seEtXA ^sdcafiSHX^ 
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and no payment or liire is demanded for the loan beyond the 
general imderstanding that the borrower, when he has the 
power, will in his turn lend anything which hi« neighbour 
may require.* 

But when money comes into use, the wide distinction be- 
tween this and other articles creates a difference between the 
loans of money and those of other things which can be lent 
and borrowed. The lender of capital requires as its hire a 
portion of the gains which the borrower derives from the loan. 
Though this claim is founded in reason and equity, yet it has 
been looked upon as a hardship and injustice from the remotest 
times almost to the present day. It is only very recently that 
the law fixing the highest rate of interest which the money- 
lender could demand has been repealed in England, and some 
consideration may properly here be given to the propriety and 
eflfects of this change. 

The causes which produced the early and uniform demand 
for interest or hire for money lent, in distinction to other 
articles, for the loan of which, as we have noticed, no hire was 
demanded, are apparent in the continual productiveness of 
capital when constantly employed, and the consequent loss of 
this profit to the lender during the period of the loan. When 
the borrower only pays a portion of the profit which he is able 
to realise by means of the sum lent, the transaction is alike 
profitable to both parties. But it will often happen that he 
borrows under the pressure of some want or emergency, and 
is unable to replace by any profit the interest paid by him for 
the use of the money which he has borrowed. In such cases 
this payment of interest is a loss, for which he has no other 
compensation than the advantage which he may indirectly 
have derived from the loan, in helping him over a time of diffi- 
cidty or preventing more severe losses. When money-lending 
became a distinct calling, there naturally ensued the same 
difference of position between the dealers on both sides — the 
iendei-s and borrowers of money — as between the buyers and 

* Onr readers will remember partial exceptions to this general rule 
la the LeriticaU law of the Pentateuch. 
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sellers of all other commodities. The lender was clearly in- 
terested to get the most interest he could for the use of his 
eapital, and the borrower equally so to pay the least rate for 
which he could procure the loan. Hence the pressure of want 
or difficulty imder which the loan was sought ofben induced 
the lender to demand and the borrower to agree to pay in- 
terest far exceeding the customary rate. This is generally 
termed usurious interest, and the exaction of it is known in 
law as usury.* The thoughtless and improvident, especially 
the yoTmg, have in all times wasted their property, and been 
continually plimged in debt and difficulty. They have na- 
turally always been, and still are, in consequence, the prey of 
the money-lenders ; and frequently submit to any exaction, 
however ruinous, to procure a little temporary relief. Who- 
ever has once embarked in such a course rarely, if ever, re- 
covers himself or arrests his downward fall to utter ruin. The 
money-lender, aware that in lending to such parties he has 
but a doubtfid chance of repayment, will demand such extrava- 
gant interest upon each loan that, even if he has many entire 
losses, he may secure larp^e profits on his whole dealini^s, taking 
onetemsaction with anoA^. 

From the earliest times of money-lending, of which we have 
any account, the securities for loans have been of the same 
kind, varying but little from those oflfered at the present day, 
save as regards the first, which the almost entire abolition of 
imprisonment for debt has all but wholly removed, viz. : — 
1. Personal — where the borrower in default of pajnnent lost his 
property and liberty, and became the bondsman or slave of 
his creditor, or was at his option sold into slavery or put in 
prison tiU he could pay the amoimt. 2. Sureties — where 
other parties became, with their goods and persons, liable for 
the debt if the borrower was imable to pay. 3. Pledges — 
where the clothes, cattle, arms, implements, merchandise, &c., 
of the borrowers were deposited as security for the loan, and 
were forfeited to the lender if payment was not duly piade ; 

* Though the term is now thus limited in use, originally all money- 
lenders were called usurers, and the hire of money now called interest^ 
was generally termed usury. 

£2 
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and 4. The land — on whicn security will be found in history 
to have been given in every degree, from the single field of the 
humble &rmer to the province or kingdom pledged by the 
sovereign or rulers of the country, for money advanced in some 
time of difficulty. The same excess of expenditure over the 
means of pa3anent which ruins individuals, has often placed 
Monarchs and Senates in the power of the money-lender. 
What gambling is to the spendthrift, war is to a nation, and 
thoughtless profligacy ruins both. 

The Jewish laws, as given in the Bible, contain many pre- 
cise regulations to restrain the cruel and oppressive use of the 
power of the money-lender over the defaulting debtor.* The 
protection extended to all the forms of security above noticed. 
The garment given in pledge by day must be restored for a 
covering to the poor debtor at night. The personal liberty 
and landed estate forfeited were restored at a given period, 
and in the year of Jubilee. We find in th€ middle and later 
periods of the Roman history, when luxury had corrupted the 
manners of the people, that their debts to money-lenders 
caused at various times large numbers of the middle and 
upper classes to lose their personal freedom and landed pro« 
perty^ and repeatedly led to violent attempts to overthrow 
the government, in the expectation that all debts woidd be 
swept away in the confusion of an upturning of society. 

Early in history the Jews appear upon the scene as money 
lenders. Driven from their own land by the Divine curse, 
and scattered amongst all nations, yet preserving amongst all 
a faith and customs which separated them from the people of 
the land in which they dwelt, they foimd in individual enter* 
prise the vent for extraordinary activity and mental power 
which woidd in happier times have made the most able and 
ambitious of them rulers over their own coimtrymen. And 
these alien wanderers, severed by a wide gulf from the deni- 
zens of the land, have been from the period of their disper- 

* The analogy between these (allowing for differences of time and 
climate) and the protection extended to the poor and needy, by our 
laws rq^xdating the interest to be charged by pawnbrokers and the 
redemption of pledges, will at once occor to our readers. 
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Bion down to our own times hated and persecuted wherever 
they sojonmed. The bitterness of a national and reb'gious 
quarrel was thus added to the conflicting interests between the 
lender and borrower, oflen causing much oppression and 
misery. Our immortal Shakespeare has given a vivid picture 
of the working of these feelings on both sides. In his Mer- 
chant of Venice, the Jew and the Christian, the usurer and 
the borrower, live to all times as they were, and were looked 
upon in the middle ages of society. Objects of hatred and 
suspicion, the Jews were repeatedly driven from the country 
where they had formed a settlement and acquired wealth ; or 
were tortured and slain and their property plundered. In 
many countries they were, and remain to this day, deprived 
of the right to own land and of many other of the common 
rights of men.* 

Until very recently our laws contained stringent regula- 
tions to prevent more than a certain rate of interest from 
being exacted by the money-lender. All engagements to pay 
more than this rate, which was termed the legal rate of inte- 
reis*, were declared void, and the lender demanding usurious 
interest was in danger of losing the whole debt. These laws 
against usury were first repealed in all cases except where 
money was lent on landed security. This last prohibition has 
now been removed, and the lender and borrower, like the 
buyers and sellers of other things, are left free to bargain 
with each other, and fix the rate of interest as each transac- 
tion may require. 

It is needful that some standard, or what is called a 
legal rate of interest, should exist for regulating what in- 
terest should be paid in cases where no specific bargain has 
been made ; and this rate, as our readers are aware, is fixed 
by our laws. But beyond this the legislature should not go 
in regulating the rate of hire in loans or dealings in money. 
All restrictions as to the highest or lowest terms of the bargain 

• Happily in oup country these "wretched prejudices of race have 
g^ven way, and many of our Jewish citizens have won the esteem of all 
classes by their worth and services to the conmrnxiaV}, 
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are open to the objections fatal to all interference with entire 
freedom of trade, which will be considered in their proper 
place. It may suffice here to remark that these restrictians 
foiled to defend the needy and improvident borrower, for 
whose protection they were framed. On the other hand, 
their operation often tended to make his position worse. The 
competition of a better class of money lenders, to whom the 
terms fixed by law allowed no fair equivalent for the risks of 
the loan was prevented, and the field thus left open to the lowest 
usurers, who, well skilled in a multitude of devices to elude 
legal penalties, pillaged without remorse or mercy the un- 
happy victim whose necessities left him helpless in their 
hands. "We have at last learned by experience that no laws 
can protect men from the consequences of their own foUy^ 
and that trading in money is like trading in other things, in 
which when fi^ud has been, as fer as possible, prevented by 
law all further legal interference with the terms upon whidi 
the parties deal with one another can produce nothing but 
mischief. 

We have also happily in a great measure outgrown the 
violent prejudices, once almost imiversal, against money-lender^ 
as a class. It has been found, on a wide and impartial view of 
their dealings, that though in some cases the accusations against 
them have been well founded, yet that the many instances in 
which they were of essential service, by aflfording help in 
emergencies to individuals and commimities, had been over- 
looked in the sweeping censures cast upon them. In this 
case, as in most others in this world, good and evil are mingled ; 
and as mankind improve, the advantages of the former are 
secured with less alloy from the latter ; but some drawback 
from the good results of any improvement possible in this 
stage of existence must ever remain. By gradual amendment, 
rather than by ftitile attempts to enforce sound action in some 
of the gangrened limbs of a corrupt state of society, will the 
only real cure of any existing evils be produced. As are the 
borrowers so will be the lenders. In a future page such of the 
tendencies to elevate the moral tone of the whole community 
as belong to our subject will be more ftdly discussed. 
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The profit derived by the capitalist from employing his 
capital himself should be larger than the interest which another 
will pay him for its use. He should in this case receive a 
return for his skill and industry employed in the management 
of the business in which his property is embarked. Some 
extra receipt is also required to cover all risk of any loss of 
the whole or a portion of his store, which is borne by himself 
instead of by the borrower in the case of a loan. But when 
a thrifty, prosperous man keeps all his savings in his business 
he will often find his capital gradually grows larger than he 
can well employ. Hence the frequent temptation to unwise 
extension of his concerns or unsound and hazardous specula- 
tions. If he resolves to keep all his capital in his trade, the 
prudent man will rather be content with the profit he can 
make safely, though on a reduced scale, than be tempted by 
the lure of gain to operations which his better judgment con- 
demns as unsafe. The subject of profit on trade will be farther 
considered in its proper place. 



SECTION 11. 

MANUFACTURES AND TRADES 



CHAPTER I. 

WORKINQ OF METALS AND MACHINERT 

With the working and use of metals all civilisation may truly 
be said to begin, for without their help little or no progress 
can be made in the arts of life. Iron especially is so fitted 
for an infinite variety of purposes, and of such constant fami- 
liar use, that it requires some effort of the imagination to fancy 
to what a condition man would be reduced if wholly deprived 
of its help. Almost every day we see fresh applications of 
this metal to ships, buildings, &c., dispiacixv^ -^QO^^^Xf^xv.^^ ^sA 
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Other coostmctiye materials. The wealth and power of Eiiglaiii 
may be said to be mainly built npan our inezhaoBtible abireft 
of iron ores, coal, and limestone, in snch proximity as to give ni 
tmrivalled ^cilities for mannfactming iron and ated. 8ino6 
the application of steam power and machinery flo implied, tSiea^ 
resources have been increased indefinitely. Without these 
combined advantages little progress conld have been made. 
Iron, coal, steam, and machinery, each companitively powedett 
by itself alone, have tmited to perform tasks which all the 
nations of the earth gathered together for the porpose wilh one 
will in one place conld not have accomplished without their 
aid. Thus armed, science and industiy every day make ra|dd 
progress, extending at every step the power of man over time, 
space, and matter. In this onward march there is no halting. 
Every day gains something ; every foothold upon new ground 
is the starting-point for a further advance. 

Therefore though many important manufactures had long 
been carried on amongst us before this era of invention, saxh. 
a mighty change has been wrought in all of them by the appli- 
cation of these new powers, that we make the working of 
metals and machinery the starting-point in our review of ihe 
manufactures of England. 

Our land has been known from the earliest times of which 
we have any tradition as abounding in mineral wealth. Mer- 
chants from the East visited our southern coasts, called by them 
the Tin Islands, to gather the pebbles of rich tin ores brought 
down by the streams, just as gold is now discovered to be in 
so many coimtries. This stream-tin is so pure that small skill 
in smelting is required to produce the metal. The simple 
use of fire separates the few impurities, which escape as gases 
or mix with the fuel, leaving the refined tin to flow from the 
furnace fit for use. Before the use of coal, the large depodts 
of iron ore in our midland districts were reduced with char- 
coal from the forests then covering that part of the country. 
But imtil the furnaces were heated by coal the working of 
iron was very insignificant compared with its present gigantic 
extent. The discovery of abimdant deposits of iron ore dose 
to ibose of coal at once removed the foundries from their 
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fbnner localities, the woods of which were getting hst exhausted, 
to the new neighbourhoods where abundant stores of the need- 
iul fuel were close at hsmd. The use of steam enabled the 
mines of various metals to be drained and the courses of ore 
£>Ilowed to their rich intersections &r beneath the surface, 
whilst the coal, as in the case of iron, supplied abundant means 
of smelting the metallic produce. Before this use of steam, 
little could be done in most cases in mining beneath the 
Wei where drainage from a leet or watercourse became im- 
possible. Only in a few favoured localities could the water- 
wheel be applied with sufficient power to make head against 
any considerable stream of water in deep mines, until New- 
comen and Watt aroused from the sleep of ages the giant whicb 
has since toiled unwearied in the service of man. Their 
steam-engines, by draining deep collieries, supplied the fuel 
which fed them, and enabled them to unwater deep mines of 
all the metals produced by England in such abimdance. The 
power thus gained has since been immensely increased by 
better arrangements of the working parts of the engine; whilst 
science has continually made freala. discoveries in separating 
metals from the alloys and earths with which the ores are 
mingled in their crude state. These discoveries are perchance 
only in their infancy. New metals and metallic compounds 
are found and tried in various combinations, some of which 
promise to be serviceable, whilst continual improvements are 
made in extracting and refining mineral produce. Riches 
are discovered in what was once in ignorance thrown aside 
as waste ; and poor garbled ores are smelted and separated 
into usefiil metals which could not be profitably reduced by 
any process formerly known. Perhaps the greatest recent 
improvements are in making, forging, and casting iron and 
steel. Without the machinery recently introduced, especially 
the steam-hammer, even all the modem inventions whidi 
have made the reduction of crude ores into iron and steel a 
new art, would have been comparatively of small value. But 
now, when our improved furnaces have produced iron suitable 
for every purpose to an extent before impossible, by our ma- 
nifold appliances for working it, the lar2<^t.TQaia»^VL^^c^3s:^^ 
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and fashioned with ease. Bars, plates, castings of every kind^ 
whatever is needed in every form, of the largest size which th^ 
strength of the material will bear, are now produced, and iron 
is daily applied to iresh uses, to which there seems no limit. 

It is curious to trace the origin of some of these chemical 
discoveries to the same tiiirst for gold which in our days sends 
abroad thousands, enduring ten times the labour and privation, 
which would ensure success in many walks of industry at 
home, to toil in the gold-fields of foreign lands. The excite- 
ment of gambling possesses them. In this golden lottery they 
may any day draw a prize and suddenly become rich. So in. 
the middle ages, when little was known of chemistry, many 
wasted their whole lives, and spent all they had, in fruitless 
attempts to make gold. Crafty possessors of a scanty know- 
ledge often used it to work upon the greed of the ignorant* 
Chaucer's inimitable tale shows vividly how the alchemist in 
his days plundered the fools who thought he possessed the de- 
sired secret, and shrewdly remarks upon the folly of supposing 
that these men could enrich others who never could raise 
themselves from the most abject poverty save by the money 
they managed to extort from the dupes on whom they preyed. 
We learn from the well-known work of one of our great dra- 
matists that the same deception was profitably practised abo¥e 
two himdred years later ; and even up to this century men 
were found here and there who lost all they had and crazed 
themselves in this mad pursuit. We hope this delusion has 
now finally vanished before the increasing light of truth and 
science. Yet these slaves of the crucible and ftirnace, by con- 
tinual experiments, discovered — not what they sought — but 
many chemical facts, which science has since verified and sy^- 
tematised. By their continual working with mercury, for 
example, they stumbled upon some idea of its use in the sepa- 
ration of metals, for which it is now so extensively employed. 
In this direction some of them undoubtedly came very near 
great discoveries ; and operating upon some ores and metallic 
compounds, might make people believe that they made the 
gold or silver which they only extracted fi-om the mixtures in 
^Juch it before lay hidden and imknown, or might produce 
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some alloy of base materials, so exactly counterfeiting the 
predoos metal that it oould not be detected as &lse. In fact, 
the most probable explanation of what we read about some of 
these men is, that now and then one managed to enrich him- 
self in this way by some secret which perished with him. Even 
in our times there are secrets afloat more than many, even 
amongst scientific men, dream of. Some of these lie in the 
production .of base metals, so entirely resembling gold and 
silver as to resist all the known tests and defy detection. 
The commonest application of this fraud is to jewellery, 
where exact comparison by weight is practically impossible. 
Some remarkable instances have occurred of these counterfeits 
deceiving even the most experienced gold and silver smiths. 
lake coiners, the men who practise this deception, lurk in holes 
and comers, and seldom long escape their deserved punish- 
ment. 

Wood and leather have for ages been employed in wheels 
and driving bands, more or less rude, in the form of windmills, 
waterwheels, &c., applied to various purposes in almost every 
part of the world. But this use of the power of the elements 
remained stationary above two thousand years, without any 
invention worth notice expanding their action. The applica- 
tion on a gigantic scale of the power of water in the hydraulic 
press, only became possible in our days, when working in iron 
had been brought to the highest degree of perfection. The 
introduction of steam-power marks the date when the use of 
machinery, as we now imderstand the term, may be said to 
b^in. By this power England is raised in strength far above 
countries which are much more populous. Every bushel of 
coals which feeds the iron labourer — every gallon of water 
which supplies the gigantic moving power of the engine, re- 
presents, in eflfective force, an addition of men and horses to 
our population and working vigour. 

The changes which the introduction of machinery produces 
in the condition of the hand workmen, will be considered in a 
chapter, devoted to this interesting subject 

All export of machinery, especially that used in the manu- 
fecture of fiibrics of cotton, wool, &c.,'waalaii^Y^OK^'^^^>3S3^- 
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der the idea that our pre-eminence as a mann&ctiiring ooixnlr) 
depended upon keeping secret from other nations the inventiott 
which have been carried to such perfection amongst us. Bdc 
when the real causes of our superiority in this respect came U 
be better understood, all restrictions on exporting machinet] 
were abolished; as have been many other protective law 
which were long defended on similar grounds. The rescdti 
show greater prosperity to our manu&,cturing interests ani 
a large and profitable trade in making machinety for ex* 
port. Whether in any stage of manufacturing industry pto^ 
tection of any kind is ever beneficial, will be considered ii 
discussing the whole question of free trade contrasted will 
monopoly. It is generally admitted that when the stage o 
infancy is passed, protective fostering impedes, in place of ad- 
vancing, progress in any trade or manufacture. 

The workers in metals early stood out as a separate class ii 
the infancy of society, when almost every other trade and calling 
were branches of the domestic employments of each household 
We hear in the oldest records of skilled workmen — * cunnin* 
artificers,' amongst those who wrought brass and iron, whUs 
ploughshare, sword, and spear, the graven and molten imagi^ 
and vessels and ornaments of various kinds, appear amongii 
the first works of the smith and the founder. Before the M 
vention of gunpowder, when battles were decided by hand t( 
hand conflict, the temper of iron, steel, and brass was a miatte 
of vital moment in weapons of attack and armour of defence 
The East was long fiimous for supreme skill and many sect^ 
in forging swords, &c., and Spain and Italy enjoyed the sani 
reputation in the middle ages.* It is only from comparativirf 
late times that England attained her present reliown for stec 
and iron work, and still more recently that she has made asf; 
great progress in the manufacture of the best plate and jewel 
lery. Until our times, tasteful ornament and design in th 
most elegant articles were confined to the best foreign works 
especially of France and Italy, which our first workmen wei 

* Damascus, Toledo, and Milan, are well known names, as well i 
that of Andrea Ferrara^ the sword makers 
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ooatent to imitale with no hope of riyaUing. But every day 
now sees some advance in beauty and originality of form and 
ftdiion amongst ua, and we may hope, ere long, to become as 
oelebiated for the taste as we have always been for the excel* 
lence of our workmanship. 

It has heeaa. said, in treating of mines, that the labour and 
ddll employed in working foreign ores and metals, may be, in 
some cases, a greater source of wealth to a nation than the 
same px>duce from mines at home would be with less manu- 
&ctiiring advantages. Therefore, we need only here refer to 
what is there stated to show that in this, as in all other cases, 
labour profitably applied is the only certain source of wealth 
and prosperity. 



CHAPTER n. 

OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 



By manu&cture, in the largest sense, is meant the produc* 
tion of everything made by the hand of man. But the word 
is generally restricted by usage to objects which are multiplied 
after one type or pattern in distinction from the productions of 
genius and &ncy, which are called works of art, each of which 
is. individual and a separate creation.* 

Certain manu&ctures — those of wool, cotton, flax, and silk 
-~have attained such an extension in England that the word, 
wlien not limited by some description, is generally understood 
as referring to these alone, and is applied to the process of 
manu&cturing these articles in large establishments, as con- 
trasted with their production on a limited scale in smaller 
buildings or in the cottages of the workmen, as well as to the 
manufactured articles produced. In this sense we speak of 
the manu&ctures of England in the present chapter. 

Manufiictures on this system are amongst the productions of 
a very advanced state of civilisation. Long after the division of 
labour had created many trades to fit for use the several animal 

* Example. — ^A drawing of a group of flowers is a work of art — the 
Bame group repeated in a printed or woven fabric a ixiaxrai'afiX.'QS^ 
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and y^etable materials for variotis kinds of fabrics, we find tih6 
spinner, weaver, dyer, iuller, &c., each exercising bis craft in 
bis own dwelling or in a small adjacent workshop. From this 
state of things to the immense establishments, where migfalp^ 
steam engines and hundreds of people impel and guide nu^ 
chinery in many rooms of vast buildings, a veiy wide step has 
to be taken. The progress, at first but slow, moves when a 
certain stage in advance has been reached with a more n^id 
pace, xmtil the separated workmen gather in great factories, as 
they are called ; a few of which employ the inhabitants of a 
whole town. It is soon found that the same causes which en- 
abled the first manu&cturers to realise large profits by collect- 
ing a few scattered workshops into one establishment continue td 
give those who succeed them, with better arrangements upon 
a larger scale, immense advantages over the small beginners of 
the system. Hence continual extension and improvement 
have marked the last half century, especially in the few last 
years; imtil, by division of labour and successive expansions of 
the power of machinery, an amount of production has been 
reached which, proceeding much fiirther on the same scale, 
would ere long make more goods than the whole world can find 
wearers for. ■ 

Anjrthing like a history of this growth of our manu&ctur^ 
especially that of cotton, would absorb the entire space devoted 
to this treatise, to do very insufficient justice to a subject rf 
such interest and magnitude. We must be content wi^ fiei^ 
naming Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, and Cartwright, itt 
those who, with many others, stand prominent as the first id 
the introduction and improvement of our spinning and we«1^ 
ing machinery. Another name demands separate mentioti) 
both from the ingenuity and elegance of his invention, and 1h6 
desire naturally felt not to forget the just claims of a dis^ 
tinguished foreigner* Joseph Marie Jacquard, early in the 
present century, invented at Lyons the loom bearing his name, 
which enables varieties, almost infinite, of colour and pattertt 
to be woven in the substance of the cloth. First used in silkj 
ibis loom has been arranged to suit all materials ; changing the 
[weaving by eflTecting what was before impossible. We 
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Y^;ret to be iarced to pass with mere hasty notice the recent 
inteoresting saggestion of adapting to these looms the principle 
qf electricity on which the telegraph is founded, by making 
Ae electric current trace in interruptions of its circuit the 
pattern, the setting of which, as it is termed, upon the cards re- 
qiiired in these looms is an enormous expense in complicated 
de&igng. Numerous recent discoveries in the last few years 
farm quite an era in the dyeing and printing departments. 
These will be hastily noticed in the following chapter. 

Oiur staple manu&,ctures, as it is well known, received their 
first impulses from the flight of skilled workmen to England 
finm the continent of Europe at various times. Victims of 
religions or political persecution, they came as the persecuted 
have often since done to seek refuge in our land of freedom 
and safety, and richly repaid the sanctuary afforded to them 
by bringing with them and teaching our countrymen many of 
the manufactures, arts, and trades which have raised England 
to her present pitch of prosperity. But in the blindness of 
Ignorance the valuable gifls were not always thankfully re- 
oeiYed. There were protectionists in those days— men who 
feared that the more skilful foreigners would disturb the 
monopoly possessed by the ruder English workmen. Riots 
often ensued, and the lives and goods of the strangers were 
lometimes destroyed before the keepers of the peace could inter- 
pose to defend them. Chaucer compares the yells of a furious 
mob to the cries of the English clothmakers, ' when they 
woulden any Fleming kill.' Happily these disturbances did 
not prevent the settlers from holding their ground, and they 
have been noticed here mainly as one amongst many instances 
afforded by the records of past times of the blind, selfish folly 
which would dwarf the whole nation down to its own pigmy 
tiandard. 

.Capital, coal, machinery, skill, and industry united, give 
England advantages in manu^turing which no coimtry has 
hitherto been able to rival. Our cotton and silk goods, 
woollens, and linens, are profitably exported to the very lands 
whence we brought the materials of which they are made ; and 
thus after two voyages, in the raw staple hitkec 9sA 'W^ ^ 
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finished goods— after passing through many hands and enridk*- 
ing whole districts, they clothe the foreign &imer with the 
produce of his own soil &r better and more cheaply than any 
dress of the same materials he can purchase at home. In pro^ 
ducing this result, and effecting fix>m day to day some improTet- 
ment in one or other of our many branches of manu£ustiirei^ 
all the resources and energy of our coimtrymen are called into 
play. Art supplies various beautiful designs in colour and 
pattern — science brings all the aids of modem chemistry tQ 
the dyer, bleacher, fuller, &c., whilst firesh inventiona. con- 
tinuaUy increase the productive powers, with greater economy 
in their application, of capital and machinery. In some in- 
stances brighter and sunnier climes are more &vourable to 
freshness and delicacy of tint in a few &brics and dyes thaa 
our clouded atmosphere ; and a taste and perception of grace?* 
ful harmony in colour and design are found in the best manU'^ 
&ctures of these southern lands which our workmen yet hardly 
equaL These advantages, however, are far outweighed by others 
which, as we have above shown, are peculiar to our country ;. 
and the continual improvement of our &ncy goods in beantj 
and finish leaves little, if any, pre-eminence to our rivals. 

The effect of the substitution of manufactures and machinery 
for household handwork upon the social condition of the 
labouring classes will be further considered, as also will all 
relating to protection in every shape applied to manufecturea;^ 
in separate chapters devoted to these subjects. 

Security fix)m firaud and piracy for inventors by patent 
and for trade marks and designs by registration, has htUAf 
employed much of the attention of our law-makers. Ovik 
whole patent laws were long a disgrace to the country. Eic* 
pensive, uncertain, and oppressive in every way, they seaned 
contrived for the ruin of the unhappy inventors whom they 
professed to protect. Perhaps the most striking instance of 
this is afforded by the case of James Watt, the parent of our 
steam engines. Had he not fortunately found a rich partner, 
with determination and money able to stand years of litigation 
afi;ainst fraudulent pirates and usurpers of his inventions, he 

uld have added another to the long, moumfiil list of the 
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greatest men England possessed, rained by benefiting their 
country, chiefly owing to the infamous state of our laws. As 
it was, for years after years all the profits of his wonderful 
discoveries were absorbed in their defence before his * fully- 
proyed and well-tried friends,' as he often termed his patents, 
brought him the deserved reward. Happily the worst of these 
abuses have now for some time been reformed, by the cost of 
patents being reduced, with increased security to the inventors. 
Hie effect has been to render further legislation indispensable. 
Every day multiplies invention upon invention so rapidly, 
that the courts of law are wholly imable to decide between 
rival claimants to novelty, and the iunds which should be 
profitably employed in business are too oft;en wasted in endless 
litigation. We hope, ere these lines have long passed the 
press, that this difi^cult subject will have been further dealt 
with by our law-makers, so as to diminish this evil, leaving 
adequately rewarded those whose discoveries enrich our 
jDOuntry for all time forward. 

Nor is it less needful that the manu^turer who has earned 
a reputation for some article which he produces should have 
all the defence which the law can afford against piracy or 
fiaudulent imitation. It is the common as well as individual 
interest that all such unworthy practices should be prevented. 
As long as the manufacturer merely depends upon copying a 
design belonging to another, simulating a well-known trade- 
mark, or imposing his own inferior goods upon customers as 
the produce of a successful rival who enjoys a deserved repu- 
tation, — so long will he neglect that energetic competition and 
improvement which, properly directed, would have ensured 
him success upon fairer terms. 

This chapter is finished at an interesting moment. The 
civil war now raging in the States of North America prevents 
us fi*om receiving thence our accustomed supplies of cotton. 
So fitted for all our wants are the different qualities of this 
cotton, and so well had its supply kept pace with the in- 
creasing demand, that our manu&cturers depended upon the 
States for their raw material to an extent that leaves them 

P 
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unable to keep up their increased scale of production now, 
when suddenly deprived of this import. It will be some time 
before sufficient cotton can be grown in other parts of the 
world to replace this deficiency, and some alteration of machi- 
nery will, in many cases, be necessary to apply the different 
kinds of cotton that will be received to all the purposes for 
which it is required. Meanwhile, production is considerably 
reduced — contracting the wages of the workpeople, and pro- 
ducing much privation and poverty in the cotton manu- 
facturing districts. Of course all will be done that is possible 
to lessen the distress thus caused; and happily many pros- 
perous years leave our manufacturers generally well prepared 
to tide over the crisis, and prepare for better times. They 
are, however, naturally much perplexed by the uncertainly 
how long the present state of things will last, which makes 
them reluctant to make alterations in their machinery, or 
airangemente for large imports jfrom other quarters, when, 
before long, the States may supply them as before with what suits 
them best in price and quality, leaving those who had made pro- 
vision for procuring and working the cotton from other countries 
exposed to heavy losses. It is, however, fortunate that at this 
moment nearly all foreign markets are fairly glutted with our 
goods, which, in most instances, would have been sold at great 
sacrifices had the enormous production and export continued. 
So some relief will be derived from the higher prices whidt 
this stoppage will enable our exporters to realise, thus pardy 
repaying the loss of carrying on their works on a mudi 
reduced scale, or for a time stopping them altogether. Grood 
will, in the end, come fi-om evil, if this lamentable and ^'^ 
tricidal struggle amongst our cousins across the Atlantic endd 
in opening up fresh supplies of cotton from many other quar- 
ters of the world — thus lessening our complete dependency 
upon one source, which this experience shows us may at aigr 
moment be suddenly dried up. Our Indian empire is in 
every way fitted to supply the void, and almost as these words 
are traced the most statesmanlike change is being made in 
the restrictive system which has so long closed this rich 
country to English cultivators. But this beneficial alteration 
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in the whole STstem of land-holding in India must be further 
i^ticed when our colonial trade comes imder review.* 



; CHAPTER m. 

CHEMICAL AND MECHANICAL TRADES, ETC. 

No survey, however bare and rapid, of the productive history 
of Englsuid could wholly omit to notice many important 
branches of trade not included imder the great heads of oiu: 
two last chapters. Some of the principal of these, as those of 
glass and earthenware, depend mainly upon practical chemistry 
for the improvements which have raised them to their present 
prosperity. Indeed, the manufacturing chemist has lately be- 
come of so much consideration that Liebig says, with some 
truth, that the prosperity of a nation may, in our days, be 
tested by the quantity of sulphuric acid which it consumes ; a 
saying which can only be fully imderstood by finding how 
many articles there are of extended use as chemical compounds, 
dyes, composts for land, &c., for the preparation of which sul- 
phuric acid is required. 

What may be termed the scientific trades and arts, are the 
creation of our days, and had no existence a few years ago. 
Gas-lighting, electro-plating, photography, have given employ- 

* The statistics of our manufactures, especially of cotton, are a won- 
^ecfal example of gigantic growth since the beginning of this century. 
A few figures may interest our readers, who must bear in mind the 
disturbance caused by the civil war in America in our staple trade in 
the latter part of 1861. Notwithstanding this, our import of cotton, 
which averaged 2| millions of bales yearly from 1855 to 1859, and was 
2J millions in 1859, and above 3| millions in 1860, reached in 1861 
3 millions of bales: and of the dedared value of all exports in 1860— - 
viz., £136,000,000 sterling; yams and textile fabrics amounted to more 
than £78,000,000 ; viz., cotton £52,000,000, woollens £16,000,000, linens 
£7,000,000, and silks £3,000,000. Though the actual values exceed those 
declared, yet these figures show the extent and proportions of each branch. 
Above these, haberdashery and millinery amount to £4^^^^^^^^^^^ 

F 2 
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ment to thousands, and introduced great changes in many 
trades and articles of use and ornament. New materials and 
new applications of known substances have had a similar effect, 
of which the variety of purposes to which gutta percha and 
indiarubber or caoutchouc are applied, give many striking 
instances. A visit to some Birmingham manufactories and 
warehouses in the present day would almost shake our belief 
in the identity of matter. So novel and ingenious are many 
of the wares and articles — so entirely is the original substance 
of which they are framed transformed in the finished produc- 
tion, that we begin to doubt all former impressions as to the 
fitness of certain materials for certain purposes, and to fancy 
the jest of the humourist, that * everything can be made out 
of anything,' may be merely the utterance of a well-known 
truth. Nor are our notions of what is little and what is 
great one whit less disturbed, when we see what immense 
stocks of goods and materials — ^what large factories and multi- 
tudes of workmen, are required for the trade in articles, singly 
small and insignificant. Some idea is thus realised of what 
vast proportions are assumed by the supply of the world with 
even the meanest and most unimportant things. Here, too, 
the reasons already noticed why large manufactures so com- 
pletely supersede domestic working on a small scale, are for- 
cibly illustrated, when we find for what low prices things can 
be profitably made which are produced in millions. 

Equal wonders — even more surprising changes — appear at 
every turn when reviewing the manufacturing chemistry of 
our times. This new trade, though so rapidly expanded, has 
apparently yet a long era of growth in the future. Every day 
some new analysis or combination discovers fresh results. 
Colours, mordants, and an infinity of other useful things, are 
extracted from materials the most unpromising and in appear- 
ance most remote from the result the cunning artist obtains 
from them. In some cases, the use of poisons in chemical 
jjreparations has been dangerous in its remote effects. For 
example, the arsenic in the beautiful colour called Scheele's 
green, has been found noxious, and, in some instances, fetal, 
when applied to paper hangings and the dress and ornaments 
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-of ladies. It is some comfort that later discoveries have taken 
a more harmless direction. All our apples are now bought up 
to be used in manufacturing dye stuffs; and though this 
canses the loss of our cider, we have, in this instance, the 
consolation of escaping being poisoned. *In one direction, how- 
ever, discovery has proceeded too far. Adulteration has be- 
come a regular science. Of our food, drinks, condiments, me- 
dicines, &c., little can now be procured genuine. He would 
be a wise man who could say exactly what he eats and drinks ; 
but, we fear, he would hardly be a happy one. Many of the 
substances used in these adulterations are injurious — almost 
all are imsavoury. But the scientific detective treads close on 
the heels of the culprit, and discovers his frauds by fresh aid 
from improved instruments. The microscope now often dis- 
closes the foul admixture which no other test succeeds in 
revealing. Attempts have been made to punish a few of 
these frauds: but some alteration of our laws is required 
to meet exactly the worst cases and secure the health of the 
community.* 

In the manufactures of glass and porcelain, to which we 
have just alluded, improvements in taste and design have re- 
cently been introduced like those already noticed in the textile 
fabrics and in ornamental works in metal. The finer produc- 
tions in all these cases rise above the standard of manufac- 
tures, and are frequently works of art of much elegance and 
value. Few branches of industry can be found more frilly 
illustrating the results of protection applied to home produc- 
tion than the China manufacture. It has been the plaything 
of more than one powerful monarch ; but exquisite as are 
many of the productions of Sevres and Berlin, the real healthy 

* It is well for children and adults fond of the flavour of fruit in 
confectionery, that they know nothing of the unclean mysteries of 
Ethyle. An amusing instance of the curious nature of some recent dis- 
coveries and the wealth they produce recently appeared in the public 
prints ; where a man who has grown rich by extracting oil from the 
mud of Paris, ofifers himself as king to the Mexicans, fairly arguing that 
his power of successfully dealing with vile materials, enables him to be 
far more useful to them in bringing order and prosperity out of chaos 
than any Austrian duke could be. 
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growth of the potter's art upon a large scale, in all its 
branches, is owing to individual skill and enterprise in our 
land of free competition.* In like manner the manufacture 
of glass, nearly akin to earthenware, has received increased 
development since recently freed from the trammels of the 
Excise. Space here fails us to enumerate the trades and 
articles of production daily assuming importance in domestic 
and foreign traffic, amoimting in the total to a large portion 
of our commerce. Many of these branches of industry were 
long crushed down by Customs and Excise duties and regula* 
tions, which, adding little to the revenue, cramped and bin* 
dered trade to an extent we can only measure by the expan- 
sion following their removal. This subject will be more fully 
considered in reviewing protection and taxation ; but a special 
word must here be given to the repeal of the duty on paper, 
from which, in giving additional power and freedom to the 
press, the best results may be expected. In carpentering 
building, &c. we find, as society advances, a continual ten- 
dency to replace timber by other materials for nearly ever/ 
purpose to which it was originally applied. The carpenter 
with his axe — almost the sole engineer and architect of early 
days — gives way gradually to the mason, the smith, and the 
iron founder. In place of wooden framing for the sides and 
roofs of buildings, we first find brick and stone walls ; then 
iron, often largely used in beams, rafters, &c., and the wooden 
staircase replaced by stone. The same substitution will be 
traced in the following chapter in bridges and many other 
structures, whilst the use of iron in ships will claim special 
notice. In mentioniog building, the mind naturally turns to 
the decline of architecture from the middle ages, and the 
signs now given of a healthy revival. But this interesting 
subject is beyond the scope of our treatise, except a passing 

* The notice of foreign earthenware cannot be dismissed without 
mention of Bernard Palissy. His long struggles with difficulties of 
eveiy kind, and the success which at last rewarded his unwearied 
efforts, give an interest to his life which few fictions equaL The 
ware which bears his name is highly prized by collectors of rare 
porcelain. 
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notice of the remarkable confederation of masons in the 
middle ages that covered so many lands of Europe with build- 
ings which we continue to admire with no hope of rivalling. 
A future chapter will advert to the guilds or trade com- 
panies, which so long regulated every branch of industry, 
and yet subsist, in some cases, though with much lessened 
powers and influence. 

Before dismissing the carpenter, cabinet-maker, <&c., as the 
leading trades amongst the workmen in timber, attention 
must be given to some of the large wholesale factories esta- 
blished in America for making fittings to houses, furniture, 
&C. Division of labour and machinery are there carried to 
great perfection ; and in this, as in some other instances, our 
transatlantic brethren have, to use their own phrase, * gone 
&r ahead ' of us. This is one of the cases in which the hand 
workmen in England have long short-sightedly resisted im- 
provements, fearing to damage their own position. In few 
trades has what we may call the tyranny of the workshop 
been carried ferther than in all the branches of working in 
timber. The use of steam in sawing, planing, &c., was long 
successfully resisted in many parts of England, and the penalty 
of this foolish dread of machinery has been in this, as in 
many cases, to leave us behind other coimtries. As com- 
binations of masters and men will hereafler be fully con- 
ndered in detail, this chapter will close with the remark that, 
as our workmen improve in education and intelligence, narrow- 
minded prejudices of this kind are abandoned day by day. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SHIPS, BOADS, BAILWATS, ETC. 



This chapter might seem at a first glance more properly belong- 
ing to the following part of our subject, as ships, roads, <&c., 
are employed in distributing manu&ctures and the produce of 
the soil amongst consumers. But they ax^ VS[i^TCi<Sj^^^<^ ^iclxqx- 
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portant portion of the wealth of the country prcfduced by 
capital, and may be regarded as a particular class of use^ 
manufactures, using the word in its largest sense. It will 
therefore be most convenient to consider the appliances needed 
to transport the produce of the farm, loom, <&c., from place to 
place, as belonging themselves to the work of production, 
which delivers the articles for sale at market to the buyers 
there. 

The ship, in some form or other more or less rude, is almost 
as old in the world's history as the * ship of the desert/ or 
camel, that carries the merchant and his goods over the sea of 
sand in Mid Asia. From the earliest times the coasts and 
isles of the East have been traversed by the nations dwelling 
there with various vessels, differently suited, as fer as the 
knowledge of the people admitted, to the wants of their re- 
spective voyages. England has now so long taken the lead of 
the world in trade and war at sea, that we are regarded by our- 
selves and other coimtries as a nation of mariners — seafaring 
by instinct. This national character only partially belongs to 
our insular position ; principally depending upon the predomi- 
nant race which in this and so many other features has given 
a tone to much that is peculiar in our institutions and tenden-* 
cies. Celtic nations, even wheii living on the sea coast or in 
islands, only use the sea, as it were, by force, where they have 
no other means of travelling from place to place. They are, 
consequently, seldom, if ever, great sailors ; and such were our 
forefathers imtil the sea-kings and invaders from the North 
and East descended on our coasts. From this Norse and Saxon 
element mingling in our blood came the English to be a people 
whose * home is on the deep,' taking naturally and kindly to 
the water, and from that time forth enterprising and powerftil 
aii sea* 

Before the invention of the compass, navigators crept timidly 
along the coast, venturing little out of sight of land in their 
voyages. They were only able to put to sea with certaiii 
winds and at fevourable seasons of the year, being always 
liable to be blown on shore and wrecked. The delay and 
expense of sendiDg goods by ships were therefore often very 
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great ; especially as the sailors were continually forced out of 
their course, or compelled to stop for good weather, and oflen 
to winter at such places* as they could reach, when prevented 
by contrary winds from arriving at the port whither they were 
bound. Under these circumstances, conveyance by land, 
where practicable, would generally be preferred to that by sea, 
especially for long voyages ; and where ships were used, their 
fr^ht was frequently unloaded at convenient ports in the 
track of the voyage, and either sent on by land or shipped 
after awhile in another vessel. Stores of merchandise were 
accumulated for shipment at the proper season, when iair 
winds prevailed and the seas were calm. 

But when the sailor could find by his compass the bearings 
at sea, he steered boldly across the open ocean, and navigation 
by degrees was entirely changed. Soon followed the disco- 
veries of the Western world and of the route to India by the 
Cape. From that time the riches of the East were no longer 
brought to Europe by the overland caravan to the coasts of 
the Eed Sea and Mediterranean. This change destroyed the 
commercial importance of many countries and cities once 
places of great trade along the midland route, transferring the 
traffic and prosperity to the seafaring nations who sent their 
ships direct across the ocean. The open sea is a great leveller, 
caring little, as Horace tells us, for names or descent of renown, 
or pomp of apparatus, but giving its prizes freely to the most 
akilfril and enterprising. Favoured by their freedom, and the 
energy and intelligence which it developed, the Dutch and 
English soon outstripped the Venetians, Genoese, Portuguese, 
and Spaniards, who had before engrossed the maritime trade 
of the world, and rapidly rose as their rivals declined in naval 
importance. For the last century the British have taken the lead 
in the world's commerce by sea, and our offshoot, the United 
States of America, is the only country that at all approaches 
to our gigantic growth in maritime wealth and importance. 

• The interesting account of the shipwreck of St. Paul will occur to 
most readers as vividly illustrating this. The caigo of wheat must 
have paid a heavy freight to have made the voyage answer, even if it 
had escaped the loss at Bea» 
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We cannot here even glance at the proud pages of England'^ 
naval annals ; being confined by the scope of our subject to 
what concerns her trade. 

Since the repeal of our Navigation Laws, which, under la 
mistaken notion of fostering British interests by protection, 
gave a monopoly to English ships manned by English crews, 
the increase in the prosperity of our commercial marine haa 
been great and rapid. Left to rely upon their own energies 
in fair competition with other coimtries, our shipowners and 
seamen have proved that their superior skill and enterprise^ 
were as well able to maintain, as they had originally been to 
occupy, the first place in the world. When protection was 
first withdrawn, foreign vessels rapidly took such a large share 
in almost every branch of trade that alarmists feared the day 
of England's decline was near, and foretold fearful conse- 
quences fi:om abandoning what was called the wisdom of our 
forefathers. Owing to the erroneous mode of measuring 
ships for tonnage, which computed only one length and one 
breadth to find the capacity for cargo, English merchantmen 
had long been built more like chests than ships — ^to carry large 
cargoes, paying the smallest possible dues, but bad sailors in 
every way. Nothing but thoroughly soimd English ship-* 
building and thorough skill and courage of captains and crews 
coidd enable such crafts to avoid loss and damage and make 
anything like a good voyage. These ugly, clumsy vessels 
were far inferior to foreign merchantmen, which, fettered by 
no such absurd revenue laws, were built to sail well and 
carry well, and fitted in form and size for the particular trades 
in which they were employed. This evil was entirely cor- 
rected by a new mode of measuring English vessels, whichi 
taking the actual width in different parts of the length in a 
proper manner, left no motive for continuing to build bad 
ships. Since that time we have rapidly recovered lost ground, 
and increased in the number, beauty, size, and value of our 
merchantmen at a rate which soon restored us to our rank as 
the first commercial power in the world. We have here 
dwelt on this change in our shipping laws, and its conse- 
quences, aa a striking proof of the great truth which all sound 
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reasoning in political economy establishes, that protection 
cripples and dwarfs national progress, and that superior skill 
and energy left to work freely will always attaili, as they alone 
can keep, the pre-eminence. Had not our navigation laws 
been repealed in time, the United States of America, which 
have long been striding over the waves with gigantic steps, 
wotdd ere this have taken the lead we now hold, and left us 
only an inferior rank as a commercial power at sea.* 

Our general system of commercial law, as applied to ship- 
ping and all belonging thereto, is derived from the famous 
laws of Oleron and those of the Italians, Spaniards, and Por- 
tuguese, whom we have noticed as the chief seafaring nations 
in the early commerce of the middle ages. With little or no 
change in their principle, but expanded or carried into detail 
to suit the wants of our enlarged commerce, these ancient 
codes supply the maritime commercial law of our land in 
force at the present time. We also derive from the Italians 
the practice of marine insurance, which is too important in 
its influence upon commerce to be passed here wholly im- 
noticed. 

Most ventures present the alternative of great success or 
heavy failure. The sanguine and energetic are ever eager to 
pursue the brilliant prospect and neglect the attendant risk. 
Viewed in this light, most novel speculations and undertakings 
are games of chance presenting the same kind of fascination as 
the dice-box or the hazard-table. The dangers of the seas 
gave much of this character to the first ventures in carrying on 
foreign trade by long voyages. Total destruction or great da- 
mage of ship and cargo were frequently recurring. The for- 
tunate merchant who met few or none of these losses rapidly 
acquired great wealth, whilst those on whom fell the misfor- 
tunes of shipwreck or piracy were impoverished— often ruined. 
Until the business could be brought within the limits of safe 
trading, the most cautious and prudent amoagst the wealthy 
would often be deterred from embarking in it. Yet the saga- 

* The increase of British shipping of aU classes in the three years 
ending with 1861, is estimated at 1,272,725 touB. 
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city of these men faHy perceived the immense advantages of 
the new development given to commerce, and soon devised the 
means of giving the desired security to the capital embarked 
in foreign trade. Every chance which is of repeated occur- 
rence is capable of being computed, and its value measured 
with great exactness. We can only here state this fact and 
refer to the results of this computation, which requires a fidr 
amount of mathematical knowledge, and is faUj explained in 
several works upon the subject. Applying this principle to 
the case of losses at sea — if the whole profits made by foreign 
trade, taken altogether, are larger than the whole losses by 
shipwreck or other perils of the seas — a sufficient portion of 
these profits set aside for this purpose, will pay these losses and 
leave a clear gain of the remaining profit to the trader. But 
it may often happen that some individuals may wholly lose 
their first venture by sea, whilst others may trade for years 
without having a single heavy loss. This difference is adjusted 
by marine insurance. Few or none of the earliest traders by 
sea carried on his business on such a large scale, that his pro- 
fits could bear an imfortimate succession of heavy losses. 
Therefore many merchants combined, each paying a certain 
percentage, or voluntary tax out of his profits, to make good 
the losses by sea incurred by any of the subscribers. This 
insurance soon became a regular separate business. Men of 
large capital and great business capacity found that, by care- 
fully computing the average* risks of different voyages at dif- 
ferent times of the year, and by fixing the rates of insurance 
or premiums, as they are called, to be paid to cover each, they 
could make large profits by insuring the merchants firom losses 
by sea on terms which left ample profit to the traders them- 
selves. We cannot follow this interesting subject into all its 
details; but the general result may be thus briefly stated. 
The person imdertaking to insure the merchant, or imderwriter 
as he is called, for an agreed rate or premium upon the sum 

* That is finding the proportion the losses bore to the safe arrivals. 
If 2 of eveiy 100 cargoes are lost, the average loss is 2 per cent ; mnch 
experience is reqmred to make this calculation accurate. 
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insured, enters into an agreement, called the policy of insur- 
ance, to make good all loss to ship or merchandise that may 
happen on the voyage thus insured, to the extent of the sum 
on which he receives the premium. 

This arrangement has produced general effects upon com- 
merce, the importance of which can only be vaguely measured. 
It may, however, safely be affirmed that much, if not all the 
steady continual growth of our coimtry's wealth in foreign 
trade has been rooted in, and nourished by, the prosperous se- 
curity of marine insurance. The principle of insurance has, 
as our readers are aware, received of late a wide extension, 
principally upon lives and against fires ; and too many new 
insurance offices are mere swindling speculations, affording no 
aecurity. We mention this for the sake of remarking that this 
unsoundness has very little, if at all, tainted the business of 
marine insurance, which remains, generally, resting upon the 
basis of soimd calculation, an important branch of our com- 
merce in the hands of men of capital and ability. 

Many great changes and novelties are daily introduced in 
shipping in this era of invention and improvement. The most 
marked and important is the use of steam — first introduced 
in ferries and river navigation ; next, in short coasting trips ; 
and now daily extending over all seas, as the perfection of our 
marine steam engines enables steam vessels to undertake the 
longest voyages. This has been effected by successive changes 
in the adjustment of the size and form of the vessel to the 
power of the engines she carries, as much as by the improve- 
ment of the engines themselves; and by having stores of coal 
at different places of call in the longer voyages. The main 
object, of course, is to get the greatest work out of the least 
fuel, and thus lengthen the distance the ship can steam, carry- 
ing her own coals and still leaving enough space in her hold 
for goods and passengers to make her voyages profitable. This 
has recently been effected by substituting the stem propeller 
or screw for the side paddle wheels in all vessels for long vo- 
yages. Another change is increasing the size of the vessels 
which has mainly been done by building ships of iron in- 
stead of wood. A great experiment, ^miliar to «ii o^^t ^^'a^'^sc^s 
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has recently been made in this direction by our giant steam- 
ship, the Great Eastern, built at once five or six times the 
size of the largest steamers afloat to this time. It woul4 
almost certainly have been safer to approach this monstrous 
size by degrees, than to go to such an extreme at the first 
trial. Many obvious considerations limit the profitable tonr 
nage of every ship with reference to her employment. The 
difficulty and delay of getting together sufficient cargo and 
passengers, may prevent a vessel of enormous size &om beii^g 
sailed to advantage. She must oflen either be detained to ^ 
up, until smaller vessels, more rapidly despatched, beat her 
upon the voyage, or be sent to sea half empty. 

Another attempt has been made to take advantage of the 
use of steam and iron in constructing vessels upon a novel 
principle, especially adapted to the coal trade of LondoDi 
where an immense amoimt of tonnage is continually brought 
one way by vessels returning empty in ballast. The idea is 
taken from a very simple application of the principle on land 
in removing large masses of earth, &c., where one driver and 
team of horses work two or three carts, leaving one always 
filling whilst another is on the road. If an iron steam collier 
can be so built that the hold where the coals are stored can be 
detached from the engine part of the vessel, the same thing caa 
be done at sea. The ship has two or more middle holds used 
alternately like the carts, and leaving the cargo of coals in on^ 
to be unloaded at leisure, returns without delay with the 
empty hold (into which water has been pimiped for ballast), 
for another cargo. The engine and forecastle for the crew ar^ 
in the fore and aft compartments, which may be kept continu-r 
ally moving to and fro, thus making one engine and one crew 
do the work of two or three ships on the common plan. 
Though this ingenious idea has hitherto practically fe,iled, ifc 
have thought it worth notice here, as improvements may yc^ 
be made in &,stening the parts together, so as to be easily de* 
tached when required, but with sufficient stiffiiess when joined 
to leave the vessel handy and seaworthy. 

Our inventive transatlantic rivals have in some respects 
surpassed us in the application of machinery to shipbuilding 
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purposes ; as we before noticed they had done in wholesale 
numu&cture of furniture, &c. An American invention has 
feeently been introduced amongst us which makes boats 
wholly by machinery in a manner fairly marvellous. Every 
operation, fix)m first fashioning the timber to putting together 
Ae finished boat, is thus performed with perfect accuracy in 
the most workmanlike manner. What was before the labour 
of many days can thus be done in as many hours. And as 
all parts of any given size of boats are exactly of the same 
pattern, with the utmost truth, the parts of any boat fit all 
others of the same dimensions — thus afiTording immense facili- 
ties for repairs, rebuilding, &c. This principle may obviously 
be much extended to shipbuilding on a larger scale. 

The increase of shipping has shown the necessity of securing 
ihe safety of vessels by every improvement in lighthouses, 
harbours, &c., for the maintenance of which tolls and dues are 
levied on vessels and their cargoes. These fixed charges recur- 
ring every voyage form, in many trades, a heavy tax on ship- 
ping; and much judgment is needed, not by excessive imposts 
to force traflGic into other routes where the payment may 
be avoided, but to attract shipping by the security and facili- 
ties afforded at the cheapest rate. Here, as in all other taxa- 
€on within certain limits, a reduced toll upon the maximum 
iimount of tonnage oflen produces more in the aggregate than 
a heavier tax, which would only be paid by those who could 
not possibly avoid it. These dues and tolls are often much 
complained of by shipowners ; but cannot justly be objected 
to where reasonable in amoimt, and properly expended in 
efficient service duly performed. Formerly our wrecked ves- 
sels were, as Falconer laments in his beautiful poem of ^ The 
Shipwreck,' safer anywhere than at home on our own shores. 
Wrecks were deemed the lawfiU prize of the coast population, 
and the news of a vessel ashore was hailed with joy as signal 
for all to rush to plunder her. It is hoped that this revolting 
trace of almost savage barbarity amongst us is now confined 
to the worthless outcasts who prey upon society by every 
shape of depredation they can devise ; and that even amongst 
these, increased efficiency in the rural police no^ x&Liks^'^ik^ 
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crime, like many others, little more than a tradition of the 
past. The establishment of life-boats all over our iron-boimd 
coasts, and the matchless skill and bravery shown in the 
rescue of the shipwrecked sailors of all nations, may be dwelt 
on with imalloyed satisfaction. In placing these boats on new 
stations, and in constructing harbours of refuge, much yet 
remains to be done to prevent the continual loss of life upon 
our shores, now feirly swarming with shipping in every direc- 
tion. The possibility of foretelling the occurrence and direction 
of storms at sea, thus preventing vessels from running to almost 
certain loss, is daily becoming more usefully established ; but 
space does not allow us to dwell on this interesting application 
of science to great practical good, which may be said to be yet 
in its infancy. Until very recently piracy was a serious danger 
in most of the seas traversed by English merchantmen. The 
Moorish and Malay rovers were long alike the terror of our 
seamen. Lately the emplo3rment of steam in our ships of war 
enables them to overtake the robbers ere they can escape in the 
intricate creeks and channels which were formerly their refuge. 
A trace of Moorish piracy long lingered in the coast near Gib- 
raltar ; but the Riff pirates had been destroyed before these 
pages were written; and now that the treaties with China 
and Japan are secured, the Eastern seas will soon be cleared 
of the miscreants there who have long been the scourge 
of our peaceful traders. No fitter employment can be foimd 
for our men-of-war in times of peace than the destruction 
of pirates, keeping our marine in active efficiency by useful 
employment. 

In land transport our age has seen even greater changes than 
those made by sea since the earliest times. Great as the Romans 
were in many things, in none were they more so than in their 
road-making and engineering skill, and in the wisdom fax in 
advance of their times, with which they conferred these benefits 
on the most remote parts of their vast empire.* Even at this 

* It would have been well if England had followed this lesson. But 

the different times and circumstances under which our various colonies 

were formed, and the absence of all systematic centralisation in our 

institutions, iiare Jong prevented this. Lately, however, in all our 
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day in many instances we can only tr^ in their footsteps. 
Some of the most useful and best planned dykes and fosses, 
uiiereby a vast tract of land is secured from the sea in our 
eastern counties, are Roman ; and little more in many instances 
has been done than to repair these works, and fit them for 
present use. Every traveller along our country roads comes 
now and then upon the track of one of those great causeways 
which were planned to radiate from Rome as the centre to the 
e8:treme bounds of the empire on all sides, the part covered by 
the sea being ferried over, as it were, by vessels from port to 
port, in one straight line of travel. Our modem roads can 
improve but little upon their direction, which often remains 
to this day a thoroughfare for traffic in one bold, unbroken 
line over the length and breadth df the land, from shore to 
shore, so massive in construction as yet to remain in places, 
showing the road as made nearly 2000 years ago. Our first 
grand improvements in internal commimication, though recent, 
are now in a great degree superseded ; yet the system of canals 
was in its day as great an advance upon the waggon and pack- 
horse as railways and locomotives are upon the barge and fly- 
boat. We must not allow the splendour of modern inventions 
wholly to obscure such names as Brindley and Telford, who 
by canals and improved roads increased the former speed of 
transit and means of transport as much as Stephenson, Brunei, 
Locke, and others have since done by the rail and engine. 

Here even more than elsewhere science has aided and ren- 
dered possible these triumphs of mechanical and engineering 
skill. Without the guide and protection of the lightning we 
could not safely travel at lightning speed. Without the in- 
stantaneous commimication throughout and from end to end 
of the longest lines of railway, afforded by the electric tele- 
graph, no arrangements could prevent continual accidents, with 

oolonies, especially in India, we are making up for lost time, by opening 
channels of internal communication. It strangely happens that in 
India, the course of inventive improvement has often been reversed — 
the electric telegraph preceding the railroad, and the rail itself then 
following where common roads did not exist 
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our enormous railway traffic and our present rapidity of 
motion.* 

We have noticed the change which the invention of the 
compass, and the power thus given of crossing the ocean, pro- 
duced in substituting the ship for the caravan, and replacing 
the desert by the sea as the high-road of nations, especially to 
the East. Latterly the increased speed gained by steam, by 
both land and water, has restored much of this traffic to an 
overland route ; and the Red Sea, Egypt, and the Mediter- 
ranean are once more names of importance in our commercial 
intercourse with the East Indies. This is one instance of the 
way in which our recent scientific discoveries are changing 
many features of the traffic of the world ; and the iuU effect 
of these wonderful inventions can only be developed by gene- 
rations yet imbom. 



CHAPTER V. 

COST AND PROFIT 



Our general view of the emplo3rment of labour and capital in 
production would be incomplete without some separate con- 
sideration of the ruling impulse which sets in motion and 
guides in their progress the working elements of the great 
hives of human industry. In all these toil and outlay, striving 
to secure a remunerative advantage, are the uniform condi- 
tions of active life. The same principle guides the husband- 
man who tills and sows his field, hoping to reap an abundant 
harvest — the manufacturer who works the raw material into 
all the necessaries and comforts of life, and the merchantman 
who brings home the riches of foreign lands over the wide 
deep. Each, if we so may speak, looks to the balance of his 
commercial ledger, compares his outgoings, or all he has paid 
or has to pay, which is the debit side of his account, with the 

* The total receipts for the carriage of passengers and goods on the 
railwaya of the United Kingdom in 1861 exceeded 28J millions sterling. 
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proceeds of all he receives in return on the credit side. In 
the words of Holy Writ he * counteth his cost,* and all over 
and above this* ihat he can win by his agriculture, manu- 
hctuiBy or commercei as the case may be, remains as his 
profit. 

The principles upon which this important examination should 
be conducted deserve to be considered somewhat in detail. 
The outgoings or pa3rments of every kind will fall naturally 
xmder three heads : — 

1. Preliminary — all outlay to establish and provide means 
to cany on the business of whatever kind. 

2. Current — all payments and expenses regularly recurring 
j&om time to time in carrying on the business. 

And 3. Incidental — all payments, losses, and deductions 
which, though irregular in amount and time, are sure always 
to come sooner or later in some shape or other. 

The first outlay provides buildings, machinery, implements, 
stock, capital, and all apparatus of every kind needful for the 
requisite piuposes. This is mostly in part of a permanent 
character, and when once supplied, only requires to be main- 
tained by repairing wear and tear, and by replacing what i^ 
used up, worn out, &c. A sufficient sum should be set aside 
for this purpose, and a calculation made of interest upon all 
the capital expended in this fixed outlay. A proper allowance 
should also be set aside where neediul for whatever loss there 
may be in replacing this sunk capital whenever the business 
may be given up ; which should be fairly divided into yearly 
portions according to the term the business may be expected 
to continue. In the current expenses — rent, wages, salaries, 
purchase of stock, materials, &c., which are continually ex- 
pended and replaced fi:om time to time, and all items of regular 
expenditure should be included. The incidental outgoings 
and deductions will be, as the name suggests, of uncertain and 
variable amount and occurrence — sometimes heavier, some- 
times lighter. Loss by bad debts, or from anything damaged 
or spoiled by accident, lessened value of stocks on hand from 
any cause, &c., &c., and many other items of a similar kind 
varying in different businesses and employmenta. TVv<i ^^s^^'st 

2 
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method of estimating tUs class of outlay, &c., will be upon 
the principle of insurance, already explained in detail. A 
sufficient sum should be set aside every year, or whenever the 
calculation of profits and losses is made, to provide for all these 
contingencies; and care should always be taken to have a suffi- 
cient amount on hand on this account to meet any unforeseen 
heavy demand. For though these demands, arising from acci- 
dental causes, may not occur in the year of which we take aa 
account, the liability to them is one of the risks to which the 
business or undertaking is always exposed, and must &jrlj be 
provided for before we can really count up the actual profits of 
the year. If the concern is large enough to be able with ad- 
vantage and security to dispense with insurance, bearing its 
own risks fi:om fire or sea losses, as the case may be, carefiil 
calculation should be made that the insurance fiind set aside 
to bear these losses, whenever they may come, is amply suffi- 
cient for the purpose, and maintained at this point by proper 
annual reserves of adequate amount. 

Our chief reason for thus dwelling in some detail on the 
proper manner of computing nett profit, is the desire to show 
clearly the necessity of' a sufficient reserve being always kept 
in the concern, whatever it may be, to provide for casualties 
of uncertain and irregular occurrence. These misfortunes, as 
they are termed, often ruin the improvident, who have con- 
sumed the whole of their supposed profits, leaving themselves 
without any means of meeting any unexpected contingency. 
Some system of computation like that here given is especially 
needful in these times, when so many men undertake the 
management of concerns with which they are unacquainted ; 
and, if properly used, may help directors and others to make 
the careful calculation absolutely needful to enable them to 
say truly and honestly what profit, if any, has been earned in 
their trading. 

This periodical balancing of accounts, at least once in the 
year, is, we trust, too general amongst all who pretend in any 
way to be men of business to need to be enforced by any re- 
commendation here. But if any in the hurry of daily engage- 
ments, or from any other cause, omit it, let them pause a 
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moment to reflect at what risk they do so. Even the most 
cantioiiB and sagacious man, when thus setting cost against 
profit and bringing his trading to an unerring test, will oflen 
find he has over estimated some gain, or is disappointed in 
some results. From learning the exact truth, he frequently 
finds that some change has to be made in his mode of doing 
buHinefis, or discovers the means of so concluding some trans- 
action in which he is engaged as to escape loss he would other- 
wise have incurred, if not to turn that loss into a profit. 

There is a general tendency in the rates of profit in various 
kinds of business to approach equality on the whole. The 
reason is obvious — those businesses that yield too little profit 
are deserted, and those yielding a rate above the average are 
crowded^ imtil by the gradual operation of the law of supply 
and demand equality is restored by competition reducing the 
rate of profit where too high, and by freedom from this com- 
petition enabling the lower profit to be raised to the level. 
But in stating this as a general law, we must carefully avoid 
the errors already noticed as made by too many political 
economists in reasoning on the application of general prin- 
ciples to particular cases, viz. that of neglecting the con- 
ditions and circumstances tending to modify the influence of 
these principles, and thus preventing absolute uniformity in 
their operation. Though it is true that the rate of profits in 
all businesses and callings has a continual ultimate tendency 
towards this equilibriimi, yet many different circumstances 
produce great variations in these rates ; and these variations 
are in many cases of long or continual duration. One main 
difference often causing the greatest apparent inequality is, 
that in the permanence and security of the profits in diverse 
concerns and imdertakings. Comparatively small profits, 
which are certain and regular, are generally preferred by the 
prudent and cautious to larger returns exposed to much risk 
and uncertainty. On the other hand, there are always num- 
bers of ambitious aqd venturous persons who strive for the 
grand prizes in the lottery, undeterred by the fear of losing 
their venture. Most of the workers of mines belong to this 
dassj of whom some become rapidly ridi, \?l[^\s^ Q'OcL^sjsik «x?^ 
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wholly impoverished. Again, some tmdertaldng^ teqaive 
specisd skill and ability, or long training and matared expd« 
rience; others need large capitals and continued operations 
for a long time ere the returns come round. It is clear that 
in such cases competition is much restricted by these con- 
ditions, and that the profits may in consequence be maintained 
above the at^erage rate. This vantage ground may in some 
instances be further secured by a combined understanding 
amongst those in possession of this kind of monopoly to render 
it difiicult for fresh competitors to enter into their business. 
There are, further, patents, inventions, improvements, &c., 
from which many of the fortunate possessors reap immense 
profits before they are thrown open to the public. From this 
hasty glance at some causes of inequalities in profits, it 
appears how difficult it is to fix in practice the exact point 
where the law of equality operates, and how many circum- 
stances and conditions have to be considered in comparing 
the various profits of diflTerent businesses- and imdertakings. 

As countries become more populous and wealthy there is a 
general tendency to decline in the average rate of profits — 
the result of the uniform operation of the law of supply and 
demand upon this increase of capital and men of business. 
This is sometimes counteracted by the energy and intelligence 
of the people continually extending their intercourse with 
foreign lands, and making discoveries and improvements at 
home. The social history of Great Britain since the removal 
of all restrictions upon trade is a most striking instance of 
the power of these counteracting tendencies continually applied 
upon the largest possible scale. But everything tending to 
make intercourse of every kind more rapid — the rail, steam- 
vessels, accelerations of letter-posts, electric telegraphs, &c. — 
all enable more business to be done in less time, and with less 
dormant capital than before. Hence a continual tendency to 
extended operations on all sides ; actually enlarging the aggre- 
gate profits of men of business from their being on a fer 
greater scale of operations than before, though less gain may 
frequently be made on each individual transaction. 
It has oAen been aflSrmed by political economists that 
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wltere ft large pordon of the outlay is in wages to workpeople, 
as in agricultnre, manu&ctores, &c., there is a continual ten- 
dency to decline in the rate of these wages as population 
increases, thus leaving more profit to the masters. It was 
aigued that the continual competition for employment forced 
the workmen to accept less and less for wages from time to 
time, xmtil they were driven down to the lowest amount with 
which their existence could be supported, when further de- 
cline of course became impossible. Thus the labom-er would 
gradually fall to the lowest point in the social scale. Thank 
Heaven ! this state of things, only possible in those times when 
a nation is decaying to ruin, is far indeed from being the case in 
our coimtry. No condition of any people could be fancied more 
dangerous, imsoimd, and in every way deplorable, than such a 
d^radation of the valuable class forming the very bones and 
muscle of the body of society. In our next chapter, discussing 
the relations of masters and men, the question of the decline 
and advance of wages will be further considered, when it will 
be seen that where the conditions of a country are prosperous 
the class of labourers shares that prosperity with all other 
classes, and wages have a tendency to rise rather than fall, 
even though population may increase rapidly. This pushing 
of an abstract proposition to an extreme conclusion is one of 
the class of errors noticed before, and of which many will be 
encoxmtered as we proceed further, leading too often in the end 
to paradoxes and fiillacies. Some remarks on profits, espe- 
cially applied to commerce and speculative adventures, will 
fall under the proper heads in a further part of this treatise. 

The general wealth of a country is built up by the accu- 
mulation of individual profits, which can only be largely 
increased by the greater part of the community being profit- 
ably employed. Fortunately this is in most cases secured by 
powerful guarantees. The strong stimulus of self-interest 
imparts considerable average wisdom to those in pursuit of 
gain. Mistakes, it is true, are made from time to time, and 
large consequent losses are firequently incurred; but the gene- 
ral progress in our country is onwards to increased prosperity, 
and that very rapidly* The cases of indmdxxal ^aalwx^ «x^«b^^^ 
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the whole, few and insignificant compared with the mighty 
aggregate of continual individual success. This interesting 
subject will be ^ther pursued in the fourth part of our 
Handy Book. 



SECTION m. 

MASTEBS AND HEN 



CHAPTEE I. 

WAG£S| TRIBUTE, TASKWORK 

E[AyiNa considered somewhat in detail capital and labour 
engaged together in the work of production, we proceed to 
review their relations to each other in the present state of 
social intercourse. In our rapid sketch of the formation and 
progress of society from the earliest times, labour was foimd 
to be the origin and measure of value ; whilst capital is the 
produce of accumulated labour stored up for future use. But 
the reader was then warned that fix)m the time when capital 
appeared as the large — almost the sole — employer of labour, 
it must be viewed as having a separate substantive existence, 
and that labour thenceforward was placed in an accessory, and, 
of necessity, somewhat dependent condition. Our review of 
this state of things commences with the various modes in 
which the labourer is paid for his work. His earliest appear- 
ance in history is compulsory as a slave or bondsman. The 
heads of tribes and families compelled their subjects and de* 
pendants to labour for them, and made slaves of all others 
whom they could kidnap or subdue in war. Then came the 
hired servant, and, as population increased, craftsmen and 
labourers became a separate, independent class, as they exist 
amongst us in our own day. It would far exceed our limits 
here to trace the degrees in which this independence has been 
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maintained at Tarioos times and in different conntries. As 
our readers are well aware, much slavery yet exists in its 
worst forms amongst nations calling themselves civilised ; and 
a more modified degree of bondage oflen marks the condition 
of the labouring classes in many lands. But the tendency of 
oxu: times is clearly and strongly in &vour of setting free the 
bound ; and the beginning made by England in emancipating 
the slaves in our West India colonies has borne *, and is daily 
largely bearing the fruit of good example. 

It would be a discussion of the greatest interest and impor- 
tance to examine, in all their bearings, the effects of the insti- 
tutions of slavery upon the individual and national prosperity 
of the countries where they exist. This, however, would be 
&r too wide a task for our limits, especially as ample space 
must be reserved for the labourers in our own land at the 
present time. It may be sufficient generally to remark that 
when every part of this important subject is fully considered, 
we shall, on every accoimt, have reason to rejoice that England 
has been found on the side of freedom and justice. One con- 
sequence of the employment of slave labour bears particularly 
on the subject of the present chapter. Where at all general, 
it prevents all payment of money wages, and drives free labour 
wholly from the field. For as the slave receives nothing for his 
work beyond his food and clothing, the payment of wages is so 
wholly an unusual exception, that when offered at all, they 
are below the rate on which the free labourer can exist. No 
free man who has any power of choice wiU be a labourer in a 
country where all, or nearly all, his fellow-workmen are 
slaves, and the free class consists of masters alone. He will 
not sink to the level of a companionship but little raised above 
the lowest beasts of burthen. Therefore, slave labour drives 
out all free labour, except the lowest worthlessness and poverty 
which cannot get employed elsewhere. Hence, as imless the 
lower and middle classes are prosperous and contented, there 
can be no real permanent national prosperity : slave coimtries 

* The gigantic Empire of Bossia at this moment frees the serfs of 
almost a quarter of the globe I All good fortune attend the Emperor, 
who ventures on this vise and benevolent cihaiig<&» 
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decline, whilst free lands continuallj advance in jpopulaticMi 
and improvement. 

The division of labour lias been noticed as the first great 
active cause of social advancement, by immensely increasing 
the working power and wealth of the community. It is again 
here referred to, because it is equally the origin of the employ* 
ment of labourers and of the pa3rment of wages. In feet, 
with the division of all work into parts, and the apportioning 
each to a workman at a fixed rate of remimeration, the regu* 
lar payment of wages may be said to commence. 

The modes in which wages are paid may be grouped under 
three heads : hire with keep, share of produce, and money 
wages. Of these forms, the two first are in their nature best 
adapted to the earliest stages of society and to newly-settled 
countries ; though in some degree to this day easting amongst 
US at home. Where the labourer has no means of providing 
food and shelter for himself, he must, of necessity, be boarded 
and lodged by his employer ; and where, from its scarcity, 
money seldom passes fi:om hand to hand, payment in kind, 
that is, by part of the produce of the work at the ferm or 
loom, &c., is ofi^en the only mode in which wages then 
appear. 

Until very recently, journeymen most fi'equently, and ap- 
prentices almost universally, were lodged and boarded by their 
masters in England, as they yet are in many parts of the con- 
tinent. But in our times, this forming, as it were, a family or 
household of the manufectory or workshop, has fallen almost 
wholly into disuse, and even the practice of boarding appren- 
tices is greatly on the decline. In farming also, where the 
custom formerly was all but imiversal, of the labourer, when 
unmarried, boarding with his master, and working for an 
additional hire, this pajrment has generally been replaced by 
full money wages, leaving the labourer to support himself 
The causes of this change are principally the same as those 
leading to the decline of associated guilds or companies of 
tradesmen, &c., as they existed in the middle ages. All the 
tendencies of the present time lead to independent individual 
action and Tespon^\^\;j^ as fer as they can be carried in the 
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ftt^Bent £}rm of sociely. Some of the effects of this.change 
will be considered when the social condition of the country 
oomes tinder review. 

- . The form in which the payment of wages in kind yet re- 
mains amongst ns is principally in mining, where a portion of 
the workmen are paid by what is called tribute, that is, by a 
oertain agreed proportion of the ores they raise. This pro- 
portion is not paid in the ores themselves, leaving the miner to 
torn his share of the produce into money ; but in current 
coin, exactly computed to represent its value. The same 
cfltuses which were noticed in a previous chapter, as producing 
the difference between rents and royalties, are the foundation 
of this form of pa3rment of wages to the working miner. 

In the search for metals all is a speculation, or, as it is called 
in the mining vocabulary, an adventure. Even when all seems 
xnoBt promising in appearances, it may turn out on actual 
working that sufficient metal to return a profit, or even to pay 
the cost, cannot be raised. Therefore, all concerned share the 
(fiances of loss or gain. The lord of the soil risks his royalty, 
the adventurer his capital, and the working miner his wages. 
It is clear that on this system worthless mines must be soon 
abandoned, for the workmen cannot labour without the means 
of subsistence. Though this arrangement seems the necessary 
effect of the nature of the employment, it leaves the labourer 
in a very unsatisfectory position. Whilst others risk revenue 
or profit, his very subsistence is at stake. Without some 
savings of his own, or help from his neighbours by loan or 
otherwise, he runs the risk of starving when the mine he works 
in has a run of bad fortune. The principle of insurance, traced 
in a previous chapter, must here be worked out in some shape 
to enable his occupation to be carried on. Some considerations 
which will follow on the effects of making operatives partners 
with their employers apply here ; though in this case, as we 
have remarked, the partnership is almost unavoidable, and 
does not upon the whole act unfevourably. The miners as a 
class are a thrifty, skilled body of workmen, fond of their 
occupation. Any considerable exceptions to this character 
will mostly be found vx iron mines and collim<2Si» ^^lass.^ \Sqkx?^ 
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is comparaliyely little uncertainty as to the amount of jproduce,* 
and where large earnings for hard and unpleasant work tempt 
the men to improvident indulgence, deprived of the check 
afforded by the danger of their labour becoming suddenly un- 
remunerative.* Where this danger exists to any extent, with- 
out much saving and self-denial in prosperous times, the miner 
never could live through any considerable stoppage of Im- 
earnings. 

The payment of wages in money is the mode now so imi- 
versal in our country that money wages are always understood^ 
when wages axe mentioned, without further explanation. Two 
several modes of computing these are in general use, accord*^ 
ing to the agreement between the master and his men and tho 
nature of the work, viz., piece-work or task-work, where so 
mnch is paid for a fixed amount of work done, and day-work, 
where the wages are reckoned at a daily rate for every work- 
ing day. Task-work or piece-work is generally adopted in 
many departments of large manufactories. It is also employed 
in some cases where the workman carries on his labour at 
home, receiving raw material or incomplete articles and re- 
turning tl^ finished work. This class of employment is oft^x 
the last existing trace of household manufacturing, now almost 
wholly superseded by machinery and laige factories. The work- 
man at home is too generally in these cases in a very pitiable 
condition, labouring ahnost night and day to secure a bare exists 
ence. This class have climg to their old habits of work with 
mournful pertinacity, though their earnings have continually 
diminished, as improvements enabled greater economy to be 
introduced in many manufacturing processes. It is to be 
hoped the few yet remaining will soon emigrate or find other 
more lucrative employment. In large manufiictories, where 

* Payment of wages by tribute only applies to a portion of the work 
of the miner. All preparing the mine for digging out the ore; the 
formation of shafts, galleries, &c ; the erection and working of steam 
engines, &c. — all, in fine, generally included in their expressive term 
of dead work (op technically called tutwork\ is paid for either by the 
dajr or as taskwork. The adventurers about to prove a mine generaify 
subscribe a fond at starting for these purposes* 
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those paid by the piece are liiglily skilled hands, they are 
able, when diligent and fully employed, to earn the highest 
rate of wages ; but the same mode of computing earnings is 
also sometimes applied to the lowest routine operations, in 
which the rate of payment is at the bottom of the scale. The 
payment by task or piece-work is also in use by contractors 
in railway work and the like ; but it seldom extends below 
the sub-contractor, who takes a portion of the contract from 
the contractor-in-chief, and pays the men he employs day 
wages. 

The payment of wages is, with some few exceptions, weekly, 
and in cash, except where mastei*s have taken advantage of the 
poverty of their men, and used their power to rob them of a 
portion of this money payment under a system of providing 
them with food and clothing on credit and stopping the amount 
out of their wages. This credit is in such cases given by 
shops in which ihe masters have an open or concealed interest, 
and where the oppressed labourers are too often compelled to 
pay exorbitantly for bad articles. From this injustice the 
law has endeavoured to protect the workmen by declaring all 
such stoppages illegal, and enabling them to recover their full 
mcmey wages by applying to a magistrate. But this protec- 
tion, like many other attempts to regulate the dealings between 
man and man, has been only partially successful. The law is 
in many cases evaded where the good feeling of the master and 
Ihe demand for skilled labour, which are the natural and 
effectual safeguards of the workmen, do not exist. Combina- 
tions of the men, as a remedy for this and other grievances of 
which workmen have to complain, will be more fully discussed 
in a separate chapter. Some examination of the causes of 
variation in the rates of wages, and of the proper mode of 
comparing the earnings of different employments, will close 
this branch of our subject. 

It was shown in our first part that in the earliest stages of 
society, wheti all value was derived from labour measured in 
day's work, little difference existed between the value of dif- 
ferent kinds of labour computed by this unit of value^ or 
starting-point (to explain the phrase) mcak.\i^a.\kTv^^^ ^^^s!^ 
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of anything. The work of two days was double the value* <jf 
one day^s work, and so on. And the absence of any dividoa 
or classification of labour was given as the reason of iJiis nni* 
fbrmity of value ; much of the time of every man of superior 
skill being taken up in simple, rude tasks, which inferior hands 
could perform ; and all mixed together in the day's work. 
But the first introduction of the division of labour classed tibe 
workmen as well as their emplo3rments. From this point th« 
rate of wages begins to vary, and the day's work has difier^it 
values at different times and in different employments. 

It has often been assumed in considering the fluctuations to 
which the rates of wages are liable, that they continually tend 
towards a decline, and that this would continue until wages 
reached the lowest point at which the workmen could support 
existence, where further reduction obviously becomes impossi- 
ble. This conclusion was reached, as has been previoualj 
;remarked, in considering cost and profit, by calculating the 
continual increase of population, which it was supposed went 
on much faster than any demand for labour could follow. 
Hence it was concluded there must follow a continually in^ 
creasing competition for employment, which would leave the 
workmen wholly in the power of their masters, who could thus 
reduce wages to the lowest point, knowing that the men must 
either take what they offered or starve. This, if true to any 
extent, would be a most melancholy and miserable state of 
things, and would rapidly bring about the decline and degrada«- 
tion of our country ; the strength and prosperity of which are 
based upon the working classes. 

That in certain districts, and in some particular employ- 
ments, wages may at times be reduced much below their 
proper leved by the number of men seeking employment fiir 
exceeding the demand for them is, imfortunately, true ; and 
instances of this kind will, we fear, too oflen recur in all large 
and populous countries, however prosperous. Certain trades 
or manufactures decline or change their locality, or a country 
population — ever slow to move in any direction — increases for 
•awhile in some districts more rapidly than full employment 
can be found for them in their neighbourhood. But this is 
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^rery &r, indeed, from being such a glut of population as 
greased down Ireland, some few years back, to a depth of 
wretched misery, where labour at last became of no value, and 
money wages could hardly be said to exist. It would not be 
fdifficult to give many obvious causes for that deplorable state 
si things, had we here space for the purpose. The condition 
$f that country, thank Heaven 1 has, since those days, far 
improved, and is still improving rapidly.* Nothing resembling 
dds abyss of degradation has been possible in England since 
trade and agriculture have been left to expand in their natural 
-^urse, freed from all restraint of protection or prohibition, 
Such wholesale wretchedness can only be found where enter- 
prise and capital do not exist to supply the frmds whence waged 
are paid. This was the case in Ireland during the miserable 
period just mentioned. As soon as the hindrances which had 
long prevented the introduction, of capital and enterprise were 
removed, Ireland soon increased in wealth and prosperity, and 
the rate of wages regularly rose in proportion. Here we see 
the true solution of the difficulty. The continual tendency of 
population to overtake the means of subsistence is prevented 
from reducing the wages of labour to the lowest point, by the 
■aocompany ing increase of employment from the growing wealth 
of the country — by the extension and improvement of tillage, 
largely expanding the productiveness of the soil — by new im- 
provements and inventions daily requiring more hands as fresh 
4rades and manufactures rise into existence and old ones ex- 
pand, and by continual emigration to new countries capable of 
absorbing almost any amount of labour. Theorists would, in- 
•deed, tell us that all this has its limits, and that as population 
steadily and continually increases, it must in the end crowd 
up the whole world, until all, like passengers by sea on a long 
voyage, have to be put upon reduced rations. This, however, 
is a merely fanciful speculation of no practical utility. This 
extreme limit, if ever reached at all, cannot arrive at any 
period within the range of useftd calculation. Indeed, for the 

* Yet it was from Ireland that the advocates of the over population 
theory drew what they deemed the most unanswerable proof of theu! 
dondusion. 
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last Imndrecl years the resources of mankind (in our own 
country especiaUy) have increased at a rate &r exceeding the 
rapid increase of population. We have occupied new fertile 
colonies, having ample space for our surplus population ^r 
centuries to come, and have at the same time immensely in- 
creased our means of procuring food at home ; so tiiat we 
are now actually less crowded than we were when our popula* 
tion was only half its present amount, and the rate of wacesi 
when the coLpari«,n of the purchaakg power of mon^^ 
the different real values of the money payments are fidrly ad- 
justed, will be found to have greatly advanced in the same in^ 
terval. That the real causes of apparent surplus population 
are almost universally the poverty and degraded condition of 
a people, rather than the inability of the land to maintain 
them, is strikingly shown (if the forcible example of Ireland, 
just noticed, were not sufficient) by the condition of savage 
tribes. They continually suffer famine, and perish for want 
of subsistence in fertile lands, even when their numbers are so 
few that the soil would support above ten times as many 
civilised people in comfort and affluence- These surplus popu- 
lation theories were mainly put forward, and attracted much 
attention, in times when our land was suffering from the misr 
government and erroneous system of l^slation we have 00 
often noticed and condemned. Thereibre, whilst ike rapid 
increase of nimibers, which was palpable to all eyes, was 
reasoned upon, due weight was not given to the counteracting 
influences we have noticed, which were not then developed, 
and of the gigantic power of which no noian in those days had 
the remotest conception.* 

The same mischievous meddling of law makers, which was 
noticed in treating of interest and usury, was long active and 

* Our census of 1861 shows an increaae of 82 per cent, upon the 
population of the United Kingdom since 1801, notwithstanding the 
almost wholesale depopulation of Ireland in the years of famine, and by 
the emigration which followed, and has steadily continued up to last 
year, when the exodus was checked. Nevertheless, our population of 
99} millions of people at this day are hr better off than were the 16 
milliotts of our people at the beginning of this century. 
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iDJuriouB in all the relations of workmen to their employers ; 
and frequent regulations fixing the rate of wages at different 
times, as well as to prevent the workmen from removing from 
district to district, and from Combining to demand higher wages, 
difigraced and encumbered our statutes. All the scope of these 
«Daetment8 was to deprive tlie labourer of all power of obtain- 
i|ig better pay than his masters, the lawmakers, chose to 
ghre him, and to compel him to toil at these statute rates — 
leaving him, in &ct, in little better condition than tlie slave. 
These oppressive and obnoxious laws have all been long re- 
pesded. A juster and kindlier feeling for tlie workman, and 
a truer estimate of his high importance in the social scale, 
have swept away this legal tyranny; whilst it has latterly 
be^i clearly understood that all attempts of the govern- 
ment to interfere in preventing men from bargaining together 
fbr labour as freely as they would for any other commodity, 
co&er are wholly ineffective, or, if they have any influence at 
all, are productive of nothing but injury to the real interests 
of all classes. 

Nevertheless, the great evils of continual struggles between 
masters and men as to the rate of wages are manifest Unless 
some permanent settlement* is agreed upon, this continual 
strife, as will be seen more frdly in a following chapter, un- 
settles the trade or manufacture where it exists, and may end 
ii the business being whoUy transfeixed to another district or 
coxmtry. Extremes of high or low wages have consequences 
equally ruinous. It is obvious that above a certain point the 
master cannot pay them and profitably continue his buuness ; 
and, on the other hand, that below a certain limit the work- 
man cannot live, and must leave his work. Between tliese 
extremes the rates of wages fluctuate. Some causes affecting 
these fluctuations will now be briefly noticed ; those depend- 
ing upon changes arising from machinery being discussed in 
the following chapter. It may, however, be here generally 
remarked that though the introduction of machinery may for 
a time throw out of work the hands it supersedes when first 
used, and thus reduce wages by causing the supply of labour 
for a while to exceed the demand, it is abwaj^ioV^o^^^Sxi.'^*^ 
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end by a large increase in the numbers employed in the trade 
or manu&cture where it is adopted. Consequently not only 
larger payments of wages follow, but the tendency is to restore 
the balance before disturbed between supply and demand in 
labour, and to recover any decline there may have been in the 
rates of wages, if not to cause them to rise above their limit 
before the machinery was introduced.* 

The division of labour has been mentioned as the starting 
point and first cause of different values of a day's work. Each 
man is thus classed as is his employment. In the lowest rank 
the supply of labourers is almost always abundant, and every 
one wanting work can compete for employment which any on^ 
can perform ; so that one or other will offer to work for less than 
has before been given, imtil the wages of this class are reduced 
to almost their lowest point But very different is the condi- 
tion of the skilled workman. When he has reached a certain 
rank of ability, the number that can compete with him is so 
far reduced that he finds himself able to choose his master and 
obtain the highest rate of wages that the employment can 
afford. Thus the principle of supply and demand affects the 
rate of wages, enabling the masters or the men to have thie 
advantage in the bargain, according as labour of the kind 
sought is more or less abundant. It is, however, alike the in- 
terest of the masters as of the men to reduce these risings and 
fallings in the rate of wages within the narrowest possibie 
limits of fiuctuation ; and for this purpose combinations pf 
masters are formed in many trades to keep wages steady) 
whilst, on the other hand, the men combine for the same pitf^ 
pose and to protect their own interests. As tliese combina- 
tions will soon be separately discussed, we need only herie 
remark upon their general influence in controlling the fluctua- 
tions of wages in many employments. 

* In estimating the deamess or cheapness of labour, the amount oTa 
day's work, as well as rate of wages, must be considered. A genenil 
rule holds true here : what costs little is worth little. Slave labour is 
often the dearest of all, and the superior amount and excellence of .an 
Enghsh. days work, often render higher wages here cheaper than loipor 
mUts abroad ( 
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/ Hie rates of wages appear, at a first view, to be widely dif- 
ferent for various kinds of work. Much, however, of this ap- 
parent difference depends upon the different natures of the 
employments compared, and many things have to be consi- 
dered in adjusting the balance, to decide how much one may 
te higher or lower than aoother. Many writers on this sub- 
ject tell us that, when these adjustments have been fairly made, 
£be rates of wages will, upon the average, be nearly equal in 
all employments ; because workmen will leave those trades 
where wages are below and flock to others where they are 
above this average, until by the law of supply and demand 
ihe balance of equality is restored. But this is only partially 
true, except in extreme cases. There is an extraordinary 
tenacity in many classes of workmen in sticking to their em- 
{»loyment, even when it does not pay so well as many other 
trades. Again so many things have to be taken into account 
in fixing the scale by which the wages of different employ- 
ments can be compared, that the average, taken in most cases, 
is little better than a rough calculation, quite unfit to deter- 
mine, with any nicety, in what degree any given rates of 
wages are higher or lower than others, when all things are 
^^irly considered. The length, difiSiculty, and expense of the 
teaining required — the amount of property necessary for 
tools, &c. — the particular acuteness, skill, and dexterity of 
piind and hand, or the bodily power, which may be indispens- 
)^Q — the liability to interruption from weather, &c., and 
permanence or fluctuation generally — the danger or unplea- 
santness — healthiness or otherwise — amount and length of 
day or night work, and many other things are so entirely dif- 
ferent in different employments, that hardly two persons, how- 
ever equally competent to decide, could be found to agree 
exactly what rates of wages, in many different cases, would, 
on the average, be equal one to another. Practically, there- 
fore, the rates of wages in any particular employment are ad- 
justed by masters and men with but little reference to the 
rates of other trades, except in extreme cases of difference, 
where a rise or &11 in any occupation may be too great not to 
have an immediate influence by thepa\^a\iV<&^<^^SL\asz^^^^^'^ 
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by some cliange of employment, overcoming the rductanoQ^of 
the workmen to move from one trade to another. 

We cannot close this chapter without repeating that on the 
improvement of the working classes in morals and education 
will mainly depend their power of maintaining wages at the 
highest rates which their masters can afford, to give. They 
will, by their soimd accurate knowledge of this vital question, 
be alike prevented from demanding what it is not possible 
they should succeed in getting, and from submitting to work, 
for less than they are &irly entitled to receive. And their, 
improvement in sobriety and providence will keep them above 
that depth of poverty which leaves the workman helpless in 
the hands of his employer. They will even, if absolutely 
needful, change place or employment, or emigrate to another, 
country sooner than be reduced below their Mr standard.. 
We have before said that, after all deductions have been made,. 
England may &irly be proud of her working men, and. iia^ 
they are the mainstay of the glory and prospeidty of our 
country. It is one of the most cheering features of our timeft 
that these truths are daily better and better understood by the. 
middle and upper ranks, and that successM kindly e^Torts are 
continually made to encourage good feeling between masta*ff 
and their men, and generally to raise the labounng classes- in 
the social scale. 



CHAPTER U. 

KACEINERT AND HAND LABOUB 



In our review of labour in the earliest stages of society, it was 
remarked how little the hand could perform unaided by some 
tool or implement. The bodies and limbs of various animals 
are admirably suited each to the life for which it was created 
by giving them the needful means to procure food, and in 
many instances to bidld a habitation. For these purposes 
reapons and implements of war, of the chase, of husbandly^ , 
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and of many of the arts of life, are found in the teeth, daws, 
beaks, limbs, fins, wings, or muscles of beasts, birds, fishes, 
and insects. 

. To man, the Creator has given invention and combination 
to adapt to his varied wants implements of various kinds, each 
fitted fisr the ta&k which he desires it to perform. His hand— - 
prehensile and plastic — grasps each in turn, and lays it aside 
iii4ien no longer required; whilst his ingenuity continually 
improves and increases his store of these important aids to his 
labour without which, as we have remarked, the hand alone 
would serve him but poorly. 

It is not without design that this chapter begins by re- 
calting the origin and importance of tools and implements; 
for machinery, which has now to be considered in connection 
with hand labour, is but the last stage of this process of sup- 
plementing the natural powers of the hand. Tools and im- 
plements combined and improved are machinery ; and much 
of the erroneous reasoning which has been vented by many 
who ought to have known better, about the effects of machinery 
upon the condition of the labourer, would have been avoided 
if this fact had been kept steadily in view. It is true that 
machinery, as we have \before remarked of capital, imdergoes 
in this last stage of perfection many changes firom the con- 
ditions in which it originated. But the real nature and scope 
of these changes can only be rightly imderstood by clearly 
keeping in view what machinery was in its origin, and care- 
fully tracing their progress from that state to the condition 
in which we examine it. This is the more essential as these 
changes are gradual and progressive ; and we find machinery in 
use at tibe present day of every kind and degree, from the point 
where it is merely an improved implement to the wonderful 
combination which performs with precision the task of the 
skilled and intelligent workman, as if, like him, it was really 
directed by a mind. This high stage of development has been 
only reached since the application of steam as amoving power. 
The forces of animals, wind, and water have been used by man 
from the earliest times, and are well fitted for many -^uri^^ft.^. 
But all tbe^machmery driven by tbese xud^a TXiCiTfia%"^'^^sc^'^ 
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capable of comparatively little improvement. Measured 
against the elastic speed and might of steam, their best effi>rtB 
are left as far behind as the ass would be in trying to overtake 
a fleet racehorse. Passing from the successive improvements 
which have made steam power what we find it in our day ta 
the gradual development of the machinery it impels and fiois 
a highly improved implement to its present perfected state, we 
at once remark some leading differences in its use and effects.' 
Machinery accumidates and employs force in any desired 
manner, thereby doing many things which the direct strength 
of men and animals, however numerous, coidd never perfonni 
Otherwise employed, it produces by the myriad, articles each 
the exact counterpart of the other, which could not be so 
exactly made by any amount of handwork of which we can 
form a conception. In its highest stage of development it can be 
80 adjusted and directed as to perform almost any work of which 
man is capable-— even the most delicate and difficult tasks that 
can only be executed by workmen of the highest skill* 

Each of these forms of machinery has at different times 
been denoimced as an injury to the labouring classes. But it 
is only of the last and most perfect description, viz. whal 
may be called the self-acting workman, that any serious 
complaint would be made at the present day. Workmen of 
every kind have been too long habituated to employ and 
profit by machinery of the two former classes, not fidly to 
understand their value and use to themselves as well as to 
their employers. They would now no more dream of turning 
from the factory each to his former hand tools, than of trying to 
dress and shape wood with an axe only, throwing aside their 
planes and chisels. This consideration shows us the k^ to 
the whole question of competition between machinery and 
hand labour. It is almost, if not wholly^ a question of time.^ 
Many parties are affected, and some too oflen ruined, vihea 
any change is made. The use of beasts of burthen, where 
men were formerly employed — any improved tool or process 
enabling a man to do in one day the former work of two or 
iJiree days, or one man to do the work of two or more — 
?// /or a time injure some one wla-o ia ^Jast^bY wndered 
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Bfielefis By depriving him of his former means of subsistence. 
This process is continaallj going on as time advances and 
societies improve in the arts of life. We cannot fix upon any 
period in the past free from its influence. We cannot look 
&rward to any point in the future where it will cease to 
operate. Yet this onward progress of the wave of improve- 
ment, though continual, is not imiform. When it proceeds 
slowly and gently, those who are injured are so few that they 
are able to creep into some vacant comer or other, in the vast 
hive of himian industry, or are too scattered and feeble to 
make their voice of complaint heard. When on the other 
hand whole masses are overwhelmed by the floodtide of some 
vast change or invention, a great c6mmotion is raised, which 
oflen proceeds to unlawful acts of turbulent violence. 

Those who are on such occasions loudest in blaming the 
ignorance and lawlessness of the working classes, are generally 
very unjust and inconsiderate. Liberal as we all are in 
theory — ready to make any sacrifice of our neighbours for 
the good of the community, we do not see, even at this day, 
any class prepared to give up its own interests. The wealthiest 
and best informed — be they landlords, merchants, manu- 
&cturers, shipowners, or belonging to what are called the 
liberal professions — each, one and all, fight to the death to 
resist any change from which they fear injury, and every one, 
even when admitting the general theory of firee competition, 
cries aloud for protection for himself, and pleads some excep- 
tional case for defending his own private interests. Yet these 
very men demand more than human patience and forbearance 
£rom the- working classes, when all that enables them by 
constant toil to support their families is threatened with de- 
struction. Any attempt to reason justly on questions of 
magnitude and importance must be made in a very diflerent 
spirit. Unless we can to some degree succeed in putting our- 
selves in the position of the workman as well as of his master, 
and fully consider both sides of the case, there is small chance 
of our forming any correct conclusion on the matter. Depen- 
dent on his daily wages for support, the workman feels any 
change affecting these to be to him ahiio^\.\7\ic^^ ^ ^<^^^:sQk ^ 
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to-day. He cannot afford — even supposing him to be more 
generous and self-denying than far wealthier classes are-— to 
look many months, or perhaps even weeks ahead. It littiie 
concerns him that his own class may in the end be gainers by 
a change if that change immediately ruins himself and bis 
family. 

Therefore it is idle to accuse him of short-sighted ignorance or 
selfishness in looking only on the near and pressing consequences 
to himself when the question is almost literally one of life or 
death. We must first, therefore, practically consider the imme- 
diate operation of firesh introductions of machinery upon the 
wages and condition of the hand workman, before passing to 
a wider view of their general influences on masters and men. 

The first effect upon hand labour of such introduction is 
always the same in character, but differs in degree, and in its 
bearing on the condition of each individual workman in almost 
every separate instance. The invention, if successful, mostly 
performs some kind of work cheaper or better than it was be- 
fore done by hand. Sometimes this is effected by imitating 
the process formerly used by the hand workman, and produc- 
ing exactly the same article. In other cases a new process is 
introduced, or a novel article is made, wholly or partially 
superseding the old one. The first case generally throws more 
hands out of work than the second. It may even often happen 
in the latter instance that the extension given to a manufacture 
by the improvement may at once employ all the hands direct^ 
thrown out of work, or more. This is the only case in whidi 
the workman does not at first contend against the new ma- 
chinery whenever he has the power. Open force, though less 
used fi:om day to day as the working men increase in intelli- 
gence and the law is better maintained, yet unhappily is still 
sometimes employed. The cases in whidi the workman, even 
supposing him to succeed in escaping punishment, can ever 
gain anything by rioting and destroying machinery are few or 
none. Perhaps it may have sometimes occurred that the 
determined opposition of the men has succeeded fi)r a time in 
preventing change in some particular manufacture or place. 
But in such cases this has almost always been effected by com* 
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binatioB, in the manner deficribed in the following chapter, 
keeping within the pale of the law. Turbulent violence, even 
when £xr the moment apparently successful, has ahnost in- 
Tariablj driven the master to another district, or caused him to 
give up his works, sometimes thus wholly or in part destroying 
what may have been the staple business of a town. The in- 
tdligent workman is well aware that driving away the capital 
by destroying the profit of his master is cutting off the fund 
of his own weekly wages. Therefore, looking at the case in 
whait we have said is the practical point of view as the question 
of to-day, he clearly sees how hopeless are his chances of 
keeping things as they are by open violence. How far he 
can avail himself of a far better weapon, combination, is a 
question for mature deliberation. This will be differently 
answered in almost each special case, for no two are exactly 
alike in aU their circumstances. The condition of the trade 
or manu&cture at the time of the proposed change in other 
countries and districts, as well as the one affected, both as 
to competition and relative prosperity and profit, should be 
well understood and carefully weighed; for, supposing the 
workmen can secure by combination the power of dictating 
whether the machinery shall be introduced or not, upon this 
condition of the trade will depend their chance of any per- 
manence in their fermer position. They are only likely to find 
their master willing to give up the proposed change and go on 
in the old way, when he is making good profits ; and though 
he may have thought the alteration desirable, is doing too well 
to have much motive for disturbing or risking his present 
prosperity. We fear, however, it will too generally happen 
that the employer, in these times of improvement and com- 
petition, finds the change forced upon him, and cannot con- 
tinue profitably to pursue the old system. In this case, if he 
cannot defeat the combination of his workmen, he will give up 
his works. Even supposing the times to be so prosperous that 
at present he can go on making profits, and that he yields to 
his men and leaves things for awhile as they are, the intelligent 
workman will see that his employment is imperilled, if not 
doomed. He has only succeeded in dfi£eRm^i<;st ^s^^i^^'^s^ 
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evil day ; and sooner or later the competition of ofiher places 
or varying circumstances of trade will certainly introduce libe 
improvement he has for the moment put aside, for motion <m^ 
wards is the only condition of prosperity in our days. Thd 
stream moves with such mighty force that all must go with it ;: 
and he that vainly tries to stand still in the mid-current id 
soon overwhelmed and drowned. Therefore, even in the case 
where the men by combination succeed in their object, they 
only do themselves good when they use wisely what may be 
termed the breathing-time they have thus gained, and prepare! 
for the future. If they fail in keeping away the machinery by 
their combination, of course they have only made bad worse, 
by wasting any little funds they had just when they most need 
them, and by getting into a quarrel with their employer when 
they most want his help. It should therefi)re only be with 
great caution, and after much consultation amongst the oldest 
and wisest of their class, that the workmen decide to offer 
resistance to any introduction of machinery by means of com- 
bination. 

The only other resources of each when losing work are to 
be found in the help of his wealthier neighbours and his own 
savings, if he has been able to make any, for support of 
himself and family imtil he can procure employment at home 
or abroad. He should not be prevented, by any false shame 
or squeamishness, fix)m seeking this help as soon as the neces* 
sity arises. The worthy self-reliance and proud independence 
which are amongst the noblest features in the best part of our 
working-classes need not be wounded in a case like this, not 
should they deter him fix)m looking to his fellow men for help 
in a misfortune which has overtaken him by no feult of his 
own ; and it is the duty of his countrymen to give him all the 
sympathy and aid in their power. Whether he should remove 
to another place, seek a change of employment, or emigrate ta 
one of our colonies, wiU depend upon the particular circum-* 
stances of each case. A man of energy and resolution will 
seek the best advice and assistance he can procure as soon as 
he has certain warning that loss of work will overtake him, 
Instead of waiting tiR the extreme of waat renders himself and. 
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Sillily Helpless. But all changes which throw many hands 
oat of work will always, do what we will, produce much misery 
and privation ; and every case of this kind appeals forcibly to 
tlie benevolence of all who have any power of alleviating its 
ruinous consequences. 

r Manj of the general effects upon the conditions of masters 
aad men, of continual improvements of machinery, will be ob- 
jiouB &om. the previous remarks. We have seen the inmie- 
diate influence on daily work of this ruling element of con-' 
tinual progress; and it is apparent that the master must 
also feel it in a considerable degree. When from want of 
capital, or any other cause, he cannot adopt the improvement 
sujfficiently to replace his loss from the machinery which has 
been superseded, and becomes almost worthless, he is often 
mined and forced to give up his business. In the aggregate, 
however, each successive improvement immensely extends the 
whole trade or manufacture to which it is applied, as will at 
once be seen by comparing the amount of capital and numbed 
of hands now employed in the cotton or woollen manufactories 
with what they were twenty years ago. This extension is as 
apparent in each individual establishment as in the total num- 
ber of the whole. One of the large works of our times is a 
little town in itself; and with judicious management, much 
economy and many other advantages are secured by thus em- 
ploying capital and labour on the largest scale. 

It has been objected to the minute subdivision of labomr 
required by this system that each man becomes merely, as it 
were, a single cog or wheel in the vast machine — no more 
fible to turn his hand in case of need to anything else than a 
part of the machinery would be. This is only true of the very 
lowest routine portion of the labour, where no great intelli- 
gence could be expected in any state of things from the kind 
of hands thus occupied. In all the higher departments of 
manu&cture the continual &miliarity with operations of 
magnitude, and with an admirable system of arrangement, 
are excellent mental training for the men, however employed. 
Those who have seen much of this class of men in our large 
works will admit their high general abilitj oi\:i2sA^scAV«^:^« 
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The advantages following the removal of all restrictions on 
the export of machinery have already been sufficiently noticed: 
The manii£sK!taring superiority of Great Britain does ndt 
depend upon any monopoly of secrets, but on our local advan- 
tages, and on the ability and industry of our masters and 
workmen keeping far ahead of all other countries by continual 
improvements, whidi are successively superseded here by Ihift 
time they get &.irly into use abroad. Thus we are nevet 
overtaken^ l&e closer we are pursued in this race of compel* 
tion, the more rapid is our onward progress. 



CHAPTER in. 

COMBINATION OF MASTERS AND MEN 

A FEW general remarks on the relations subsisting between 
workmen and their employers, will properly introduce the im-* 
portant subject of trade combinations. 

Our two last chapters have noticed the limits and some of 
ihe causes of fluctuations in the rates of wages, and have dwdt 
upon the &ct that to the men these changes are a question bf 
comfort or starvation — it may literally be said of life or deat^: 
When we consider the large proportion which the amount 
paid in wages mostly bears to all the other outgoings of the 
master, it will be found that to him also the rate of wages is K 
matter of vital moment. Upon the cost of a given quantity df 
work will frequently depend all his profits — even his power 
of continuing his business without ruin. Therefore, the 
arrangement of wages, though a mere matter of businesii 
bargain, whidi on a cursory view would seem no more likely 
to cause ill feeling on either side than any other transaction 
between buyer and seller, frequently assumes with workmeiii 
and their employers the character of an embittered strife. £aclt 
party is often continually on the watch for some chance of 
getting an advantage over liie other. The master accuses hi^ 
juea ofuDresuaonable dictation and of d^snanding what canndt 
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be conceded' without rain. The men complain of nn&imess 
and of cruel attempts to reduce their wages below tlie lowest 
point of subsistence on tlie part of their master. And these 
differences are envenomed by the knowledge each has that the 
otber cannot do without him, and that their agreement, upon 
pome terms or other, is inevitable. The master can as little 
t^eep his works open without men as the men live without 
their wages. So each side fancies l&at resistance to tlie other 
carried fair enough is sure to conquer in the end. 

Mudi well meant but feeble nonsense has been written 
upon this subject by parties benevolently seeking the good of 
the workmen, and desirous to bring about their agreement 
with their masters, but utterly ignorant of the real relations 
between them and their employers. It is, above all things, to 
be desired that this agreement, with good feeling on both 
sides, should exist, and be encouraged for the benefit of both. 
But for this the only sure foundation is in a thorough under- 
standing by the master of the position of his men, and by the 
men of l^e position of their master. Each side will then see 
the vital necessity of settling all disputes between conflicting 
interests of such magnitude if possible without the slightest 
angry feelings an either side. The arrangement will too often 
be difficult enough with all the temper each can command. 
Each party ought to be thoroughly well aware that a question 
of this kind is- one over which they cannot afford to quarrel. 

The well-meaning people before-mentioned, feeling deeply 
lor tiie workmen, often bring these feelings to bear on the 
master with all the force in their power, wholly overlooking 
the &ct that to him as well as to his men the rate of wages 
he pays for his work is, as we have remarked, a business 
matter of almost vital import. These wages cannot be fixed 
by sentimental considerations any more than any other ques- 
tion of buying and selling. It is clear that any man who 
bargained in important concerns by mere impulse of his feel- 
ings, however humane, would run great risk of being speedily 
ruined. We have dwelt upon this error, fearing that these 
well-intentioned writers have often done much injury to the 
cause of the very men they were ae^kixv^ V^ ^<^i<€sA. ^^Si 
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before remarked, the whole question of wages is of far too 
vital moment, especiallj to the workmen, to be thought upo^ 
by them with heated or wounded feelings. Their calmesi, 
best judgment, is needed to avoid mistakes in deciding 
where their error maj prove their ruin. And there is^! 
unhappilj, too much irritating matter in the subject itself^, 
without anj addition firom the ill-judged heat of tiieir imin-^, 
formed advocates ; especially when that heat fervently expandfi 
the very passions rising in their own breast to take away their 
cool good sense at that one moment of their lives when 
perhaps they need it most. Small indeed is the chance of a> 
working man arranging prudently any difference with his! 
master when, half-frenzied by supposed wrongs, he &ncies he^ 
is dealing with the cold-blooded oppressor of himself and 
his femily: As we have before pointed out, the truest Mends 
gf this man are those who enlighten and help him in under^- 
standing the real condition and relations of his master and 
himself, and point out to him the only way by which he can 
succeed in keeping his position. We trust there is from day 
to day some increase of the kn9wledge of our working men 
on this and many other important matters. On this increased 
knowledge and on their moral character, their welfare and: 
standing wholly depend. '♦ 

Hardly less unfortunate is the effect upon the masters of 
the heated one-sided advocacy just condemned. Though, as! 
we have said, they must bargain with their men for wages on: 
business, not sentimental considerations, yet it is &r best and; 
happie'st, both for the workmen and themselves, that this be^ 
done with kindly good feeling rather than in a spirit of hos*?^ 
tility. What chance is there of their bearing without irri-: 
tation heated appeals to their men founded on accusations- 
against themselves of which they know the folly and false-, 
hood ? They always think (oflen with justice) that half the- 
difficulties about wages arise from wrong views and want of 
information on the part of their workmen. And here they- 
find people who have nothing to do with the matter, and are, 
far more ignorant of all its real bearings than the men them-^ 
selvesj thrusting themselves forward with glowing style and' 
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s^^gth of words, if not of wisdom, to inflame the very mis- 
takes and prejudices which form their greatest obstacles in 
bringing about the desired settlement. Can it be wonderful 
if (though as a class they are fax less excitable than the work- 
men) such obtrusive mischief-making, especially in a spirit so 
unjust to themselves, often irritates the masters just when 
they should be cool in judgment and as considerate to their 
jfiien as the circiunstances allow ? 

We trust there is no possibility of one single word being 
pdced out of the past or following pages to produce this mis- 
chief on either side. After these remarks our readers will 
be prepared to find this momentous question discussed with 
Mnd feeling both to masters and men, and, it is hoped, with 
strict impartiality. 

Few words are needed to explain how the principle of com- 
bination is brought to bear upon this matter on both sides. 
All the workmen in each workshop or factory are connected 
with the other workshops in the same trade or manufacture, 
and, to some extent, the workmen of different trades support 
one another. Each trade has its imion, as it is termed, par- 
taking sometimes of the nature of a benefit society, but prin- 
cipally, and often altogetlier, contrived to regulate the men in 
their dealings with their masters. A committee of delegates 
dr managers in each imion arranges the whole. Contribu- 
ikma are raised, varying from time to time, to which all the 
hinds must pay in proportion to their earnings for the general 
pjOTposes of the society. * Their regulations are strictly en- 
iforced, and though varying in many particulars in different 
trades, generally order — That all hands must be compelled 
to join the society and pay the pro raid subscription ; That to 
prevent the nimiber of workmen in any trade from increasing 
too much, only a fixed nimiber of apprentices in proportion 
to journeymen shall be allowed to work in each shop ; That a 
fixed rate of daily wages, or piece-work, fixed hours of a 
working day, and fixed r^ulations for all extra work (or over 
work, as it is called), as settled in every trade, shall be strictly 
adhered to, and not altered either by master or men without 
the sanction of the committee. K ain^l^ \7otVmssDL «:&<s^ ^S5^ 
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fraotoiy ^ey are put out of the pale of the tmion, and ' no 
vanon man will work witii them. Masters, therefore, are 
almost always compelled to revise to employ theth for fear of 
being deserted by their other hands. When any diE^ute with 
die masters about wages, or any other matter, cannot be ad- 
justed, and the masters are determined to ha^e their owls' 
way, these unions have recourse to their most formidable' 
weapon, a strike, ordering all the workmen in the trade tb 
leave their work and remain idle until the dispute is ended. 
During this time the hands thus on strike^ as it is termed, are 
paid by the union weekly a fixed stmi in proportion to th^ 
wages they formerly earned. But this weekly dole is hardly* 
eyermore than will barely keep the men and their families ^m 
starvation ; and oflen when a strike has lasted some time 1ihe= 
funds of the union are exhausted ; and if they cannot at once 
return to their employments, the men become paupers ar 
suffer the depths of misery. Sometimes this strike is made 
only against one or more masters in a trade who have' some' 
dispute with the union, whilst the hands of other, masters «t& 
allowed to remain at work. 

It cannot be expected that the masters will submit without 
resistance to the arbitrary dictation of these combinadon&' 
They combine in their turn, subscribe funds for the purposesi* 
of their associations, and choose committees' of managements- 
binding themselves by agreement to act in a body, and alf 
follow the orders of their leaders. When one master is * struck 
against J as it is termed, aU the other masters in the same trade 
frequently turn out all their hands imtil his men return to 
their work. Vigorous attempts are often made to bring men 
from distant places, and with them replace the imion hands^. 
and sometimes, when the men have been much reduced by 
long and ill-advised strikes, the masters endeavour, now and^ 
then with partial success, to break the power of the union,' 
and set its regulations at defiance. 

When the importance of contests of this kind, and the 

means by which they are cairied on, are considered, it wiH 

easily be imagined how angry and bitter the feelings on both 

sides become during the progress of a long strike. Eac^h 
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party is battling to gain some point which is for a long time 
to make a great difference in the condition of masters and 
Qien. Each side carries on the contest by trying to wear out 
ihe other — by the alternatives of defeat, ruin, or starvation. 
Therefore, these mournful struggles often cause appeals to the 
law, and are sometimes connected with cases of riot, blood- 
shed, and violent outrage. Many a workman of imstained 
character has been, by the mad agony of the envenomed con- 
^ci, hurried into deeds from which all his better nature 
recoiled, and has suffered even more from the misery of his 
own remorse than from the punishment which awaited him 
£br the crime.* But if these sad instances have too often 
recurred — on the other hand, again and again, have these 
strikes shown many of the noblest parts of the character of 
our working classes. Oflen when one body of hands — perhaps 
the smallest and weakest — has, in the opinion of the workmen, 
been oppressed, all the remaining operatives in the same trade, 
even when themselves in comfort and without cause of com- 
plaint, have made common cause with the sufferers — have, for 
their sakes, patiently endured all the misery of a long strike, 
and stood out imtU their wrongs were redressed. What this 
misery of a long strike is — how manfully and peaceably it is 
mostly endured — none but those who have witnessed it can at 
all fully comprehend. The gradual progress of starvation can 
often be traced £rom day to day in the wasting frames of men, 

* We cannot here pass wholly unnoticed the outrages against life 
and property continual in Sheffield, though we are unwilling long to 
dwell on this painful disgrace to the character of our working men, 
fbHy beUering that they are now alive to the absolute necessity of 
promptly securing life and property there. Unless the Sheffield trade 
unions look to this in time, and use their organisation effectually to put 
an end to this regular system of assassination and violence, their very 
existence is doomed, and the prosperity of Sheffield will not long con- 
tinue. All our work in iron and steel is exposed to the keenest foreign 
competition, as this year's exhibition of the industry of all nations 
proves ; and everything that prevents masters and men of the highest 
character from freely combining capital with skill in maintaining our 
pre-eminence, will sooner or It^ter take the bread fiom thousands of 
English workmen as surely as the sun shines ia VhA\L«v9«&&« 

I 
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"women, and children, as a long strike draws near its do^ 
All neatness of dress and furniture disappears by degree^^ 
until nothing remains but bare walls, and rags barely hiding 
the body. Disease is soon rapidly and fatally at work among^ 
the enfeebled families, no longer able to procure the food and 
warmth without which life cannot long be sustained. Many a 
happy household is scattered never again to be gathered toge«- 
ther. Over whole districts the blight of universal penuiy 
leaves as deep and lasting traces as are ploughed in other lan^ 
by war and pestilence ; for aU the shops and trades, which iji 
manufacturing districts depend upon supplying the wants of 
the working classes, naturally share the ruin of their cus- 
tomers, and thus the calamity is almost universal. Nor are the 
moral evils of a long strike at all less than its hardships and 
sorrows. It is next to impossible for families long to resist the 
contagious evil influences of idleness and poverty. First, all 
attempts to educate the children are given up ; and next, too 
oflen when the last remains of home comforts are lost, all the 
moral decencies of life either depart with them, or suffer 
damage hardly to be repaired by years of successful industry. 

We must not suppose that the masters are generally un- 
feeling beholders of this mass of wretchedness. Many times 
they generously forbear to drive matters to the last extremity, 
and make concessions in pity to their men. Often do they, 
through their wives and families, succour the starving house- 
holds of the turn-outs, even in the midst of the contest. 

Our readers will naturally feel intensely the deplorable 
suffering these strikes occasion, and ask, with eagerness, ' Can 
no means be found of wholly avoiding them ? * We fear not. 
Mournful is the conviction, that like all other wars, they will 
now and then happen, with all their attendant evils, whilst 
human nature remains the same. But this conclusion is forced 
upon the calm searcher for truth, who reasons carefully and 
justly on the facts presented by this deeply interesting ques- 
tion. To all who wish to do good, it is of the first importance 
to see clearly what can and what cannot be effected, and not 
to waste, in striving against impossibilities, those energies 
which, employed in a proper direction, might produce bojra 
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iienefit to their fellow-men. As we liave before said, real 
&;ood can alone be done to men and their masters, by aiding 
both sides clearly to understand their true position, and strive 
to make the best of it. It would be a happy state of things 
could all disputed questions be settled by some joint tribunal 
of men and their masters, or by conference between delegates 
from both sides. But this will only be done when the decision 
IB enforced by the knowledge that the strike, like war, can be 
resorted to as an ultima ratio — a means of coercing the 
refractory in all cases of extremity. It may, however, reason- 
abty be hoped that this last resource will be very seldom 
needed ; as both sides see clearly how much mischief a strike 
almost always occasions — how great are the wickedness and 
cruelty of all, whether masters or men, who rashly resort to 
this tremendous alternative. Surely every other expedient 
wiU be tried, both by masters and their workpeople, in seeing 
liow far concession can properly go, before coming to defiance 
and open war. Let both parties consider how much the good 
feeling which enables these disputes to be settled depends on 
justice and mutual forbearance. When either side is forced 
to resort to a strike, let the importance be strongly felt of its 
being the firm conviction of bystanders that the party begin- 
ning the contest is in the right, and that all other modes of 
settlement have been tried in vain. Little good, generally, 
comes of this fearful struggle to the side which cannot com- 
mand the good feelings of their fellow men, of all ranks, as 
to the justice of their cause, and the temper in which they 
seek redress. 

Combinations amongst workmen were formerly strictly for- 
bidden by penal laws, and regarded as illegal conspiracies. 
But as the rights of the working classes have been better 
understood, all these laws have been repealed. The last trace 
of legal interference with the free action of men in regulating 
the price of their labour has been very recently abolished ; 
and workmen are now no longer prevented by law from trying 
to persuade others to leave their work in cases where the 
masters have succeeded in getting hands to replace those on 
strike. Of course, all force and intimidaitiQirv. «x^ iss^^x^^ss^ 

12 
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in the peaceable persuasion now legally sanctioned, and threats 
or violence of any kind remain as before, offences liable to 
severe punishment. 

We have noticed that combinations amongst the men pro-r 
duce, as is natural, coimter combinations of the masters. 
These vary in different circumstances and trades ; but, gene-^ 
rally, the masters have nothing like the powerful imions of 
their workmen. Indeed, they are mostly disinclined to this 
agreement, except when forced by necessity ; each preferring 
his own independent course of action. Frequently their com* 
binations are only called into being during a long strike, and 
are dormant or dissolved when the dispute is settled. Some 
combination, especially amongst workmen, though attended 
by many evils, is absolutely needful to secure uniform &ir 
wages and treatment. In many cases the good sense and 
good feeling on both sides would keep all right between 
masters and their men, even if each shop or i^tory were left 
to itself. But this cannot always be relied upon, and the 
better masters are protected fix>m unfair competition by some 
imiformity of standard; otherwise, those masters who cut 
down their men would imdersell them, or make large profits 
by such inhuman conduct. The masters, in intelligence, 
capital, and decision, have, in nearly all cases, many advan- 
tages over their men, who are mostly dependent on them for 
the means of daily existence. This power would too fre- 
quently be abused but for combination amongst the men. 

In concluding this chapter with a brief summary of the 
advantages and mischiefs of these combinations, as they arc 
and as they ought to be, our attention is naturally directed to 
their leaders and managers. Upon the character and intelli- 
gence of these, especially in the case of the workmen, it almost 
wholly depends whether the combination is a blessing or a 
curse — a tower of strength or an engine of swifl ruin to all 
joined in the union. Unfortunately, it too frequently happens 
that many of the qualities necessary to make them safe guiden 
are wanting in these leaders. One essential requisite is, 
some power to influence and command their fellows. This is 
often found in the man of warm passions, high spirit, and 
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fktent speecli. He inspires S3nnpath7 and confidence — is 
admired, trusted, and followed. But these important qualities 
of the leader are too rarely united with the cool judgment, 
keen sagacity, and thorough experience in all trade matters, 
which are needful to make him a sound adviser of his fellow- 
workmen. He has, perhaps, conducted one or more successful 
strikes, and, knowing his power, too often drives matters to 
extremity. Thus his very ability makes him more dangerous 
to his followers. To men of this class the ruin of an entire 
district is often owing ; or they are the cause of the masters 
being able, when the men are weakened by foolish contests, to 
seize some advantage vainly struggled for before, but now 
won — perchance beyond all hope of recovery. Such a leader 
will often foil to distinguish between the pressure of bad times 
and the oppression of the masters, and will begin a strike 
when the masters are glad of the excuse to turn out their 
hands and wait for better trade — not ill-pleased to see their 
men begin the contest at the very moment when they are sure 
to be defeated. Meantime, the shrewd, sagacious workman 
who sees all this, warns his fellows of the truth in vain. He 
is not eloquent — perchance slow of speech though strong in 
thought, and the fervid glow and energy of the popular orator 
cany the day. In the end, too late for remedy, the grievous 
error is seen and repented of. Again, we would repeat the 
warning to all working men to distrust appeals to heated feel- 
ings in all matters on which their daily bread depends, and to 
follow the advice and warnings of those amongst them who 
have deep heads rather than fluent tongues. In this respect 
it is to be hoped that some improvement is slowly going on ; 
and that the trades' imions are better managed than they 
once were. On this good management, and on their own 
intelligence and character— and upon these alone — depend 
all the workmen's power of maintaining their position, all 
their hopes of bettering their condition, — whatever their 
flatterers or misleaders may say. This truth can hardly too 
often be repeated. 

We dismiss with brief notice the most dangerous enemy the 
working man has-— who destroy b him wndi^t ^<i^^\R2SiRfc'^^ 
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befriending him — because we hope that this pestilent charac-* 
ter has little or no influence now, when the working claaseft 
better understand their o^vn interests. This is the worthless 
idler who lives upon imion strikes and the disputes betwe^ 
men and their masters, which he inflames and encourages for 
his own base ends. He is hardly ever a good workman — 
often no workman at all ; always too idle to labour for him- 
self as long as he can live out of others ; and all his aim is to 
persuade the members of trades' unions that it is best for them 
to pay him to manage their aflairs. Small is the hope of any 
peace, prosperity, or good agreement with their employers icnr 
those imder the influence of a wretched demagogue of this 
class. Trades' imions managed by committees or secretaries 
of such a sort are naturally hated and opposed by all masters 
except the mean imworthy few who see with complacency 
all that makes their hands poor and degraded — know- 
ing that such degradation keeps the men completely in their 
power. Poor and degraded the followers of such leaders 
always remain ; for all their trade regulations and contribu- 
tions are so arranged as to keep all down to the level of the 
lowest, and to prevent, as far as possible, any man from being 
better off* or more sober and independent than his fellow 
workmen. 

This brings us to the great evil of these unions — which 
evil, though greatest in such ill-managed societies as we have 
just described, exists, to some extent, in the nature of alL 
Combination, though, as has been remarked, of great use, 
when well directed, for the general protection of the men, 
inevitably tends to keep them down to one common level. It 
is hard for the workman or mechanic of superior industry, 
talent, and energy to raise himself from their circle. But 
these men, and men of this kind, should take the lead and use 
every effort so to frame the rules and regulations as to tmite 
the greatest protection for all with the greatest freedom pos- 
sible for each. Such men will see that sobriety is encouraged ; 
that the provident clubs are honestly and well managed ; and 
that all jx>ssible economy is rigidly exercised, to make the 
contnbutionB as light as possible, and aftc\a^\lbfc utmost benefit 
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ficom \be union to all sabecribers. Thej should continually pro- 
core tibe best poaaible information of the numbers and condi- 
tion of workmen in their own and other employments, and be 
particalarlj watchful of all cases where the continual progress 
of inyention and machinery throws any ckss of hands out of 
worlc To help these with the best counsel and substantial 
aBostance, and to find them fresh employment at home or 
abroad, are amongst the most useful duties of a trades* union. 
Gladly would numbers of the benevolent amongst all classes 
contribute to the funds of such a trade committee, ably 
managed by the working men for themselves. Such a body 
would be best able to arrange a regular system of well-con- 
sidered emigration, removing surplus labour from home to 
those colonies affording the best prospects to any class of emi- 
grants — and could be safely entrusted with fimds in aid of 
that purpose, both here and from the land where the labourers 
are wanted. Our readers will need few words to point out the 
weight such imions would have with the masters in settling 
all trade matters. The wisdom and moderation with which 
they would act, and the knowledge of their power in case of 
needy would almost certainly ensure a fair settlement of any 
point in dispute, and render strikes next to impossible. 

If, however, the leading men of intelligence and good cha- 
racter find that all their efforts to make their trades* union 
really a benefit to themselves and their fellow workmen are 
thwarted by the foolish, idle, or vicious members who muster 
in such numbers as to drag all down to one degraded level, it 
is their duty, in such cases, to leave the union. We are far 
from advising them to give up combination. Let them form a 
better union of their own, with such good regulations as their 
sound sense and practical information suggest. They would 
soon gather strength, and might finally see the worse-ordered 
imion wholly die out and come to an end, leaving their society 
in its place. Thus managed, combination would yield the 
members all possible benefit with the least attendant evil. 

This chapter will close well with a few words upon the best 
and happiest combination — that of the masters with their 
men* Many instances of this will b^ ioivxiA — ^eiKfc^^^ossL^"^ 
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"where the same families have worked for generations wilih "flie 
^unilies of their employers. Here, the master is felt and 
known by all to be the best friend of his workmen ; and the 
relations between them are of the happiest kind. Every maester 
of good feelings will wish to establish this friendly under'^ 
standing with those whom he employs. Let him not be dis- 
couraged if, in his worthy design, he has not at once the ftdl 
success he may desire. There are some feelings, which, like 
the stately trees of the forest, take firm root, and expand by 
degrees, and are not the growth of a day. Above all things, 
the master must most carefully avoid, in his anxiety to do 
them good, all treatment of his men as if they were children 
— all attempt at interference which offends their indepen-* 
dence. He must win their confidence by attending to their 
opinions — it may sometimes be to their prejudices. Unless 
they really consider him to be their fiiend, he cannot fully be- 
friend them. But every intelligent, well-disposed workman 
will gladly seize every occasion of showing how sensible he is 
of the good will of his employer. Even where he thinks his 
well-meant intervention mistaken, he will strive to improve it, 
and work with his master to secure all possible gain from what 
is so kindly intended. With these good feelings and efforts on 
both sides, things will soon go well between the men and their 
masters to the content and advantage of both. Perhaps there 
are few lots in human life more freed from harrowing cares, 
yet fully open to the enjoyment of the spread of human know- 
ledge, or better placed for domestic comfort and happiness, 
than that of an intelligent English mechanic on good terms 
with a good employer. May the number of such happy house- 
holds increase, and send forth children who will be worthy of 
their parents I 

Some masters have given their men an interest to some ex- 
tent in their business — making their workmen's remuneration 
depend upon their own profits. If this is done merely to the 
extent of a gratuity or extra bonus, now and then, to give the 
men what may be called a heart in their work, no harm may 
be done. Beyond this, however kindly meant, the arrange- 
/aent is a mistaken one ; and^ TinLeaa in. some few exceptional. 
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jgostances, under peculiar circnmstances, will never anAwer in 
fhe long run. As we have remarked in treating of miner^s 
wages, any partnership, making the workmen depend for any 
substantial part of their earnings upon the result of a business, 
is, on many accounts, to be avoided. The risks as well as the 
responsibilities of management properly belong to the master ; 
and the workmen cannot &irly be called upon to share losses, 
where they are unable to decide or control. And any division 
of a portion of the profits amongst them, when they do not 
bear any share of the losses which may arise, can never be 
permanent or general, because it would, in the end, have the 
&te of all &ctitious, one-sided arrangements, and bring to an 
end the business conducted on such an imsound basis. It is, 
moreover, of the greatest importance to the workman that his 
earnings should be as r^ular and certain in amount as pos- 
sible. Much thrift and self-denial are needed to enable him so 
to husband them, as to make any needful savings for the com- 
fort of himself and family; and everything tending to lessen 
his exact knowledge of what he can rely upon to make this ar- 
rangement, forcibly strengthens the temptation to thoughtless 
expenditure. Therefore, in no instance is the division of 
labour more useful — in none is the departure therefrom more 
likely to be injurious — than in the case of the marked distinc- 
tion between masters and their men. Each is best fitted for 
his own place, and does best what he understands best, but 
ndther can gain by any mixture of their functions. It will, 
however, at once be apparent that these remarks cannot apply 
to cases where the master profits by any invention or improve- 
ment suggested by a clever workman. In all such cases the 
man is fairly entitled to share the profit he has thus created ; 
and a just master will give him all the benefit he can in any 
way deserve. Many who have attained wealth and distinction 
have started in this way, as may be said from the ranks ; and 
it is one of the great blessings of our country that this rise 
from the lowest to the highest step of the ladder is possible, 
and of frequent occurrence in almost every walk of life. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CAPITAL Ain> LABOUR 

In our outline of the progress of society from the first origin 
to its present civilised state, the relation of capital to labour 
was so clearly laid down that this chapter can merely expand 
and illustrate what is there stated. *■ But notwithstanding the 
general destruction in our day of errors and ^dlacies, we often 
hear, when disputes arise concerning wages, the greatest non- 
sense uttered on this subject by some of the leaders and de- 
fenders of the working classes. This is the more deplorable, 
as a true and clear imderstanding of what capital and labour 
really are, and how they are connected together, is the only 
foimdation for any action that can truly serve the working 
man, the only means, indeed, whereby he can avoid mistakes 
which may cause him serious injury. Therefore a few words 
to make plain a matter of such importance may be a fitting 
conclusion to this section. 

As the pretended advocates of hand labour go to the very 
conunence^ent of things in disputing d>e right'of any man^ 
possess what he has not laboured for with his own hands, we 
are forced to follow them back to examine the ground they 
take, to some extent repeating what has been already said. 
Taking individual labour then as our starting point, it is clear 
that one man's two hands, working by himself, can do but 
little. He must labour with others, each doing some separate 
part of the work to enable him to produce enough to procure 
him any tolerable share of the comforts of life. The division 
of labour is the first step towards his being any better fed or 
clothed than the half naked, starving savage. But this divi- 
sion of labour renders also necessary a division of its produce. 
And this division must be made according to the quantity and 
value of the work done by each. Part of the work may re- 
quire much skill or great bodily power, and can only be per- 
formed bjr a very strong able workman. Another part may 
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need little more than bands and legs, and is mere labour^ 
mucb of wbicb a boy can do as well as a man. We suppose 
no working man will deny that each working man ought to 
receive as his share the worth of his labour — the skilled or 
strong man most, the common labourer or boy his fair share 
also, but less than the former. If this seems clear and right, 
a' little ^ther thought will show that there are other parties 
jiist as much entitled to their share as any of the rest ; and 
Without whom not one of them coidd earn any thing by his 
day's work. Let us see who these are, and by what right they 
can claim any share of the produce of the work. The work- 
ing man must have tools and materials. These must be paid 
for at a feir rate by some one or other. Here we are forced 
to give part of the produce of the work to pay for the materials 
of which it is made, and the tools or implements to work with. 
These tools and materials, as we have shown, are stored up 
labour, laid by for the use of the working man, without which 
he could not labour at all. And the share of the produce 
of his work which he must give for the use of them is far 
less than it woidd cost him to make or procure them for him- 
self, even supposing he were able to do so. If he did not find 
them prepared ready to his hand, in nine cases out of ten it 
-vfotdd take him half a lifetime to make or get them for him- 
self, and he never woidd get to begin the work he wanted them 
for. So there is no part of his earnings more profitably or 
better expended than the fair share of the produce of the work 
for the tools and materials just as he wants them. But when 
hiis tools and materials are ready, something more is needed to 
^t the workman £iirly agoing. Some one must plan and 
direct the whole — must see every one in his place doing what 
he is best fit for — that every diing wanted is at hand that no 
time may be wasted in running to and fro— and to direct all 
that is done. Without this man half the day would be lost in 
settling how to proceed. Each man woidd have his say and 
his own ideas how things ought to be done, and ten to one all 
might end in wrangling, and they never woidd get to work at 
all. This is so clear, that whenever a nmnber of sensible, 
clever men are left to th^aelvea to &.o ^xs^^i^smi'^^'^^^^ 
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thing thej do is to choose the fittest man they can find fof 
overseer or foreman of the works. They know well how badljr 
ihej would get on without him ; and therefore agree that he 
deserves his fiur payment out of the produce of their labour 
as well as the hardest worker of them all. And even when 
tools, materials, foreman, and workmen are all together, the 
best of their kind, something more is yet needed before the 
work can go on successfully. Cash is wanteds The toolfr, 
implements, and materials must be paid for, and the workm^ 
employed must have money firom day to day. It may bi 
months, or even years, before payment can be received for the 
proceeds of the work they are doing, and in the mean time 
the men want food, clothing, and support for their Amities. 
It is, therefore, clear that the man who advances money fat 
needful tools, materials, machinery, and buildings — who pays 
the workmen and foreman regular wages, and can afibrd to 
wait months or years before he is repaid, that this very man^ 
the man of capital, who was ignorantly said to be livmg on 
the sweat and toil of others, and robbing them of their earn- 
ings, is, in real truth, the heart and soid of the whole, without 
whom the workman could not work or live. It is also clear^ 
firom what we have seen of the progress of getting to work and 
carrying the work on, that the whole business is a joint-stook 
concern. Each brings something to the common stock, and 
each must receive his share in return. The workman sees sSl 
the labour which he himself performs fi^om day to day ; btit 
he must not forget how much labour, equally hard, which he 
does not now see has been performed, it may be years upon 
years back, to help him now in his work — in fact to work 
with him. All this former labour — tools, materials, money, 
plans, &c., does its share of every day's work, and has as mudi 
right to its fair share of the produce as he has. 

The working men reflecting on this cannot fail to see the 
wicked falsehood and folly of those who tell them that their 
labour does everything and earns all the money, and that they 
are wronged and oppressed by the masters living on the firuite 
of their toil, instead of their having all the earnings them- 
selves; the truth being that they opaly do a part of what is 
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done, and are not entitled to more than their &ir ahare of the 
proceeds. Every man knows many working men who by 
saving money or by some invention have got on and risen to 
be masters. Cannot these men claim the earnings of their 
brains and frugality as justly as each labourer claims the 
daily earnings of his work ? 

But when it is agreed that the produce of the work shoidd 
be fairly shared between masters and men, and that it is folly 
to suppose that the master will give his skill, time, and money 
£oT nothing, the workman often complains that he cannot get 
bis &ir share — that the masters cut down wages, and make 
enormous fortunes out of their workmen's misery. This 
to some extent may sometimes be true, and a sad case it is. 
Our last chapters show the working man's only remedies. All 
depends upon supply and demand. The number of men 
wanting work and the number of masters wanting men settle 
this, like every other question of buying and selling. All our 
best wishes go with the working man's efforts to protect him- 
sdf and get his fair share. Therefore, above all things, we de- 
plore his just cause being injured either by imjust demands or 
by asking more than he can ever get. He must shim all those 
brainless spouters who can only lead him to mischief and ruin, 
and trust those of his own class who have really long heads, 
and can give him sound advice. He will thus find out what 
to ask for and how to get it, with some chance of really bet- 
tering his condition, instead of only making bad worse by 
obstinate blundering. 

But why, say some, cannot the working men be masters 
themselves, carrying on their business by a committee and 
manager, and thus share all profits as well as wages amongst 
Ihemselves ? The plan looks plausible at first sight, but care- 
folly examined will be found full of danger, and almost sure 
to ^dl in the end. First, in all business a share of profits 
ipeans also a share of losses, fix)m which no business is free, 
and which this association of working men would be wholly 
nnable to bear. Then capital is required. If this is borrowed, 
the interest in the end would, nine times out of ten, eat up all 
tli^a savings and earnings, and the iendec oi ^<^ tel^tl^ n%^s«^- 
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I 
sooner or later, step in and sweep all off to repay bimielf, 

leaving the poor shareholders ruined. K the capital is niad^ 

up by the working men themselves, it is sure to be too emsii. 

to give them any chance of getting on, unless they are ^ 

wealthy and prosperous as workmen that it is sheer madties? 

to risk their hard earnings in setting up a new business e( 

which they have no experience. If ihey can save enough to 

make up amongst themselves the large capital required for aoy 

works worth notice, by all means let them stay as they arc| 

and know when they are well off, instead of ruining themf 

selves. When the capital is short, all will come to speedy 

ruin, for more will soon be needed, and the men will be top 

poor to find it. Again, as to management. Every one knowift 

liis own business best. Much shrewdness, fore^ought, and 

judgment are needed in these times of competition to cany q^ 

any business well, as workmen may learn by seeing howmaay 

masters lose aU they have and come to ruin. No committee 

of workmen can manage half as well as an able man acting 

for himself manages his own affairs. If they have a manage 

clever enough to do all for them, and make the business pay^ 

he will soon feel his own power, and unless he gets all, xff 

nearly all, the profit to his own share, will go somewhere 

else where he can do better for himself. Again, if the wor^t 

ing men are to benefit by the business, the profits (if any^ 

must be divided amongst them. But when the profits &ee 

taken out of the business, there is no fund to bear loss^ 

Therefore it is no wonder that of these joint-stock working 

men's companies ninety-nine in the hundred have been or 

will be feilures, losing every penny subscribed to them. 

There may be one or two exceptions, where these concerns 

for a time seem to do well ; but even these we fear will hardly 

maintain their ground long. A working man who can save 

any money will do far better by putting it in a Government 

post-oflice savings' -bank, where every penny will be safe, and 

he will get some interest, than by taking shares in one of these 

companies with the great risk of losing every fiirthing.* 

JMiVe are aware that a few of these Co-operative Associations, esp^ 
t&e sale of flour and picyision^ have now existed lor soxDiB 
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'^ It is often hard for the working man, willing to labour hard 
Itbd do his best, to see himself and his j&mily badly off, whilst 
faftny others ronnd him are rolling in wealth and live easily. 
'He may sometimes think there shoidd be a fair division, 
and that he shoidd have a part of what the rich man could 
tierer feel the loss of; but by a little thought, he will soon 
ted that, even if this division could be made (putting out of 
ifixsw the right of every man to his own), it would only leave, 
in the end, a nation of paupers. These riches make a great show 
in a few hands, but would not long give a loaf of bread to the 
XHillions on millions who live by the wages paid by their em- 
idoyers to the working classes. And when all • these riches 
l^d been divided and spent, nothing more would be left, and 
every one must starve. Nothing can pay wages, week after 
treek and month after month, but the produce of capital em- 
jplcyed on the land or in business. All the wealth we see 
goes sooner or later, in one shape or another, to increase this 
ftmd out of which wages are paid, and the working population 
of the country is maintained ; for those who do not employ 
their money themselves lend it for interest to those who do : 
and if these riches, instead of being put to work to make 
more, .were divided to support the English people, they would 
foe, as we have said, a mere drop in the bucket, and would 
60on come to an end. Then the working man, instead of 
gietting anything ft>om the division, would soon himself have 
to share his clothes, furniture, and everything he possessed, 
with others poorer than himself, until all ^had been consumed, 
had, nothing more being left to divide, all, as we have before 
flaid, woidd stai-ve together. 

The only thing for the working man to do who wants to try 
to get on faster than he can do at home, is to go to one of our 
colonies and begin life for himself. Tliis sometimes succeeds. 
Some who emigrate rapidly get rich, but far more -fail, and 

time with fair snccess. In this case the management has been fortu- 
nately kept in able, honest hands. But so many dangers beset the per- 
manent prosperity of this system, that with the best wishes for the 
welfare of the working man, we cannot recommend him to trust his 
hardly-earned savings to such a perilous inxeStxcLeoX. 
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have to work harder and &re poorer than thej did at 
Any man who can live here as well as a good workman 
to do in these prosperous times, had better be content wi 
lot and remain where he is. 

Let not the men who work hard with their hands 
they are the only labourers. Work with the head soon 
A -en old^and turns the hair grey, often bringi 
disease and shortening life. And many who toil with 
brains work fer harder and make far longer days tha 
workmen or day-labourers. The very highest class< 
not free from their share of the labour to which the s 
Adam are doomed. Even the Queen of the British £ 
has much to do with many anxious thoughts and cares, 
even supposing they had ability to fill the post, few an 
the very strongest of the working classes could stand tb 
anxiety, and wear and tear of mind and body, the hai 
and night work, borne month after month and year aftei 
by the Leader of the House of Commons and First M: 
of England,— to take one example out of many. 
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PAET III. 

m PROPERTY AND LABOUR APPLIED IN DISTRIBUTION 



SECTION 1. 

HOME AKD FOBEIGN TBADE 



CHAPTER L 



COMMERCE, CITIES, AND PORTS 



When the earth has been subdued to yield her riches, and 
every climate been searched for all its useful and desirable 
products, there yet remains the labour of distributing the 
varied store to supply the vast human family scattered over 
the world. In this part of our treatise we shall consider the 
process of this distribution, first tracing what may be termed 
the main streams of supply, and then following in detail the 
trade carried along them into its principal divisions. 

The early appearance of the merchant in our first authentic 
history of the world has been already noticed, showing how 
commerce is the herald of civilisation. Until tribes and 
nations begin to exchange with one another the produce of 
their labour, they remain in the condition of savages. That 
different lands, as they are inland or maritime — on the moim- 
tain or in the plain — in a hot or colder climate — vary in the 
useful commodities which they yield, was one of the first dis- 
coveries made by the human race when sent abroad *to 
replenish the earth and subdue it.* AxA >^^ €s.^£k3Si^g^ ^ 
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these commodities natorallj at once followed this discovety. 
It is interesting to remark how soon the broad highways o^ 
commerce, along the great rivers and plains between tibe 
African shores of the Mediterranean, the Eed Sea, and tibd 
Persian Gulf, were traversed by boats or rafts and camdla^ 
This great line of traffic, traced by the natural features of ih». 
western part of Asia, remained the same from the earliesli 
times down to the period when the ship succeeded to the cai»- 
van, and the open sea became the chief high road of nations^ 
Very recently the agency of steain by land and water has 
brought much of the Eastern intercourse with Europe back 
into the old track ; and when Italy recovers her full unity oi 
independence and prosperity, her great cities, so long decayed^ 
will once more have their share in the commerce of the 
world. 

The necessity of providing security and accommodation, by 
halting places along the journey, first foimded cities and towns 
on the tracks and coasts traversed ; and the same cause fixed 
the great marts and depots of merchandise to and from which 
the merchant travelled in exchanging the produce of different 
districts and coimtries. The desert and the sea were alike 
dangerous and inhospitable. Every caravan and little fleet of 
rafts or boats was like a convoy of stores in times of war--* 
exposed to constant danger of attack by land and water. Thi$ 
has been the state of the East from the earliest days down to 
our times. Whole tribes live by predatory plunder; and 
every man must be continually prepared to defend his life and 
property, wherever thieving is not kept down by a strong and 
«evere government. Therefore the merchants whose valuable 
wares and produce were a temptmg invitation to the robber, 
were forced to travel in companies prepared for defence, and 
to store their goods in ' fenced cities.' The security afforded 
by these enclosures gradually peopled them with men of all 
trades and of every class, save the husbandmen, who were, of 
necessity, scattered over the land they tilled. They, too, when 
dreading the sweep of some marauder's robber-band, left their 
farms and hurried, with their &milies and cattle, to seek the 
abelter of some near fortified town. 
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In the early voyaging by sea, when the sailor with no com- 
pass for his sure leader, crept timidly along the coast, guided 
wholly by stars and landmarks, vessels had continually to wait 
for certain winds and to sail at certain seasons. They were, 
therefore, only a very short portion of the year at sea, and 
i^>ent most of their time in some haven or other. Hence sea- 
^rts arose wherever a good harbour lay in the routes most 
fiiequented; and became places to winter in, and where vessels 
were built and fitted out for sea. Both inland and along the rivers 
and coast, many places grew to be cities and fortified towns 
fix>m the advantages their position afforded for defence against 
M attacks, as war was then carried on. This security of posi- 
tion often made great marts of trade where other advantages 
of situation did not exist in an equal degree. From which- 
ever of these causes first founded, commercial towns rapidly 
grew in size and wealth when aU around them was stationary, 
and soon contained all the civilisation and knowledge of early 
times.* 

The merchant of those days was what he still remains in 
fiome parts of the East in thinly-peopled countries — the pedlar 
or hawker on a large scale — or, when fixed in one place, the 
shopkeeper retailing his wares. The disposition to traffic with 
foreign lands, as we have remarked of fondness for the sea, 
belongs rather to race than to geographical position. Some 
nations take as naturally to commerce as others to war and 
theft. Of this the Arabians are a very remarkable instance. 
The predatory sons of Ishmael are to this day what they were 
from the first. Each of them lives by plund^ ; ' his hand 
ligainst every man, and every man's hand against him.' But 
Other tribes of Arabia were from the earliest times travellers 
and merchants, and carried their goods and all the arts of 
peace over nearly the whole world then known. In like 

* A glance at the globe mapped into northern and southern hemi- 
spheres, or, better still, taken round our first meridian, shows the 
unequalled advantages in position of the British Isles ; literally central 
to all the land of the world, with the readiest communication by sea for 
commerce firom every shore. 
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manner the Phoenicians*, Armenians, and Jews were early 
celebrated traders to the very ends of the earth. More lately 
the Italians, Spaniards, and Portuguese were followed by the 
Dutch as the most eminent discoverers and merchants, untii 
the English arose to be a mighty nation of traders to every* 
clime, and their great offshoot, the powerful republic of Norfi 
America, followed hard upon their footsteps. How one nation 
sees only facilities for war and plunder in the local advantages 
which, as we have shown, are to another the foimdations of 
commercial wealth and empire — the contrasts between the 
Romans and Carthaginians, and, later, between the Celtic and 
Teutonic races, forcibly illustrate. War and commerce have, 
from the first, been the great agents in spreading civilisation 
over the world. But the former destroys with one hand 
almost as fast as it builds with the other. Each great change 
by conquest sweeps away aU traces of the past where the civi- 
lisation was wholly belonging to a dominant race. The dark 
ages following the classical prosperity of Greece and Rome are 
a most striking instance of this great truth, which has received 
wider illustration in Eastern history. It is wonderful to think 
how the very natures of the peoples seemed changed — how 
their arts, languages, and literature were for a time as com- 
pletely hidden as if purposely destroyed and buried. Of 
this, the history of the discovery of Roman remains in our 
country is every now and then a striking proof, revealing 
traces of a past full of buildings and relics of a high state o£ 
refinement, but of which aU record was long as much forgotten 
as was that of the Assyrian monarchs whose written history <m 
stone has recently been discovered. 

It is not foreign to. our piu^se thus specially to notice the 
great distinction between war and commerce as agents of civi- 
lisation. Of this difference one striking example 'will at once 
occur to many of our readers. Alexander of Maccdon less 
deserves his title of the Great for his conquests, than for the 

* The dealings between Hiram, King of Tyre, and Kings David and 
Solomon, and the remarkable description of the commerce of Tyre by 
the prophet Ezekiel, are interesting records of the«arly trading of the 
JPhcenicidJiat 
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magnificence of his design of connecting all Eastern and 
Western nations by the links of intercourse for all time for- 
ward. His empire soon passed away ; but his name yet lives 
in the cities, which with marvellous sagacity he founded in his 
brief career of warlike glory, and Alexandria, Herat, and 
Scanderoon, are to this day his most enduring monu- 
ments. 

A remarkable instance of early and comparatively perma- 
nent national welfere, almost wholly without foreign commerce, 
claims special notice. China has possessed the principal arts 
of life, and many of the great discoveries that revolutionised 
Europe, from a remote antiquity, of which we have only a 
very vague knowledge. But the use of coal, gunpowder, 
printing, and the mariner's compass were, in her case, barren 
of the mighty results they produced amongst tls, because she 
has long shunned and repelled, by every means in her power, 
all intercourse with foreign nations. For ages she has remained 
stationary — a world in herself, with her own manufactures 
and commerce ; teeming with an industrious population, and, 
on the whole, far the most prosperous nation in the East, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the newly re-visited islands of Japan. It is 
curious to remark how her swarms of emigrants follow close in 
the track of Anglican civilisation, wherever they have the 
power — tempted, no doubt, by the superior security to life 
and property, and the wider field of enterprise, compared with 
what the effete and corrupt Eastern nations surroimding them 
afford. In the East Indies, New South Wales, and California, 
they have formed an important element of the working popu- 
lation in certain districts, and everywhere prospered. Pecu- 
liar interest just now attaches to this remarkable people, because 
we have recently gained a foothold amongst them for our 
commerce, which promises to be the beginning of perhaps the 
most important branch of our foreign trade. 

Besides the advantages of situation above mentioned, free- 
dom from excessive taxes or imposts upon trade, is essential to 
the prosperity of commercial cities. Sometimes this immunity 
was granted by rulers wise enough to see how much the 
wealth of their coimtry and their ovm T^^^'pxvgs»^«t'i'^sifc^^Scs^ 
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increased.* Sometimes the freedom was purchased by lai^ 
lx)ans and subsidies to the government, and sometimes won by- 
war. The commercial element in a people has always beeti' 
^ivourable to self-government — as the intelligence, decision anid 
enterprise, which make a good merchant, eminentiiy fit him tq 
conduct the public afiairs of the town or coimtry to which he 
belongs. Of this the &mous Hanseatic League is a strikii^ 
proof: a purely commercial confederacy of several towns, m 
different coimtries, formed, what may be termed, a state of 
their own. They cleared the Baltic of pirates — treated with 
England and other lands for free trade — - had their fleets and 
armies — made wars and deposed monarchs, and enjoyed a 
strong enHghtened government for their own purposes, whei^ 
Europe around them was often the scene of anarchy and conr 
fusion. As soon as peace and good order were better secured 
and the several towns could more safely depend upon their 
own governments, one after another city gradually "withdrew 
from the league ; fbr the time when it could do good service 
was at an end. But the fatal blow came from the diversion of 
the East India trade, which has been noticed as having fol^ 
lowed the voyage by the Cape of Good Hope. From that 
time the German and Flemish towns, which had been the chief 
marts of the Hanse League, declined, being no longer the 
channels through which the Eastern traffic flowed westward, 
imtil the League was finally dissolved. Still, Hambui^, 
Lubeck, and Bremen, the places in which this mighty con- 
federacy originated, retain their alliance with Frankfort as 
fi*ee imited cities forming the last vestiges existing in oxir 
day of the famous Hansa of old times.| Scarcely less re- 
markable in commerce — far more eminent in arts, arms, and 
political celebrity — were their rivals, the contemporary com- 
mercial republics and aristocracies of Italy. But they never 
attained the wise union of the Hanseatic League. Heid they 

* Many nobles sold these priyileges to defray their armaments for tlia 
Crusades. 

t A trace of these merchants, then called EaaterlingSf remains in the 
word sterlififf, first applied to their good money in distinction from the 
debased current coixu 
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not ^lausted themselves by devastating civil wars ; had they 
Qpiabined for the common welfiure and strength, Italy, instead 
of being so long the battle field of France and Spain, would 
iiave been powerful enough to secure her own fireedom and 
prosperity. How much vital force, even when continually 
wasted by strife with every neighbour, these civic institutions 
possessed, the haughty aristocracy of Venice well shows, which 
endured even to our times — at her ML one of the oldest un- 
dianged djmasties in Europe. 

: ' ■■ The effects of the discovery of America, and further details 
bf commerce, must receive separate notice in the following 
chapters and sections; and more especially, as akin to this 
part of our subject, the Great Fairs, so long a leading feature 
of the commerce of the olden times, and the trading companies 
^hich, especially in England, almost resembled the Hansa 
League m importance and magnitude, and were founded in the 
same motives, to combine for mutual strength and security. 

Nothing brings the riches and importance of commerce 
more clearly to our view than the enormous increase in the 
value of land and buildings in prosperous cities, compared 
with their former worth in a more thinly-peopled agricultural 
ooimtry. In the busy world of traffic, time and distance are 
' money. Certain spots become centres of the commercial circle, 
rix>und which radiate the several lines of continually increasing 
wealth. The nearer to any of these centres, the more valuable 
is the situation ; and as the space at command is limited, and 
eagerly sought for, competition soon enhances the prices of the 
1>est localities to an extent almost beyond any limit that can be 
named. The rapid settlement of various parts of the United 
States of America, and of some of our colonies, especially 
where gold has been discovered, have lately shown instances 
of these prices reaching a fabulous amount in a few weeks or 
even days, like the bean in the Mrj tale, which grew in one 
night to be a mighty tree. 
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CHAPTER II. 

COMMERCE — IX)M£STIC, COLONIAL, FOREIGN 

Tms cHapter will consider commerce in its main divisions, 
specially with reference to the traffic of our own country. 
The distinction between domestic, colonial, and foreign trade, 
has long been marked in the commercial laws of all nations, 
by more or less preference having been given to the colonial 
over the foreign, and to the domestic or home trade over both 
the others. Li proportion, however, as governments become 
more enlightened, they discover that these distinctions impede, 
in place of increasing, their national prosperity, and by degrees 
lessen or abolish altogether the privileges of the jnore favoured, 
and the restrictions on the less approved, branches of com- 
merce. Here, as elsewhere, England has taken the lead, and 
our commercial legislation now nearly approaches the desired 
perfection of freedom and equality. Though the following 
chapter is especially devoted to restrictions on trade, the par- 
ticular laws and principles which so long regulated our colonial 
system must be considered here, to enable this important part 
of the commerce of England to be properly examined. 

The reason of the estimate so long formed of the relative 
value and importance of the three great divisions of trade, will 
be found in tibe erroneous theory before noticed, that the land 
is the sole source of real wealth, and that commerce enriches 
a country only when gold or silver is imported in payment for 
produce sent abroad. A detailed refutation of this fallacy 
will be found in the part of this work treating on foreign 
exchanges, when what was so long called the balsmce of trade 
comes tmder examination. So much of the erroneous theory 
as bears upon the comparison between agriculture and com- 
merce, may, however, here claim a few words. Two leading 
ideas will be found to be the chief groimds for all attempted 
waff that the land is the only source of wealth : — 1st. The 
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distinction supposed to exist between necessaries and luxuries, 
— the former represented by the food, clothing, materials, &c., 
raised from the produce of our own soil ; and the latter con- 
sisting of all procured in trade from abroad, by the sacrifice 
of some useful commodities to pay for them : and, 2nd. The 
fear that if our supplies of what is really useful and necessary 
(food, clothing, materials, &c.), were allowed to come from 
foreign lands, we became — in addition to the loss to our own 
landed interests of the profit they ought to have derived from 
raising the produce so imported — dependent upon foreigners 
for the very means of supporting life : a state of things sup- 
posed to be insecure even in times of peace, but nationally 
ruinous in the event of war. Viewed in these lights, com- 
merce appeared to be little better than a tolerated evil, to ' be 
confined in such bounds as should secure every branch of 
domestic industry from all risk of foreign competition, and 
make all our trade, as far as possible, auxiliary to the su- 
premacy of Great Britain, especially in provision of all stores 
and muniments of war. 

All our legislation for trade was long based upon these 
principles, the application of which to our colonies, with its 
consequences, must now be traced. 

The English colonies were founded at various times and in 
diverse manners, and hence arose corresponding variations in 
their laws and government. Some originated in conquest — 
some in charter or grants to private individuals or corpora- 
tions — some in penal settlements, and some being discovered 
in voyages made by our commercial vessels or men-of-war, 
were at once taken possession of on behalf of the crown. 
Hence they were military posts, plantations, territories, com- 
mercial marts, or receptacles for transported convicts; and 
each class naturally required different regulations for inter- 
course with the mother cotmtry and with foreign nations. 
But however these regulations might therefore differ in many 
respects, they were all alike in some essential features, and all 
enforced some fixed principles founded on the estimate of 
commerce just noticed. All our colonies were long looked 
upon as subordinate to the motlieT eo\m\x^ \xi \)^ '^^ 
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terests. Being considered as wholly under English oontird^ 
and forming in some sort outlying portions of our territory^ 
they could be relied upon for supplies of necessaries witihout 
the fear of dependence excited by foreign nations. Theil: 
trade, too, could be regulated so as in no respect to interftre 
with home interests ; and with this object they were prohibited 
from direct trading with foreign lands. When English inr 
terests had, according to the ideas of our legislators, beoA 
protected, there was no im willingness to secure to the coloniee 
all the advantages which it was supposed could be gained ov^ 
foreign nations without detriment to the mother country. The 
produce of our colonies was long admitted at much low^ 
duties than were levied on all imports of the same kind fr(»l 
other quarters. This protective difference was in most caaes 
so great as wholly to exclude all foreign produce of the sam^ 
kind as that the colonies could supply. Our readers will, we 
hope, ere this have gained sufficient* insight into the real 
sources of commercial prosperity to suspect that this policy 
was mistaken and mischievous. If it could have been fully 
carried out, England would have exactly resembled China 
trading with herself alone, and would have suffered similar 
results of dormant stagnation. Only in two respects would 
differences have existed imfavourable to our country in the 
comparison, — our colonies are far more scattered and remote 
than the important parts of China trading with each other ^ 
and we are exposed to an active competition in trade wii& 
vai'ious other countries, from which China, with no foreign 
commerce, was wholly free. 

This colonial system was carried to perfection by Spain m 
her intercourse with South America, with exactly the results 
which might have been anticipated fix)m such a policy. All 
her trade with these rich colonies was so harassed, hampered, 
mulcted^ and prohibited, that, long before they became inde^ 
pendent, other coimtries than Spain reaped all the wealth of 
their mines and produce. So benumbing has been the long 
bondage in which these colonies were held by Spain, that 
thej have not even yet got the free use of their limbs ; and 
Brazil, whose imperial government folIoYf ed a wiser and mo^ 
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£beral course when independent of Portugal, is the only 
^uth American state at all increasing in wealth and import- 
^ce in proportion to the great natural advantages possessed 
hj that fine continent. 

^' Great Britain made the important change in her colonial 
eystem above noticed just in time to save her commercial supre- 
macy. Had she delayed even a little longer in throwing off 
het self-imposed fetters, other nations would have been so far 
m advance that, even when freed from her heavy shackles, 
'6he would hardly have overtaken them. An event, which at 
the time was declared to be the ruin of England, first opened 
tlie eyes of our countrymen to the errors of our colonial legis- 
lation, and marks the era fix)m which the growth of our com- 
mercial prosperity has been rapid and almost uninterrupted. 
From the time when the United States of North America, 
throwing off their connection with Great Britain, stood forth 
as an independent nation, there could be no mistake about the 
ip^tter. The new country waxed great with a giant's growth; 
and the more she grew the more Great Britain was enriched 
and prospered by trading with her, to a degree fiur surpassing 
anything possible in her former condition of colonial depend- 
^ebce^ By this example the real way in which nations are 
Wriched by commerce was immistakably shown. On the 
Mier hand, it appeared how our absurd scheme of colonial 
policy had dwarfed and crippled our colonies, to the immense 
&ijury of the mother country. It was some time, as is too 
often the case, ere truth prevailed over prejudice. Abuses 
^always die hai'd ; but in this instance imdeniable fiicts spoke so 
loudly that at last they gained a hearing, and the colonial 
^stem was doomed to the fate of all the exploded errors of 
protection. It is now well imderstood, as will be shown more 
iiilly in a following chapter, that the profit firom commerce 
really consists in bringing home sufficient returns for our 
icKports in all usefiil and desirable articles, — not in importing 
gold or silver, unless in the case where either pays better than 
imything else that can be brought. Our eyes are now opened 
to the palpable truth that nations grow rich and prosi^ero^s^ 
iff. commerce exactly as individual mexOcianXA ^s&as&^^a^^— * 
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by carrying on a profitable trade, buying in lihe cheapest and 
selling in the dearest markets, whether at home or abroad. 
Therefore, any prohibition or difference of duties that forced 
us to procure from a colony anything we could get better or 
cheaper from a foreign country, was found to operate as a tax 
upon our own people rather than upon those whose produce 
was excluded. In like manner, any prohibition preventing 
any of our colonies from importing direct from any foreign 
coimtry whatever they could thence have procured better 
suited to their wants, or cheaper than anything from England, 
was found most oppressive and injurious in its effects upon 
the colony, and producing harm insteSad of good to the mother 
coimtry. The trifling gain of any trade with the colony, 
which but for this prohibition would have gone to the 
foreigner, was no recompense for the poverty and stagnation 
in which that colony was kept by these unwise fetters on its 
commerce. All of our trade that is really healthy, sound, and 
prosperous, depends upon our supplying many things of great 
utility and value far cheaper and better than any other nation. 
From similarity of habits and wants, our colonies will natu- 
rally always be our best customers for these articles. The 
richer and more populous they are, the better customers they 
will be. Any restrictions on their trade, forcing it out of the 
most profitable channels, check the growth of their prosperity ; 
and thus, as we have said, injure them as well as ourselves. 
As before remarked, these truths were' undeniably proved by 
the comparison of the United States of America as our colo- 
nies with the same nation free and independent.* 

* Similarresults may be expected from the transfer of our great East 
Indian empire from the Company by which it has so long been governed 
to the direct control of the mother country. The former mode of raising 
the revenue by a tax on the produce of the land, was so contrived as lite- 
rally to destroy the value and security of much of the landed property 
in wide districts. Under this system, rendered worse by the jealous 
exclusion of all English settlers, cultivation at best was but stagnant, 
and in many places so declined that large tracts of land became waste. 
A recent enactment, permitting the purchase of land on fair conditions, 
nrill work as iavoorable a change in many locaUties as the Encumbered 
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It may further be noticed that all fears of dangerous depen- 
dence upon foreign countries for useful products, or even for 
the necessaries of life, wiU be foimd on examination void of 
feundation. Our past histoiy proves that England suffered 
frequently and severely from partial femines, even when the 
population was far less numerous than at present, so long as 
we almost wholly depended upon the food produced at home. 
Our position as an island would necessarily increase the danger 
of these periods of scarcity but for our extensive foreign trade, 
which brings to our shores the magazines of food from all 
quarters of the world. One or two bad seasons may nearly 
destroy our own crops, but with the granaries of both hemi- 
spheres at our command, we can import increased supplies for 
all our wants, since the removal of all restrictions on the trade 
in food ; thus rendering the recurrence of the periodical starva- 
tions before endured all but impossible. In like manner this 
extent of our commerce is our Safety in times of war. Trading 
with all the world, we can always purchase what we require 
in one quarter or other; whilst our immense commercial 
marine mans fleets which insure us the command of the sea, 
and protect our merchantmen all round the globe. These 
truths are fully confirmed by the histories of all nations in all 
times. By free trade the fens of Holland became the granary 
of Europe, whilst the fertile lands of Spain, capable of supply- 
ing many times her whole population with the best wheat in 
the world, did not yield enough to prevent her people from 
frequently suffering want. Thus, whilst the enterprising in- 
dustry of the Dutchman drew supplies fi:om all corn-growing 
countries, the mismanagement in Spain was such that one 
province often suffered famine, and at the same time in another 
the farmer was almost ruined by the low prices of his abundant 
crops ; for, whilst by oppressive regulations and duties the 
Spaniards had almost wholly destroyed their foreign trade, 
they at the same time were divided at home into provinces, 

Estates Act has done in Ireland. This happy change comes just now 
very opportunely to enable India to furnish the increased supply of 
eotton, so much wantedr-here. 
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of);en as different in their custom-Honse r^nlationg as^ if 
tbej were foreign countries. From this cause, and ^: 
ahnost entire want of good roads in the interior, it woiil^, 
often cost less to send wheat from Cadiz to Amsterdam an^:. 
thence to Bilbao than directly from one Spanish port to ther 
other. Yet we must not wonder too much at this absai4i 
and mischievous system of trade between parts of the samch 
empire ; for this very nuisance has not long been abolished: 
even in England. Until very lately vessels cleared friom^ 
English ports for Ireland as to a foreign land, and duties, 
were levied on many articles of export and import between, 
the two islands. Even between different ports in England; 
duties were in many cases paid upon sea-borne articles, whilst > 
the same things could be sent duty free overland to and &om 
the same places. But the spirit and intelligence of our mer-' 
chants and manufacturers forced in time a better system upon 
our rulers. The practical proofe of the real way in which 
most benefit could be derived from home, colonial, and foreign . 
trade became manifest and overwhelming. It became clear 
that the mistaken ideas of our lawmakers as to commerce 
would, if allowed free play, soon destroy both merchant and 
manufacturer, and leave the farmer poor. 

As long as we followed the avowed system of taxing all 
foreign trade as much as it would bear, and of trying to grasp 
everything, and give as little as possible in return, we naturally 
provoked retaliation in other countries ; and but for the com- 
mon interests and enterprise of merchants on both sides coun- 
teracting as&r as possible the folly of their rulers, our foreign 
trade in these circimistances would have been all but destroyed. 
Since trade has expanded by being left more free, our landed 
interests have found, from advanced rents and profits, how 
much the farmer gains from the wealth of the trading and 
manu&.cturing classes, who are his best customers. 

Our foreign commerce was formerly mainly carried on by 

the English merchant having an agent, factor, or partner living 

abroad, or making the voyage with his merchandise. There 

was then much more separation between different branches of 

tirade with different countries than exists now. Each mer- 
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cliant almost imiyersally confined Mmself to one business, and 
Had his connection with some house abroad in cases where he 
did not trade bj his own Victor or partner. These business 
dbnnections often descended from Either to son for a series of 
years. In our days the dealings of a merchant are frequently 
more extended and general ; and he trades with many countries 
at once, or in turn, as he finds he can enter into profitable 
tiunsactions abroad. In place of one or a few foreign cor- 
lisspondents, he will be in communication with several at the 
siune or different times. The introduction of railways, steam- 
vessels, and the electric telegraph has extended the sphere of 
Iiis operations by bringing distant parts of the world near 
together. By these agents, the fotinding of new colonies and 
o{>ening the East to our commerce, the whole system of our 
foreign trade is expanded as much as it is altered. 

Other changes have attended this expansion and alteration 
—in some of their features of a chequered aspect : good not 
unmixed with evil. There is in our days an increased ten- 
dency to base large operations upon credit, and to substitute a 
system of discoimts for capital. The dangers of such a mode 
c^ carrying on business are manifest at a glance. Even if 
foimded upon solid property, transactions become unsoimd and 
unsafe when pushed to such an extent, that the merchant re- 
tains no margin to bear loss; so that his only alternatives 
dre success or insolvency. But, mihappily, in some in- 
stances the credit system has been extended &r beyond even 
this speculative gambling. The manufacture of bills of ex- 
change solely for discount has been carried on by mercantile 
films apparently fiourishing and prosperous, but whose only 
means depended on drawing upon one another. As each set 
of bills has to be paid from the proceeds of new ones put 
into circulation, these operations rapidly grow larger so long 
as the worthless paper can be kept afioat, imtil credit can no 
longer be maintained, and utter disgraceful failure ensues. 
Iliough no honest merchant .or manu&cturer would lend him- 
self to this deceptive sort of swindling, yet it is painful to find 
from the disasters frequently caused by these fi:tiuds to what 
extent they are carried, and how maiiy ^\iCi\lL^ -vxxiSKroi^Q^' 
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traders have enjoyed a fair reputation up to tlie day of failure 
and detection. Overtrading is often tiie beginning of this 
system, involving the unhappy adventurer in diflSiculties, so 
ijiat in desperation he flounders on from bad to worse, imtil 
all moral sense is blunted or destroyed. There is, unfor- 
tunately, with bankers and capitalists too much inclinatiq^ 
to give credit rather in proportion to the seeming extent of *a 
man^s business than to his individual character and iabiiUl^ 
This is a great error. A man of high rectitude and doimi. 
judgment will not play with the property of others. He will 
not expose himself to the risk of failing in his engagements i^t 
any lure of increased profit however tempting; therefore, ij^ 
may appear to do a less business than his means and standili^ 
warrant. But his transactions wiU be safe ; and times of panid 
and &ilure afford a mournful proof that this safety is not 
always secured by extent of dealings or apparent high standing 
Indeed, where the foimdation is insecure, these only make tho 
ruin greater and more disastrous. As this subject will agaiii 
be noticed when treating of our monetary system, it will be 
sufficient here to remark that the steady and progressive iil- 
crease of the commercial wealth of our country proves that, 
numerous as are the failures of these speculators from time to 
time, they bear no proportion to the far larger number of meij 
who successfully uphold in their business the high character 
which has so long been the proud attribute of the BritifiS 
merchant. 

The laws of insolvency and bankruptcy have lately beeit 
frequently altered, with the view of increasing the fkcilitieS 
and lessening the expense of dividing the property of default- 
ing debtors amongst their creditors. The last change — -just 
now coming into operation — in many ways modifies the pr^ 
vious modes of proceeding, and appears to afford fair hopta 
that the worst evils of the former state of things are removed 
or remedied. But more time must elapse ere experience can 
pronounce upon the merits and defects of the new Law of 
Bankruptcy. 
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CHAPTER m. 

FBEE TRADE Ain> RESTRICTIONS . 

We now proceed to the examination of protection and mono-i> 
poly as opposed to free trade. It has been impossible to avoid, 
in some degree, forestalling different parts of this subject in 
fermer divisions of our treatise ; and this renders needless a 
repetition of the arguments employed to prove the folly and ill 
effects of the various protective laws before discussed. The 
following pages, therefore, will consider the general subject, 
only referring now and then to details by way of illustration. 

As we have seen in a former chapter, security of person and 
property is the foundation of commerce, which first visited 
ihose places where this security was afforded. When rulers 
had once recognised this fact, they soon jfoimd means of de- 
riving a &r larger and more permanent revenue from mer- 
chandise than they had before gained by the direct plimder of 
llie merchant. They began to levy duties and taxes as fees 
for the protection they gave. Anodier step from this brought 
them to grant licenses to trade and monopolies*, which were 
long sold at high prices as a ready means of replenishing their 
exchequers. The value of trade, as a milch cow of revenue, 
being thus ascertained, each ruler became anxious to secure 
for his subjects some advantage over other countries ; thus 
getting as much as possible of the rich frxdts of commerce, 

* The word monopoly is so well understood as hardly to need defini* 
tion here. The term, in its strict meaning, as derived from the Greek, 
is the sole power of selling. But it is well known in the extended sense 
here used, of the exdusive right to cany on any kind of business, or 
such exdusive advantages as render competition impossible. This exclu- 
sive Tight was in England generally granted by licenses from Govern* 
xnent to cany on some trade or calling which no Unlicensed person was 
allowed to enter. The exclusive privileges were mostly conferred by 
freedom from imposts imposed on all competitors at home or abroad, 
generally so heavy as to confine the protected trade to the favoured 
{»ar(y. Sometimes direct bounties were ^veu. . 
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leaving the least and worst portion for his nei^bonrs. 
Hence arose prohibitions, differential duties, bounties, momfr 
polies, &c 

The obvious competition actively at work in all pursuits of 
manldod, and which has always appeared in particular forc^e 
and prominence in all branches of trade, was long mistaken by 
lawgivers for the real body and vital prosperity of commerQO 
lying underneath hidden and overlaid by this strife upon the 
Bwcface. And the merchants and traders themselves, ev^ 
when more practical acquaintance with the pursuit of their 
lives forced upon them some real knowledge of the true state 
of things, for a long time rather encouraged than combate4 
this general delusion. Each had his own private interest lot 
serve, and was careful to uphold the system from which hfi 
looked for some special advantage over his opponents,^ Iq 
many cases the individual trader identified the national pros^ 
perity with his own ; and only found what he termed good 
business times when he himself was growing rich, wholly care-r 
less how many of his neighbours might grow poorer or be 
ruined. There were not, it is true, wanting every now and 
then strong heads and clear thinkers who saw the real ground^ 
of national wealth and prosperity, and raised a protest from 
time to time against the popular fallacies which fettered and 
crippled trade. But these were long regai^ded as mere theorists^ 
and little attention was paid to their warnings. 

The first damaging blows which monopolies received in our 
country came from the general body of the people, feeling iht 
oppressive tjrranny of the swarms of licenses and protective 
restrictions in domestic trade. Here the matter came home 
to all, and there was no room for mistake. It was not the 
question whether some foreigner should suffer, for English 
interests, but whether a few individuals should levy op- 
pressive taxes on the rest of the commimity. Thus the sub- 
ject of free trade came to be discussed gradually and practi« 
cally with intellects sharpened by self-interest. No defence 
was or could be maintained for monopolies or privileges on 
their own merits. Vested interests, property in the exclusive 
fmnJege acquired by purchase, and the right of the crown to 
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gfatit these favours, exhausted the arguments of their supporters. 
The wisest of our Tudor monarchs saw that the case was hope- 
less, and prudently promised to redress the abuses before the 
general discontent grew loud and dangerous. From this time 
the system (though long partially maintained by the blind 
tgrranny of tJie Stuarts) was doomed ; and it was accepted a? 
usa, undoubted conclusion to be more advantageous for the 
country that there should be just as many people in every 
trtide as chose to enter into the business, than that a few per* 
sons should have special licenses which secured them a mono- 
poly iirom all competition — however much these few might 
deplore the loss of their power to force people to buy their wares 
at their own prices for want of liberty to deal elsewhere. Thus, 
at home, the system of private licenses received its death blow 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, though portions of the abuse 
long remained, and in some few instances exist even in our 
times. But the protective system of our foreign trade lasted 
much longer. The interests of Englishmen, and those of the 
coimtries they traded with, were long supposed to be diametri- 
cally opposed, the one to the other. It was assumed that if 
trade werQ left free it would enrich the foreigner by profits 
which could, by proper regulation, be secured to British sub- 
jects. Our ships, our manufactures, and our produce, were 
alike to be protected from foreign competition. The navigar 
tion laws, the com laws, the usury laws, and those prohibiting 
the export of machinery — ^parts of this protective system — ^have 
been noticed when discussing the effects of their repeal. It 
will, therefore, suffice here briefly to examine the general 
questions of differential duties, prohibitions, and protections 
to manu&cturing and other interests. This examination has 
more importance at the present time, as many nations who 
ought to be our best customers are in some respects behind 
us in legislation on this subject. Class interests are too strong 
.with them to allow the common good of all to be considered 
. in framing their commercial laws. Therefore some reasons why 
they cannot long safely neglect to follow the example recently 
set by the enlightened commercial policy of France, may be 
recommended to their attention. 
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The tritunpliant saccess wbich has in England feUowed ;iltt 
abandonment of our protectiye policy, cannot be denied. Bat 
it is contended that we had before risen under the shadoir.iof 
this protection to such a towering height of strength, thai "Hse 
are now well able to throw away the support and stand eredl^ 
calling on all other nations to do the same. Direct competxp- 
tion with us on their part being hopeless, they allege that itib 
clearly our interest to trjr, by appealing to our present profl^ 
perity when unprotected in our trade, to prevent them from 
following the system which has raised us to this commandiBg 
elevation, and might enable them to mount nearer after toi 
There is the appearance of an argument in this, and it is watA. 
while to refute it by showing how the case really stands, if 
it were really true that we had any interest in other coimtricfa 
being far behind ourselves, we could desire no better than jftD 
leave them the victims of this fallacy of hugging the fetteA 
which so long bore us down, and which we have at last thioiim 
off. But, as we have before remarked, the wealthier and moss 
prosperous are other countries, the more they help to increate 
the wealth and prosperity of England. We seek to trade, witli 
all the world. No foreign rivalry or competition can do obib 
tithe of the injury to our commerce which is caused by t3ue 
stagnation or poverty of our customers. No freedom from their 
competition can in any degree compensate for loss of the YaA 
benefits we derive fix)m their being rich and prosperous. They6- 
fore we entreat them carefully to examine the realworking^W 
the protective system so long in force amongst us. In so doing 
ihfey will find how it hung over us with a weight which nothii|g 
but the vast energy of our insular industry could have bome«4^ 
that it was no element of strength, but really an incubus under 
which few nations, save England, could ever have stood erects 

In tracing our most flourishing manufactures and bran<dies 
of commerce back to their origin, it is true that many of theSi 
will be found originating in monopoly and long fenced by p 
tection. But, as we have seen, protection and monopoly 
the leading features of the times when our commerce and 
manufactures arose, and they therefore could not have bad 
snjr other beginniDQ. Wlietlier this protection was really tlie 
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ftttifle 6f their growth and prosperity, or a hindrance which 
^DDg crippled and dwarfed them, will most clearly be seen by 
marking their condition before and afber they were left free — 
^exposed to all competition, to &11 if they could not stand by 
^&eir 0¥m strength. It will be found that in some cases healthy 
^rigour has only begun to exist from the moment when pro- 
ctecdcm was given up ; and that in others the growth, which 
before was comparatively slow, has increased from this point 
.^th rapid and gigantic strides; but that in no single instance 
^oan decline or decay in any sound branch of trade or manu- 
-ftcture be traced to the abandonment of monopoly. And the 
oeason for this is obvious. Nothing can compensate for the 
nirant of competition. When each is exposed to the chance of 
'l>eing excelled by a rival in cheapness or excellence, and if so 
«irpaased loses the custom on which he depends for support, 
he uses every effort to maintain a leading position by keeping 
ixp the character of the trade or manufacture in which he is 
engaged — he strives to do his business as well as possible. 
lAll must keep pace with each successive advance; for to be lefl 
behind is to lose existence. The support afforded by mono- 
ipely is given on widely different grounds. Exactly in pro- 
^pcirtion as competition is excluded, is taken away all induce- 
VM&t for any attempt at improvement, and directly contrary 
ooifiuences are set to work. Secured from all danger of losing 
by degradation, the protected trade or manufacture generally 
id^dines in process of time. In this respect protection may be 
jikened to a crutch. The man leaning upon it cannot much 
jfoidken his pace or turn rapidly, and will never overtake 
^uaother having free use of his limbs, unless he can throw it 
iiway, put both his legs to the groimd, and use them well. All 
natural indications of good or foulty management are lost when 
mome profit is secured by protection, even to the worst gystem. 
'ThoB the trader who, if left to the free influences of causes and 
^tffects, would have been forced to do his business as well as pos- 
sible if he meant to live by it, is not warned in time by his 
'lones when anything is wrong. He goes on in one grooved 
track— for beldnd his times — till some accident disturbs the 
xoatine, and for a while he ia unpios^xoraA* *^^scl %.^sr|S» 
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rased for more protection; the trade of {he coiintay', ii is teii^ 
"will be ruined if not properly supported. Prohibitory dufacs 
must be increased or larger boimties be given, and a vain attempt 
is made to prop up a structure rotten at the core until all &lli 
to decay together. t 

if we turn to consider the general interests of the commiU» 
nity, we shall soon see how deeply they are injured by tba 
system which fails really to profit those for whose benefit ii is 
enforced. Capital is increased like money, put out at com* 
pound interest, where the interest, though but a small amoimt 
at first, being continually used as an addition to the principai 
sum, swells rapidly; each successive earning being made, 
as soon as received, the means of future gain. But wher^ 
the profits, which should thus be continually added to the 
capital, are diminished or cut off, this increase cannot go od| 
and, therefore, the national loss must be measured, not by thlei 
mere diminution of these profits, but by the destruction of 
the continually accumulating capital which they would have 
created. The obvious tendency of monopolies is to prevent 
every man from, dealing where he can do so most to his own 
advantage ; and the extent to which they check national pro&- 
perity as well as the immense relief afforded by their removal, 
will be understood by reflecting upon their influence, direct 
and indirect, in preventing the growth of capital in the maTiT^^ 
above noticed. 

The only plausible defence which can be made for any par*- 
tion of this protective and prohibitory system is, that certain 
manufactures or branches of trade, which much enrich a 
country, could not, in some instances, be founded without its 
help. Other nations, it is urged, have so far got possession of 
the lead that direct competition with them is hopeless so long 
as the protected branch of industry is in its infancy. But 
even in this instance, protective policy, carefully examined in 
all its consequences, will be found injurious to the people 
seeking its support. Peculiar differences of climate — ^position 
-^products*— race— and institutions, fit different countries es-* 
pecially for different pursuits. Each goes farthest and has 
most success in its ovm particular career. Any forcible 
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^itempt to divert capital and industiy from what may be 
called their natural channels, tends to diminish rather than to 
iiicrease the national wealth and prosperity. The proper me- 
thod of making agriculture, trade, and manu&ctures flourish, 
is to remove all burthens upon them and to leave them free. 
Each nation will be led by the certain operation of the stimulus 
sdf self-interest to do that which it can do best and most profit* 
ably. No rivalry with the foreigner may be attempted in cer- 
tain products, manufactures, &c., in which another coimtry 
may, for peculiar reasons, have some advantage, but the fullest 
bxpansion will be given to all pursuits and imdertakings in 
tdiich far more success can be achieved, than any artificially 
-protected business could afford. Were England to try by 
bounties to foster a hot-house growth of grapes to compete 
>vith France in wines, or of mulberry trees and worms to rival 
Italy and the East in producing silk, she would not act mora 
foolishly than did France in attempting to sustain her iron 
manufacture by protection. It is difiicult to estimate the full 
extent in which many most important interests in France have 
suffered from being forced to pay dearly for bad articles of 
iron of home manufacture. Her bitterest enemy could have 
isontrived no better scheme to prevent her from keeping pace 
with other nations, than loading her industry with such heavy 
fetters. That so loaded she has made any progress at all, is 
highly creditable to her energy and capabilities, and increases 
our r^ret that so fine a nation has so long been thus crippled; 
A^ better fiiture is now before her. The full finiits of the com** 
onercial treaty between England and France cannot be reaped 
in a day. When fully matured they will place France far at 
(the head of Continental Europe in power and opulence, imless 
other nations are wise enough speedily to follow her ex-' 
ample.* 

' • > 

. * In mentioning this trade treaty with France, the name of the states- 
man to whom we owe its benefits must never be forgotten. Eichard 
Cobden stood foremost of that body of eminent men who, after an ardn« 
ous struggle, won for our country free trade in com and provisions. He 
has since carried through this measure, which may be said to open two 
neighbouring countries to each othex as com^\<&\fiVj «&*^ ^<^ ^^n^^ ^ssfi. 
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But it may be aigaed that, even granting that protoetiDodBi 
unwise were times of peace akme to be considered, a aactifioei 
must be made to provide for strength and safely in war. "Boii 
this purpose, it is said, the nation must possess within itaflfr 
the necessary manu&ctures and stores of requisite artideB, inf) 
which it would be dangerous to depend on foreign mp^^is 
This is all a mistake. The main sinews of war&re are mtei 
and money. If a nation is feeble-hearted and poor, no aoaac^ 
mulations of stores and muniments of war wiU deiaid her. ^>: 
oa the other hand, she is brave and wealthy, she will alwi^- 
by proper care, be abundantly supplied with all means of', 
attack or defence, and have the power of using her reaouroev' 
successfully. The true policy is to leave the people free toe- 
develop their progress. They will thus be attached to tfaenr^ 
coxmtry, and possess the wealth needful to carry on war: 
History abundantly confirms these truths. No country enjoy-^ ■ 
ing full freedom of trade has ever been abject or powerless ;^ 
but restrictions and monopolies have repeatedly reduced flou-? : 
rishing states to a weak and degraded condition. 

Excessive duties and imposts defeat themselves. Nothings' 
can, in the end, wholly coimteract the strong tendemy of- 
trade, like water, to find its natural channels, bringing what isi^ 
wanted to the place where it is wanted. Smuggling and GQn*«' : 
traband trade become a r^ular gystem where the principles of ; 
protection are carried to their fidlest extent. This produceai 
much demoralisation. The laws are brought into contempt^^.^ 
and the breach of them ceases to be thought a crime when tfie 
industrious citizen is forced by their oppressive tendency to . 
assist or to connive at their infhu^tion. It is now universally-' 
agreed that duties should be levied only as a means of raising ^ 
revenue ; and that, for this purpose, itiey are only efiectual 
when so light as to be easily borne, and not to prevent the 
fullest expansion of industry. 

One argument yet remains to be considered as the last posi- 

commerce between them was now first discovered. .Whilst health and 
life continue, men seldom pause long in a career, like his, of noble nse« 
iulness. Let os hope he wiU long be spared to achieve further 
renown. 
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turn ustiallj defended by ihe advocates of protection when 
fottced to abandon the rest of the system. Many who agree 
that we should leave trade wholly free with all nations who 
7^111 trade freely with us, contend that we should load with 
dnides the imports from those coimtries that lay heavy duties 
upon our exports. They will not admit that free trade is be* 
uncial, unless there is reciprocity. The only ailment for 
retaliatory duties is, that they may induce the foreigner to 
abandon his foolish restrictions, and leave trade free on both' 
sides. But their direct effect is to tax our own subjects 
aa much as those against whom they are levied — perchance 
more. In like manner, any people laying heavy duties upon 
oar exports, suffer from those dilties &r more than we do. If 
WB suppose that oiir policy will have no effect in putting an 
end to this unsatis&ctory state of things, and merely consider 
our own direct interests, no duties levied by other countries 
should induce us to follow their example. Our obvious course 
m to leave things to themselves. In that case, our merchants 
will continue just so much trade with the foreigner as has not 
been rendered unprofitable by the duties he has imposed, and 
n6 more. If in a spirit of retaliation we interfere with this 
trade by duties on our side, we either £)rce the English con- 
somers to pay higher prices for what they receive, or destroy 
altogether what trade may remain with tibe country in ques- 
tifisu In either case, the sufferer is our own coimtryman, not 
th^ £)reigner. 

The following chapter deals with what may be considered 
ar another form of protection, viz. Guilds, Companies, &c., 
wliich, in some cases, have enjoyed a trading monopoly ; and 
vrbh. it this subject will be exhausted as £ir as our limits 
ptamit. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GUILDS, COMPANIES, PARTNERSHIPS, ETC. 
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How the division of labour created various trades suid oalliDgi| 
in the earliest stages of society has been traced in our formed!? 
chapters. At first every household is a little communityi 
representing in its several members, as far as their simpte^ 
wants require, the various cla*^s of a more civilised organiaa^ 
tion. As numbers increase, families become tribes, and stS) 
carrying on the domestic system in which they originated, t]ie 
several trades and callings are taken up by different householdd^ 
descending in each from father to son. This rule of succesaiozii 
which is strongly marked in all thinly-peopled and semi-civi-» 
Used countries, receives its full development in the Eastf 
There, sanctioned by irrevocable religious and political usages 
and regulations, it assiunes the proportions of a law of naturjQ, 
expanding imchanged as wealth and population increase. Bi^t 
interesting as are all the bearings of caste upon the social rel^r 
tions of the communities under its despotic empire, they are 
beyond the scope of our present inquiry, except in allusion tQ 
their analogy to the guilds, companies, &c., now to be cour 
sidered. . j 

In our last chapter, the granting of ti'ade licenses was meori 
tioned as a resource of rulers finding how easily their revenues 
could be increased by the sums thus levied. This system w«p 
largely carried out by the formation of guilds, companies, coTr 
porations, &c., of which vestiges at this day remain in England 
in the several companies of the corporation of London bxA 
elsewhere, and which^are yet in full force, over a large portioijt 
of the continent of Europe. The same causes which have 
been noticed as forcing the merchants in early times to asso^ 
eiate in armed caravans for their protection, and as leading to 
tlie union of many commercial to\ma ibt iKe same purpose^ 
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were the reasons why the several trades, &c, sought from 
governments, and paid heavily for, these powers of association 
for mutual defence. In these trade guilds the family organisa- 
tion is retained and expanded; the whole trade so united 
forming, as it were, one large family, with the master at its 
head« A regular apprenticeship and proper length of service 
are required as the qualifications for admissions into the en-^ 
rolled number allowed to practise any trade or calling. This 
restriction, confining the exercise of each several branch of 
industry to a privileged c]ass, was long looked upon as a 
benefit, not only by those whom it favoured, but by the com- 
munity at large. At the time when these guilds first arose, 
society in Europe hardly recognised what may be called the 
fcurgher class. The agricultural populations were under the 
protection of the noble and powerful landowners whose ground 
they tilled, and to whom they did suit and service. In this 
state of things it was needful for merchants and manufacturers 
(then called traders and craftsmen) to associate in towns for 
their own defence. Sometimes they were wholly independent, 
trusting to their burgher militia and city walls ; but oflener 
^ey sought a safe resting place in the dominions of some king 
or noble strong enough to protect his dependants, and who 
n^de them pay heavily for the security afibrded. 
,> That tendency to decline for want of competition, which was 
remarked in our last chapter as the attendant of monopolies 
granted to individuals, was, in this case, counteracted by the 
vigilance of the governing council in admitting none to the 
fireedom of the guild who had not gone through the required 
apprenticeship and given sufficient proof of skill in their 
orafL By this means, and the emulation of different towns, 
great excellence was oflen reached; as the buildings, metal 
workings, statuary, pictures, and manufactures generally of the 
iniddle ages which remain to this day sufficiently attest. The 
design and execution of many of these noble works have the 
character of their times as strongly impressed upon them aa 
the age of Pericles is reflected in the inimitable remains of 
Grecian sculpture and architecture, alike defying all attemi^t &ti 
riyalry or reproduction. But tlua eK'5^'ea'5»\&«iRR«as^^^ 
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by the great evil of the prevention of all growth and expab^ 
eion. In such a state of things it is clearly the interest o^.&e 
masters to prevent, by restricting their numbers, such comper 
tition as might reduce their profits, and under this system 
towns remain stagnant or decline. This causes the most ac^ 
venturous, and often the most skilful craftsmen to seekawide^ 
and freer field for their powers in other countries, where com- 
petition is unrestrained. As was remarked of firee and slav^ 
labour, fettered industry of any kind cannot long exist in coiir 
junction with that free from all restraint, and all that has the 
power to choose soon seeks a land of freedom, leaving the plac^ 
where all is shackled to gradual decay. In the times wh^ 
there could be no trades or callings save mider the proteclibti 
and rule of guilds, these guilds flourished. But in our da;j^ 
they have ceased to be useful and barely exist, all energy add 
opulence deserting the countries under their rule. And thoti^ 
it may be impossible to rival, in their own way, the works ot 
art ^ej produced, the recent progress of our artists and 
manufacturers encourages the hope that we may yet see worl^ 
produced almost equally worthy to hand down Uie spirit ofoxit 
times to succeeding generations. 

For the sake of connection we here notice ihe whole class df 
privileged bodies, whether engaged in trade or manu&ctof^ 
though much of the previous part of this chapter properlV 
applies to a former section. We shall now consider the appli- 
cation of the same principle to commerce. The early mer- 
chants of our country associated themselves for the protection 
of their traffic in commercial companies, generally named from 
the lands with which they traded. They purchased charters 
and exclusive licenses to carry on certain branches of foreign 
traffic, and by their miion obtained the conunand of lai^ 
capitals, enabling them to undertake enterprises wholly beyond 
the reach of any private trader in those times. Fierce con* 
tests with foreign merchants and companies arose for certidn 
monopolies of commerce and settlements in various places. 
These strifes firequently assumed the proportions of little ward, 
the varying fortunes of which cannot here be traced. It may, 
remarked that on tili« ^whol^ lilbfiae ciom^^anieawere 
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generally Buccessful, and laid the foundations of our present 
cartensive trade all over the world. In their day they were 
i^ninendy usefid — perhaps, indispensable ; but all ' necessity 
for them has long disappeared, and the last remains of these 
powerful corporations down to our times were the Hudson's 
Bay and East India Companies. Each of ihese possessed ex- 
tensive and valuable territories — of themselves ample domi- 
nions for a powerful state. The recent discovery of gold in 
the rivers flowing into Vancouver's Straits, and increasing 
knowledge of the immense value of great part of the terri- 
tories of the Hudson's Bay Company for settlement, have 
caused an arrangement which will finally transfer to the 
Crown and people of England the valuable countries in their 
possession. As our readers are aware, this transfer has recently 
been made in the case of the East India Company ; the rise of 
wUch, and its power and prosperity in its palmy days, read 
more like a romance of the land of their dominion, the East, 
■than a page of real history. Both companies have long out- 
Kved their use. In the direct trading for which they were first 
formed, they have been wholly left behind by the elastic force 
of private competition and enterprise — a fate to which all 
monopolies are irrevocably doomed fix>m the first moment 
'^ben any breach is made in their fence of protection. As 
^landowners whose estates are large provinces, the Hudson's 
^y Company is injurious to our North American interests, 
by keeping for himting and trapping groimds fertile tracts, 
whicb, divided into farms, would support a large and pros- 
p^x>us population. And the East India Company, long after 
'^easing to be traders, played at ruling their vast dominions in 
a way which, unless the country had abrogated their functions 
and taken the East Indies under the direct control of Govem- 
rment, threat^ied to have one day involved us in immense 
sacrifices of blood and treasure to support a position firom 
wliicb we could not recede without national dishonour. 

Thus companies of trades and chartered commercial compa- 
nies may, so far as Great Britain is concerned, be considered 
as things of the past. But other kinds of companies for varioua 
' fiprposes have of late so multiplied aa iwiV^ \ft \ifc x^^sssa.^ 
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amongst the great commercial features of our days, claiTning 
special attention. The state of the law of partnership mu^sfi 
therefore* be considered, and those changes noticed in whi<^ 
these companies mainly originated, and have since attainQ^ 
their present proportions and development. . .,u 

When men unite to trade or carry on business under what 
is called a firm or house (of trade ), their claims upon ea<^ 
other are defined by the agreement they have made betwei$& 
themselves, as to the share allotted to each of the profits bqi^. 
losses of their business. They, generally, by a deed, calleii: 
their articles of partnership, settle the capital to be found by; 
each for the common imdertaking— the manner in which the, 
concern shall be carried on — the period for which the o^*-" 
nection or partnership shall endure, and the proportion be*; 
longing to each partner of the results of the trading, be they 
profits or losses. But these regulations as to sharmg liability; 
Are binding only between themselves. Each member of the 
firm is liable with all his private property of every kind for aU 
the debts of the whole firm if the partnership property is not 
suflSlcient to discharge them. Creditors have merely to provp 
the actual partnership, to fix him with this liability for all the 
debts, whatever may be the proportion which he and his part- 
ners agreed in their deed that he should bear. Thus the j^? 
ceipt or expectation of a very small portion of the profits, renr: 
ders him responsible for all the engagements of the concern in. 
which he has embarked. This is the general commercial la>t 
x)f partnei-ship, which has recently, in some particular cases^ 
been modified, so far as trading companies are concemed| in 
the following manner. 

In ordinary cases of partnership, where each men is supposed 
,to understand his business, the weight of this individual liabi- 
lity does not seem formidable, being little more than each 
partner Wd incur if trading by himself alone. But many 
undertakings which require large capitals are very ^eldom 
carried on by private partnerships. A number of persons 
subscribe to form what is so well known in our times as a 
joint stock company. It has been before noticed that com- 
mercM companies of this kind were the cradles of our forei^ 
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^r^e ; but have now, for some time, been wholly superseded 
by the enterprise of private merchants. These commercial 
companies were generally constituted by charters or Acts of 
Parliament, which made them trading corporations instead of 
mere partnerships imder the liabilities above noticed. To our 
days, fy:e and life insurances, mining, road and bridge making 
hiave each continued almost exclusively in the hands of com^ 
panies, and to these have more recently been added railways, 
and an increasing share of banking business. Besides these, 
inventions, patents, and many other building, manufacturing, 
and various businesses and imdertakings are often attempted 
by joint stock associations. Some important differences be^ 
tween these associations and private partnerships are patent on 
the surface. We have here two wholly different classes of 
parties interested : — ^First, the shareholders, who find the ca- 
pital ; and second, those who carry on the business — directors, 
managers, &c., or whatever they may be called. The risk to 
which the shareholders are exposed in this state of things is 
apparent. They are wholly at the mercy of the managers. 
Even if they are competent to discover any errors leading to 
misfortune, they can seldom, if ever, interfere in time to pre- 
vent the ruinous result. In fact, with very few exceptions, as 
a class, they know nothing whatever practically of the under- 
takings in which their money is embarked. Therefore, the 
Extreme perils of the unlimited liability of partnership mostly 
deter the prudent and fer-seeing from run^ig the ride of be- 
ing answerable for a mass of debt, ruinous to an individual, 
however tempting may be the lure of profit if all is successfuL 
In order to induce the rich and prudent to embark in these 
joint stock associations, it has consequently been foimd need- 
M to modify this liabiHty in the manner we shaU now de- 
soribe^ 

Abroad, the principle had long been introduced, even in 
commercial partnerships, of enabling parties to join the trading, 
risking only a certain portion of capital, without incurring 
^rsonal liability. This was effected by creating two classes 
of partners — the sleeping, as they may be called, who put a 
certain sum in the business^ and axe^ eix\i\X&^ V^ ^ ^^Y^^^^^^ 
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share of the profits ; and the managing, who are 'pmoiuSSjfi 
liable with all their property for the engagements of ihe fiims^' 
as all partners are in England. As we have remained, amongst 
us this distinction between sleeping and active partners eadsts 
only in the private agreement of the firm, leaving all equally 
liable to general creditors until the partnership is dissolved l^ 
notice in the ' Gazette ;' after which any partner so retiring li 
not responsible for any debts contracted after he withdrew, 
unless there are some special circumstances depriving him of 
the benefit of the advertisement. The first introduction of lihe 
principle of limiting the liability of each partner rendered this 
withdrawal very easy without any advertisement, with fnli 
security against all subsequent liability, in one particular kind 
of mining adventures, carried on under what is called the 
cost-book system. This is the first exception to the applica^ 
tion of the law of private partnership to all companies not in* 
corporated by charter or a private Act of Parliament. So ftr 
as is needful for our purpose this cost-book system, recognised 
by ancient usage and especial regulations in Devonshire anct 
Cornwall, and perhaps capable of application elsewhere, ma/ 
briefly be described as follows : — The adventurers agree t6 
work a mine for a limited period (generally two months) 
raising funds for that purpose. Each subscribes his name, with 
the number of shares he holds, to a memorandum or deed of 
association, written in a book called * The Cost-Book.' Tlii4 
memorandum contains special regulations for carrying on t!u3 
business in conformity with the leading principles which shoul^ 
be strictly observed to entitle the shareholders to the privil^es 
of the system. Complete accounts of the concern, stating 
costs, receipts, and liabilities of every kind must be inserted 
at fixed periods (mostly every two months) in the coSt-bobk, 
A meeting of the shareholders at every one of these periodical 
balancings decides upon carrying on the works tmtil another 
meeting, and makes a call to clear all liability, or divideii 
profits, as the case may be. At any one of these meetings any 
shareholder formally withdrawing from the concern is entitled 
to have his withdrawal registered in the cost-book at the time, 
and receives his share of the ooncem «a it then standsi and by 
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Sying Ids share of the liabilities at that date, is released from 
[ iatiire responsibility of every kind. 
j^ Qiarters incorporating companies with limited liability have 
]ffag ceased to be granted by the Crown ; and similar protection 
^annot be p^cured from Parliament, unless a very strong case 
^n be made to show some great public advantage from pass- 
jj^gsuch a private act. Private acts are, with few exceptions, 
Qpnfined to what partakes of the nature of public works — 
^:pads, bridges, canals, harbours, or the like, so &r as joint- 
fjteck or trading companies are concerned. The well-known 
instance of ndlways shows how attractive is this security 
^rosn unlimited liability afforded by Act of Parliament— by 
ijk^ immense capital rapidly and eagerly invested in these 
wdertakings, and the ease with which that capital is even 
noy^ continually increased, in face of the daily reduction of the 
p^fits of these concerns, from competition and mismanagement, 
^or a long time it was next to impossible to form a company 
$)r any purpose save a railway, or some other undertaking for 
which an act could be obtained. This state of things caused 
strong attempts on the part of many men of business to extend, 
liie ^stem of limited liability, somewhat on the principle 
^hich it was alleged had worked so well in other countries, 
.^^^ter committees had been granted, and much evidence on 
t>6th sides had been adduced, Parliament decided to leave the 
fw unchanged as &r as private partnerships are concerned, 
if^t yielded to the strong representations advocating a relaxa- 
^6n in the case of joint-stock companies. Following one or 
^wo abortive attempts at legislation on the subject, which need 
not here be described in detail, what is called the ^ Limited 
{jiability Act' was passed, enabling any company conform- 
ing to its regulations to limit the liability of each share- 
holder to his share in the company as fully as if the company 
were formed by special Act of Parliament conferring this 
protection. 

This important measure has too recently been enacted to 
^lable us yet to have long experience of its working. So &r 
the results have been precisely what might have been antici- 
j^ted. Much capital has been set fr^e ibx \>si&)^. ^^qx^^^^rss 
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vfhlch. nnder tihe formidable risks of the old partnerdiip UHf 
would not have been thus invested. On the other hand, swanafB 
of mushroom companies have started up and oome to speedy 
ruin. This result might have been predicted with cer tMul y ; 
We have already remarked upon the disadvantages at whidi 
companies mans^ged by boards compete with private tndeas^ 
and how much vigour, knowledge of business, tact, and an^e 
resources are required to overcome these difficulties and make 
their undertakings profitable. In all these respects the com- 
panies whose £dlure we have noticed were miserably deficient; 
and no better termination could have been expected. It mi^, 
however, be hoped that upon the whole the baiefits of this 
alteration of our commercial law will outweigh these draw- 
backs; and that, especially now, when stringent enactments 
have been made to render breaches of trust and commerdai 
.frauds more easily detected and punished, directors and pro- 
moters will be taught by bitter experience the perils of what 
are too frequently little better than attempts to swindle the 
public. 

Two exceptions may, we think, with advantage be made k) 
the system of limited liability — those of insurance companitt 
and banks. In both cases the business consists of engagemetite 
with l^e public, the failure of which involves wide-£r[»reftd 
ruin and distress; and the successful performance of wlucii 
requires amply sufficient capital, sound business knowledge, 
and thorough good management. There does not, therefore, seem 
any good policy in making it easy for any other than weaitlqr, 
prudent men of business, with their eyes well open to 1^ 
risks they run, to establish insurance offices or banks ; espe- 
cially as the greatest losses of botii are incurred in their earliest 
stages, and therefore the most disastrous &ilures frequent^ 
occur in attempting to foxmd a business.* The great argo- 
^ent for granting this protection to banks has been that tmder 
the old state of the law unsound banking companies were 
continually formed and &iled, causing wide-spreading miseij. 

* The lav of lisiited liability does not extend to inraxanoe eom- 



W9 aihall be. glad if espeneaace ahows thai these 'evils are 
diminished by the change. But cm. this head we are sceptical^ 
l^nowing well that upon good management, and that alone -^ 
not upon any amount of subscribed or paid-up capital — the 
i^tfety and trustworthiness of all banks depend; as will be 
more fully illustrated in a following section^ 
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CHAPTER I. 



BARTER AKD SALB 

FoLLOwnsTQ in detail the transactions of commerce, of which 
we have just drawn the general outline, this section will con- 
eider ihe main operations of all traffic : viz. buying and selling, 
%hich in our present chapter will be traced from their first 
'Ja^jpearance as barter, in the early ages of society, to purchases 
i&d sales as they are made at the present day. 
• Excluding inheritance, the possession of property can only 
"be transferred £x>m one person to another by ferce, firaud, or 
Oompulsion by loss,— and finding,— by gift, or by purchase and 
"^aale. Our readers will so easily trace for themselves the 
necessary legal conditions to secure possession by the three 
first modes of transfer, that further detail of them would be 
fieedless. We shall, therefore, confine otir attention to the 
last, which, tmlike the two first, requires the agreement of the 
owner parting with the property, as well as of the party 
Teceiving it, as to the terms on which it is transferred. Unless 
the buyer and seller alike consent to the transaction, there can 
be no barter or sale. It is also needful that the entire and 
absolute ownership of the property should be transferred by 
this transaction ; otherwise it would be ivo «a\<^^\s<QXT[i<sss5^ ^ 

M2 
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loan, pledging, Uring, or agreement fair use, &c The 
of sale neceasarily indudes the acceptance bj the aellery 
and condaaiYelj, of something in place of the article 
In the first stages of society this is effected, as we have befero 
remarked, by the simple exchange of one thing for anotHiei^i 
called barter. We find, however, fix)m the sacred 
of a veiy remote antiquity, that in the East the use of m( 
was then known ; and the first buying and selling of which m 
have any account was for silver, weighed and counted, about tU^ 
time when wages were paid in a portion of the flock tended 
The mode of effecting purchases and sales recorded in the 
Bible, is in many respects the same as yet prevails in the Eacit 
to this day, thoihlirent froM iJ. Itk wMch daily «, 
makes us familiar at home. Jn important transactional th4 
elders and men of repute were gathered in the gate of the city 
to witness and attest the transfer of the property for an agreed 
price received by the seller. This requisite agreement of 
buyer and seller, which in the East is proved by a customazy 
fonn of bargaining* before witnesses, is, in the' commeiciil 
law of Europe, established by the contract of sale. This conr 
tract must specify clearly what is sold, the agreed price, ahct 
the terms of delivery and payment. In most cases, many 6t 
these conditions are so well understood and established bJK 
uniform usage that they need not be repeated in each separate 
agreement. What is called the custom of the trade settles a 
defined mode of delivery, payment, &c., varying in differeot 
articles and places, but universal amongst the merchants and 
dealers in those branches of business and countries to whicli^ 
the custom applies. Unless these customary terms are vaned 
by clear and distinct agreement between buyer and seller, thq^ 
regulate each contract just as firmly as if in every instance 
fully expressed in words. This custom of trade also r^uIatiesB 
whether the contract for sale shall be in writing or merely by 
word of mouth,-— what our lawyers call a parole contract) 

* In some places a sort of wrangle has to be rehearsed, even when 
both parties are well agreed as to the baig^an, merely as the cnstomaqr. 
Ibim to give ralidity to the dealiofi 
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jpjut though the verbal contract when sanctioned hj uniform 
^QStom is as binding as the written one, yet in case of dispute 
ue. exact terms are not easily proved where there is conflicting 
^dence in the matter. Therefore (with some few exceptions), 
m an important dealings, a written contract or note of sale 
j^teses between the buyer and seller or their agents. This 
note of sale should clearly state (subject to the general custom 
df the trade) what have been above mentioned as the essential 
tarts of every valid contract. In many cases the quality of 
fne goods sold is determined by description, or by a small 
^poantity called a sample ; and when these are the terms of 
6ale, it is obviously essential that the description should be in 
btecise, well-understood terms, about which there can be no 
dispute, and that the bulk, as it is called, of the article delivered 
&6uld throughout answer to such description, or be &arly 
represented by the sample on which it is sold. 

It has been noticed as one of the necessary conditions of a 
$ale that the absolute ownership of the thing sold should pass 
Ifom the buyer to the seller. In this condition, however, the 
refinements of what may be called speculative commerce have 
Introduced a modification. Contracts in our days are often 
hbt Ibr any transfer of present possession, but for something 
ib be delivered at a future time. These transactions are too 
diten mere gambling speculations ; and their ruinous conse- 
quences will be traced in a future chapter. They are fre- 
miently entered into with no intention on either side of any 
SeHyery of the thing sold, being merely a particular form of 
tietling upon future risings or fallings of prices. Contracts of 
tiiSis kind are very properly looked upon with no &vour by the 
ikws of our country, and can only be enforced when specified 
Very clearly as to price and term of delivery, or where the 
trahsaction is obviously bond fide purchase and sale, and not 
jiierely such an optional and vague engagement as cannot be 
Iield binding upon either party. 

We have remarked in a former chapter that in early times 
§xA thinly-peopled countries the merchant sold his own mer- 
Aandise, being a shopkeeper when resident in one ^laAe^^sA 
a hawker or pedlar when traveOing \>7 caxQN2av5siL\aA^ 
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ship from coast U> coast. All these forms of merchant fife in 
the £adt are vividly and truthfully painted in many of the 
Arabian Nights' Tales, which may &irly he called photograph 
of Oriental manners and cust(»ns. When merchants first sa^ 
their ships on long trading vo3ragea^ a supercargo, as he wta 
termed, was generally on board, entrusted with the sale cif 
their goods. Except in some few particular cases, these modes 
of doing business are in these days superseded; brokers and 
commission merchants being now numerous in almost evetjf 
quarter of the world, to whom the goods can be sent, or, in 
mercantile phrase, be consigned for sale. 

Fairs (now almost wholly confined in our own country to 
dealings in farm produce and cattle) were formerly the prin- 
cipal means of buying and selling upon an extensive scale; 
and some of them abroad, as our readers are aware, yet retam 
considerable commercial importance. In thinly-peopled and 
widely-settled countries, the cost of transporting produce and 
merchandise to and ho oflen &r exceeds the ^itire value of the 
articles conveyed ; therefore, many usefiil and valuable pro- 
ducts of the soil, &c., are wasted or destroyed because they 
will not bear the expense of carriage to a place where they are 
wanted and would command a good price. In like manner, 
the country resident would oflen gladly purchase many useful 
necessaries if he could afford to visit Ihe places where they 
are sold, and pay the cost of their transport to his dwelling; 
though the quantity he may require is not sufficient to make 
it worth while for any trader to visit him with the supjdy. 
Therefore fairs are held at places best situated for the con- 
venience both of buyers and of sellers; and such times of the 
year fixed for them as may best suit the sale of cattle, produce, 
&C.J and the laying in of stores to last until another fidr comes 
roimd. The cost of transport and loss of time on the journey 
are made lighter by buyer and seller meeting as it were half- 
way on the road ; and by each journeying to and firo full-handed 
<— going with what he offers for sale, and returning with Ae 
purchases he has made. But this process, though making the 
best of a difficulty, seems a very cumbrous mode of doing 
Jbusiaesa, compared widi ihe sX^am^^^ thft rail^ and the 
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deoixic telegraph of our time. It is only by comparison widi 
A primitLve state of things that we are fully alive to the im^ 
mense advantages we enjoy, as matters of course, in our daily 
dealings, where buyers and sellers bargain hundreds of miles 
apart, and the things sold are often delivered, having travelled 
■the same distances^ as soon as the letter by post containing 
their invoice. 

Our country markets* were originally held under the 

gK>tection and authority of the feudal lords of the soil, who 
vied toUs and dues on all offered there for salcf With few 
exceptions, the right of holding markets has now passed from 
these chie& to the municipal bodies governing the place, 
whether town councils or magistrates. When plunder was so 
universal as to be almost an established social custom, the sale 
of property in open market gave a good title to the buyer, 
even when the seller had stolen the goods. It was assumed 
that the thief would not dare to appear at market^ openly offer- 
ing stolen goods for sale ; and that the person from whom they 
were stolen, if he used due diligence, would be there to claim 
his property and to punish the robber for the theft This 
customary regulation shows the presumption that in those 
days every one attended market ; and also that the quantity of 
stolen property was then so great, that without this protection 
no buyer would be safe in purchasing anything offered there 
for sale. 

Various laws have, from time to time, been enacted to fix 
the prices of things sold in markets, especially of provisions; 
and what are caUed forestalling, engrossing, and regrating have 
been declared crimes, severely punished by law. By these 

* ^e word ' market ' is often used in commerce in a wider sense, ex- 
tending both to places of puichjiae and sale generally, and to the course 
of transactions in any article. Thus the home and foreign markets^ 
the money market, &c., are spoken^o^ meaning the course of home 
and foreign trade, of dealings in money and the Hke. 

f ¥nth some few exceptions, dealings in markets are with ns now 
wboUy confined to provisiims. Exchanges, or places for merchants to 
meet for business, have wholly superseded them in general commercial 
tjMUHtacitions» though in one or two instances the name of market ma^ 
stiE be given to what is really an exchang^i. 
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lenns are generally meant yarious modes of bnjing up -ttife 
>rhole sni^ly of an3rthing offered for sale at maiicet| te'lw 
^resold at higher prices to those going there to buy. Li £i^ 
land, however, it has long been understood that prices an^ 
best settled between buyer and seller, and that free competi-* 
tion protects the purchaser better than any interference of 
<jroyemment. In this respect we are &r in advance of onr 
neighbours on the Continent, where stringent r^olation^ 
different in various countries, often help, by hampering and 
checking the free trade in provisions^ to produce the scamty 
and high prices they are intended to prevent. But with W^ 
as abroad, all adulteration and sale of articles unfit for ibod 
ar^ on detection, properly punished by the inspectors ; whx. 
also, from time to time, test the weights and measures used, t9 
see that no fraud is practised by imposing upon the customer 
with deficient quantities. These are matters in which the in^ 
terference of authority is usefrd and necessary for the puUiff 
Security. 

The question of uniform weights and measures has been 
knuch discussed lately ; and various regulations have at' dif' 
ferent times been enacted to enforce the sale of corui &c., by 
one legal measure, in place of the many various weights and 
measures in customary use in different markets and districslK 
But although the immense advantages of tmiformity are m 
apparent as to be recognised by common consent, yet local 
weights and measures, like local customs and dialects, cas 
hardly ever be wholly extinguished. Few things are more 
interesting to the student of history than to remark how pecdf- 
liar customs of various kinds, often confined to very nazTO# 
districts, survive changes of governments-remain ihe same; 
even when dynasties have been overthrown, and are handed 
down to our times long after their origin has been fi>rgottiBO,- 
and lies buried in the imwritten annals of past generations. . 

The different forms of sale by auction, or by tender, and the 
general employment of brokers or men skilled in some. parti- 
cular produce or wares, who transact the business between: 
buyers and sellers in their several departments of merchandise^ 
we all too &miliar matters to ne^ ex^^as^Si^iQia here. Bgf^^ 
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tbese meaii8| and bj wholesale and retail shopfl, each dealing 
in ita own peculiar dass of wares and commodities, sales and 
purchases are almost wholly carried on amongst ns at the pre* 
qeotday. 



CHAPTER n. 

VALUE AND PBIGE 



These words may perhaps seem, at first sight, to many of onr 
ieaders to be merely different forms of expression, having one 
and the same meaning.* They are so often used indiscrimi- 
nately, that the common sajring, * The value of anjrthing is just 
what it will sell for,* expresses a very general idea of value. 
Yet the distinction between the two words is apparent, when 
we consider changes of price ; and we accordingly often say 
that some particular thing has been sold above or below its 
valne. This distinction is real and necessary if we would 
avoid confusion of ideas ; and value must therefore be kept 
separate from price in word and thought In the introductory 
dbapter on labour the origin of value was clearly traced. The 
value of any commodity or thing is the amount of labour and 
capital expended in its production, and in bringing it to market 
6r to the place where it is valued. The equivalent of any thing, 
aay A, is the portion of any other commodity, say B, which is 
cf equal value with a given portion of the first commodity A. 
The price of any given portion of A or B is the bum of money 
foir which it is bought or sold. Many writers on this subject 
tiae value in exchange in place of our term eqtiivalent ; and no 
Objection can be made to that term, except the advantage of 
tnnng the word value in its general sense alone, espedally 
when it is too fi^equently confounded with price in speech and 
wihhig* 

* The confbsion that would follow from extending the meaning of 
tahie to utility, as some writers have done, is obyions. The qofdity 
cittiidng desire of possession, has nothing to do with the cost of prodnCi' 
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On oonsidenng closely the above definitions^ we at once see 
the difference between value and price. Hie value of airf 
commodity can only be changed by some difference in the cost 
of its production at the place where it is valued — ^that iS| in llie 
capital and labour so expended upon it. If, from whatevet 
cause, this capital and labour are increased, the commodity 
becomes of greater value ; if, on the other hand^ they are 
diminished, it becomes of less value than before. But tii6 
same commodity becomes dearer or cheaper — ^that is, sells fat 
more or less price, from what men of business call the state of 
the market where it is sold. Many causes will, on examina- 
tion, be found to cause different articles to vary in price— 4faat 
is, to become dearer or cheaper from time to time, or, as mer- 
chants say, to rise or Mi in the market without any change in 
their values. It will be needful to mention in detail some of 
these causes of such changes in prices, as errors have ofkn 
been made by attributing to some one cause or other, accord- 
ing to the pet theories of different writers, all risings and &11* 
ings in prices, which really originate in many different causes 
in different cases. One of the most powerful of these — supply 
and demand— is the subject of the following chapter; and 
those changes produced by the scarcity or abundance of money, 
or what is called the state of the money market, will be noticed 
in the next section. It may be generally remarked that, whilst 
abundance or scarcity of any particular commodities merely 
produces a rise or £01 in their prices, leaving the prices of other 
commodities unchanged, the effects of the state of the money 
market, and of speculative excitement and panic, are more or 
less felt in fluctuations of the prices of all things at the same 
time. To these leading causes of variations in prices must 
obviously be added any change which may take place in ih% 
value ot money. The fluctuations caused by paper money or 
notes will be frdly discussed in the proper place ; but the gold 
and silver of which coins are made being themselves commo- 
dities — the natural value of which depends (like the value of 
aU other commodities) upon the capital and labour required 
to produce them «— they become higher or lower in value just in 
proper don as that capital and labouc «xe in<s£eased or lessened. 
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':. The recent diacoveries of new gold fields, and increased pro*- 
dnction of sUrer hj improved extraction from compound or 
'Xoixed ores, &c., are now slowly and gradnallj producing this 
^efiect. Bodi precious metals, besides being produced in greater 
fibimdance, are produced at less cost than before, and thus 
joices being measured in money have a tendency to rise ac- 
cordingly ; more gold or silver than formerly being obviously 
required to be the equivalent (all other things remaining the 
same) of any given commodity. It is clear that, on the other 
iiand, if the cost of producing gold and silver was increased, 
prices would have a tendency to fiill, from less gold and silver 
than before being the equivalent of the commodities bought 
and sold. The effect produced upon prices by the recent re- 
ductions in the cost of producing gold and silver, above noticed, 
JuuB^ up to the present time, been counteracted by the great 
improvements, so often before referred to, in agriculture, manu- 
factores, transit, &c., which have so diminished the cost of 
jrnroducing commodities generally that the consequent tendency 
of prices to Ml has, on the whole, been scarcely balanced by 
the tendency to rise, caused by increased cheapness of gold 
and silver. Thus the two disturbances in prices have so far 
balanced each other as to leave the effect of either less ap- 
parent This state of things shows us how many causes com- 
bine to produce fluctuations in prices, and how much nice 
calctilation would be required accurately to determine the 
e&ctoieach» 

Value is the level at which all risings and &llings in prices 
have a tendency to settle sooner or later. The reason is ob- 
vious : when the price of any commodity is above its value, 
]4gh profits stimulate its production, and large supplies come 
forward until prices fall to the level of value, when the extra 
production, being no longer profitable, ceases. When prices 
are below values, a contrary efiect is produced. But the time 
in which this adjustment operates, and the extent of its in- 
fluence vary under different circumstances in almost every 
instance. Much will depend upon the period required for in- 
creased or diminished production of the commodity in questi(»i 
to take effect; and upon the inftuenfi^ '^\ci<(^ ^(^ ^osssei^Hs^ 
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prices may faave Iiad npon the demand fisr the commod%1]if 
causing more or less to be required. This influence maj ob^ 
viouslj augment or counteract the effect of the increased ti 
diminished production, as the case may be. It may abo 
happen that the power of increasing production is limited, or 
that the production, even when to a loss, cannot immediatel]^ 
be reduced beyond a certain extent. ' 

A general diange in prices will for the time, in some d^re^ 
alter the relative values of some commodities ; for value being 
made up of cost of production and transport to market, any 
change in the rates for which materials, labour, freight, &^ 
can be procured, has an effect on the value of any artide, ftc^ 
amoimt of which effect depends on the degree in which those 
elements changed enter into the cost of its production, differing 
of course, in different commodities. Apart from this effect^ a 
general rise or &11 in prices leaves all equivalents unchangeii 
—(that is, leaves all commodities the same in proportionate 
value as before one to another) — except the equivalents of 
gold and silver, when the variation of price arises from a* 
change in their values. 

There is a general tendency in values to decline ; as new 
inventions and combinations continually lessen the cost of pror' 
duction and of bringing to market. The stimulus to this con- 
stant change is found in the large profits reaped for awhile b^ 
those who introduce any method of lowering the value of ai^ 
commodity. These increased profits last until, by competition 
and increased production, the price is lowered to the point al- 
lowing €iG average profit on die reduced value. IVom this 
general law of decline must be excepted all productions of skill, 
genius, &c., and, generally, things of rarity and excellence, the 
values of which being continually measured by a higher stan- 
dard of remimeration, have a contrary tendency to rise as 
wealth and civilisation extend. 

Fluctuations in prices — differences at different times be;- 

tween values and prices, and between the price of the same 

commodity at different places, form a large portion of tb$ 

merchant's profits and losses. His business is so to regulate 

Ills buying and selling, as to takiB iBfi^ttatwr^dootLtm^ advan- 
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of these fluctuations and diiBTerenceSi by buying in the 
)e8t and selling in the dearest market. For this purpose 
squentlj labours in various ways to produce temporary 
^ or &Uing8 in the prices of diflerdit commodities ; thus 
ng a large portion of the fluctuations in prices for limited 
ds. But as the detail of his operations for this purpose 
be examined in following chapters, it will suffice here to 
rk Ijiat, notwithstanding his thus frequently disturbing 
3Yel of prices, his operations, on the whole, tend to restore 
r adjusting and distributing the needful supplies where 
are wanted, thus diminishing the differences at different 
s in the prices of commodities. 

me writers of great authority, watching the general fluctu- 
s of prices through long periods, and seeing how their sue- 
ire risings and fidlings correspond in time and extent with 
ges in the money market, have been led to the erroneous 
iusion that all changes in prices arise from changes in the 
3 or price of money. It is true that all changes in the 
ij market produce wide and general effects on all prices, 
lU appear when we con^der all relating to money and ex- 
ges in the following section. But many causes combine 
oduce partial or general fluctuations in prices at different 
3, and it is a mistake to assign all these fluctuations to any 
sause, however powerful. Perhaps the most frequent and 
ential agent in these disturbances forms the subject of the 
ceding chapter. 



CHAPTER m. 

SUPPLT AND DEICAKD 



if first chapter of this section all the necessary conditions 
feet barter and sale were examined — next were consi- 
1 the value and price of the commodities sold, and the 
3ct is now completed by inquiry into the circumstances 
ting the desire of one party to possess, and the ability ni 
»ther to flimiah the articles in quea^OTu 
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The words heading this chapter, as used in oonuheroe^ ze^ 
present the stock or supply in the hands of the seller of ai^ 
commodily, for which there is a want or demand on the part 
of the buyer. Sometimes this supply and demand are locall;^ 
so near together, that the &nner or manu&ctorer may be nidr 
to have his market at his own door and can sell directly to ih» 
consumer or retailer ; but in many cases the stocks of what m 
wanted in one country or district have to be brought from aa-^ 
other place, perhaps at some distance; and the merchant^ 
business, as before remarked, is to bring the supplies to the 
place where they are wanted. For this purpose he pBocu re fl 
the best information of the stocks, and prices of various ooikh 
modities in diffenent places, thus seeing how he can make hir 
profit by buying in one market and selling in another. Tm 
cases where he expects a future abundance or scarcity of anjD 
commodity, he sells his stock or lays in large supplies to ganr 
from the expected rise in prices, or escape loss from thsii^ 
j&Uing. These operations must now be frirther followed int9 
their details. 

The proportion of supply to demand has much temporaiy 
effect upon prices, whidi naturally rise with scarcity and fsSt 
with abundance. This temporary fluctuation in the prices ci 
any commodity having, liowever, no effect upon its value, thera 
is a continual tendency in the supply so to adjust itself to the 
demand as to bring prices to what may be called their natural 
level by the increased production and bringing to market cf 
everything of which the price is so high as to leave more than 
average profit to the seller, and a corresponding check to the 
supplies when from low prices the profit on their sale is below 
the average. This increase and lessening of supplies have an 
obvious tendency to go on imtil prices rise or fall to a point 
where the profit on extra production vanishes, or the loss m 
the ordinary rate of supply no longer exists.* But though 
this general law is the extreme limit of changes in prices fitmi 

* A term often used commercially, may be here explained. A& 
abundant snpply, far exceeding the demand, is called a glnt of any 
commodity; and the market is said to be glutted with anything of which 
|ujp stocks are onsaleablei exceigt al rooxioxjAVjf lo^ prices. 
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Tariations in supply and demand, jet the extent of its inflnence 
and the period in which it operates will naturally be different 
in almost every different case. The effect of changes in price on 
demand must be borne in mind. In many cases where a com- 
ihodity falls to e very low price, the excessive cheapness causes 
increased consumption, and vice versd. It often happens that 
one article can be substituted for another when difference in 
prices offers sufficient inducement ; and when its price rises 
to a certain point, the commodity may often be nearly or 
wholly diffused with altogether. The operation of these 
limits to demand as of those to supply, above noticed, varies 
in each particular case. Therefore, the general bearing and 
probable effect of both limits must be carefully estimated by 
the merchant, whose calculations depend upon the fature 
course of prices, for he can hardly succeed in his operations 
unless he measures with some accuracy the future as well as 
the present supply and demand of tJie markets in which he 
operates. These operations often extend to creating a fictitious 
demand, by means we shall more fully consider when dis- 
cussing speculation and its consequences in the following sec- 
tion. It may, however, here be remarked that whenever this 
artificial demand stimulates excessive production, even of the 
most useful and necessary articles, the uniform consequence is 
individual and national loss; for by the process of reaction 
above explained, a &11 in prices is sooner or later caused by 
more being brought to market than is actually wanted. This 
^ will, firom the attempts to sell the surplus, continually 
tend to increase until checked by diminished production. The 
evils and losses of such derangements of the regular production 
of useful commodities are manifest. All emplo3rment of capital 
and labour in producing what is not wanted is in the end 
ruinous to the producer, and diminishes j)ro tanto the national 
wealth. On the other hand, as we have hehre remarked, the 
immense services rendered by the merchant when his opera- 
tions are judicious admit of no dispute. By acciunulating 
stocks of produce and other necessaries, he oflen prevents or 
mitigates the miseries of ^mine or scarcity, and prevents ex- 
travagadt rises in prices firom deficient hax^oi^^^^^^^^^^ 
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odier cniflei^ by fining up the -void wiOi nqi^ieB ftam Tsnoos 



Li calcdfaitiDg tiie fbtmre oourae of snppfy and demand &6 
merchant can seldom, if ever, sajyy base his operations npcA 
distant or remote contingencies. So much depends jxptm erent^ 
which cannot be fixreseen, and on ihe workings of causes and 
effects which cannot be foil j anticipated, that even when ficts 
bare been accurately coDected, and to all appearance soimdfy 
leascmed upon, it mostly happens that the result is oontraiy 
to what was expected. The experience of this centary fiir- 
nishes some striking instances of this in our own country tt) 
those who are familiar with extended commercial transactiiHis 
for some years back. It was at one time calculated by mer- 
chants of first rate standing and intelligence that the growth 
of cotton coold not possibly be increased to keep pace in supply 
with our continually increasing manufactures. In anticipar 
tion of this presumed future scarcity, extensiye opera1i(H& 
were entered into which resulted in wide-spread loss and ruin. 
For although the increase in our manufactures proved even 
far greater than had been expected, the supply of cotton ooo- 
tinually increased in a similar proportion, and its prices con- 
sequently fell instead of rising as had been looked for. A few 
years later a similar calculation, with exactly the same result 
of loss and numerous mercantile failures, was made as to an 
anticipated future scarcity of colonial produce— -especial]^ 
coffee and sugar. Perhaps some of our readers may rememb^ 
an able and interesting work which attracted much notice 
when published, carefully computing tlie annual supply of 
gold from all the sources then known, compared with its ave- 
rage continual destruction and loss, as well as the increased 
demand from increasing population and civilisation. From 
this calculation it was proved, apparently conclusively, that 
gold was gradually growing scarcer and dearer to such a de- 
gree as would inevitably cause immense distress and confusion, 
imless its use as money was promptly discontinued. The 
Californian and Australian gold fields were then undiscovered, 
which have, as remarked in the previous chapter, operated 
vtpon the sapply of gold so as to produce effects diametrically 
' ^to those above prophesied. 
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In no part of oommerce liave the nse of steam by land and 
seiet, the railroad, and the electric telegraph been of more 
^fi^ential service than in the regulation of Supply and Demand. 
IpDLStead of being forced to keep large stocks of commodities at 
or near all places of great consumption, the merchant &om one 
depot can now supply Countries hundreds of miles asunder 
more easily than he could in former times minister to the wants 
of his own immediate neighbourhood. Exact information 
jdbm all parts can hourly be received as to what is wanted, 
aiid where and whence it can best be supplied, and the proper 
order at once be given and executed. Our readers will eadly 
conceive the various and manifold advantages of this saving of 
cost and time in almost every transaction. 
^> Another caution may, in concluding this chapter, be given 
to the merchant. He may almost invariably and safely, in his 
dperations^ rely on the rule that whenever prices are much 
above or below values, changes, perhaps sudden and great, 
must, sooner or later, be looked for — often from quarters and 
causes of which he has not the slightest warning or expecta- 
tion. No permanency can be expected in such a state of 
things ; and all who, forgetting the insecurity of the ground 
ben^tth them, go on building transactions upon it as if the 
Qjdsdng condition of markets could be relied upon, even for a 
Y^sry limited period, are in much danger of finding out their 
ziii^ake by sudden and heavy losses. 
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CHAPTER I. 

; CURRENCT, BILLS OF EXCHANGE, EXa 

'J^is section will treat of the money transactions of trade at 
home and abroad ; and our first step ia tfaia <tT;Km\Tvi\>cisstL''^ai*v*^ 
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describe the means by which these transactions are prmcipaQy 
carried on. The words Currency and Bills of Exchange, hea^ 
ing the present chapter, comprise the bulk of what passes from 
hand to hand in making payments and settlements of accounta 
Many of our readers have doubtless so connected ' the oui^ 
rency question,* as it is called, with every idea of ' coniuBiai 
worse confounded * in word and thought, that it may be fearei 
they will conclude that the promise of making political aott 
social economy clear and easy to be understood cannot bek^ 
in treating of this dry and perplexed subject. But, in &dl^ 
most of the obscurity in which the opinions of political sag^ 
on this knotty question are involved, exists in their own minda^ 
and in their being wedded to pet theories, with which diej 
first puzzle themselves and next their readers. It will, ire 
trust, be found that this chapter will, with a little attention, 
be fully comprehended without any difficulty. It will greatfy 
simplify matters to draw at the outset one leading distincticoii 
which has been too often lost sight of by writers on the cur- 
rency, but which must be kept clearly in mind throughout aEi 
our following remarks on the subject, viz. the diiferenee 
between making payment and settling an account. WUt 
constitutes a money payment is fixed by the law of the land. 
It would seem a proper definition of pajrment that it shoioU 
be an equivalent of the article, claim, or debt for which it h 
given. This would (according to our foregoing definition of aa 
equivalent) require the payment to be something of real, not 
merely nominal, value. And this condition is satisfied by pay*- 
ment in the precious metals, left free to adjust itself according to 
the value of bullion. But by the law of the land, generalijf 
consented to in many countries, bank notes, or what is termed a 
paper currency, are declared to be a legal tender in making 
payments ; that is, they are in all dealings to be taken for the 
v^ue they represent, and the person offering them is held to 
have satisfied the debt for which payment is due just as com- 
pletely as if he had offered the same amount of gold or silver. 
The effect of making bank notes a legal tender will be con- 
• sidered in the following chapter. One consequence of this dis- 
tmction between payment and settlement of accounts at onae 
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^lobwB light on the commencement of onr inquiiy. By this 
Mre propose to define what is currency, which in this treatise 
.will be considered as the legal tender in which alone pa3rment 
ean be made. By consent of the payer and receiver, many 
modes may be found of settling accounts which will have to 
be examined in detail. But in currency alone can a settle- 
snent be made by the debtor which the law of the land 
'declares to be a final satis&ction, and which it is not optional 
for the creditor to reiuse as such. It is clearly necessary that 
there should be no doubt what is or what is not payment, and 
this the law defines, by fixing what shall be a legal tender or 
eurrency. A confusion of ideas between pa3rment and settle- 
ment of accounts has led to many different definitions of what 
is currency. All that passes or circulates from hand to hand 
in such settlements has by many writers been considered to 
form a part of the currency. Wliat would be the error and 
inconvenience of this definition will best be seen by following 
in detail some of the principal modes of settlement of accounts 
Ifithout using currency, as we have just defined it. All these 
jxiodes may be resolved into two general classes : credit circu- 
lation and transfers of property— of security or of balances of 
account. Credit settlements are so generally made by bills of 
exchange, that when these have been considered the remaining 
£)nns in which credit transactions appear, as affecting the 
'Circulation, are few and unimportant. In many credit trans- 
actions the payment or settlement of account is, by consent, 
pat off to a fixed time ; as in case of goods sold to be paid for 
in so many months, which means that the settlement for these 
goods is not due before the end of the time fixed. Again, 
when it is agreed that payment is to be made by a three 
months^ bill of exchange — though the account is settled when 
the bill of exchange is given for the goods — the payment is 
deferred until the bill falls due and has to be taken up. It 
will be convenient here to describe briefly these bills of ex- 
change, and their use in passing from hand to hand in settle- 
ment of accounts. A bill of exchange is a written order given 
by a creditor to his debtor to pay a qertain sum of money at 
a stated time. The creditor giving this order is aaidtf^ ^ssmi 
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the bill of exchange*, which must be accepted by the debtoor 
writing his name upon the &ce of the bill, by which dgnatintf 
he confesses the debt and undertakes to meet the bill at t 
stated place on the appointed day. The bill generally ordos 
payment to be made to a party named by the drawer, *orter 
his order ;' that is, to the person whom this party shall appoint' 
This appointment is made in writing on the back of the }Mf 
or, as it is termed, by his endorsement, which again is to th6; 
order of some party named. Thus the bill passes from hand 
to hand, imtil taken up by payment or settlement of account;. 
Each party receiving the bill writes his name on the back, ot 
endorses the bill, as it is termed ; and if the party on whom 
the bill is drawn cannot take it up when due, each persoil 
having so indorsed the bill is bound to make good anj 
loss those may suffer whose names come afler his upon ^ 
bill. 

It will be seen that h^ the consent of those who agree to take 
it the bill may thus circulate from hand to hand like a bank- 
note, and has therefore, as above remarked, often been con- 
sidered as forming part of the currency. But, as we have 
pointed out, the power which everyone has of reiusing the bill 
when offered, or agreeing to take it only upon certain oondi- 
dions, clearly marks the difference between a credit circulation, 
such as this bill of exchange, and the currency, which is a 
legal tender, and cannot be so refused. The value of thia 
distinction will become more and more apjmrent the fertheSf 
our inquiry is carried. In' every settlement of account where 
the bill is used, an allowance of interest until the bill becomes 
due has to be made. This allowance is called discount, and 
each person giving money or credit (deducting such allowance) 
for the bill from time to time is said to discount the bill. The 
time for which this discount is reckoned, and of course the 
discount itself, obviously varies, lessening day by day imtil the 
bill Ms due, as it is termed. When the bill falls due, pay- 

* The various forms of promissory note, bills at sight, &c., and maoy 
details are not here noticed, as not affecting the following reasoning 
which applies to all forms of bills of exchange. The general description 
^ren is eiMcient to secure deamess. 
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jXiGnt of tihe amount is not always made in cash ; but by agree- 
ment, other bills not yet due, or having, in proper phrase, 
some time yet to run, are frequently taken in settlement. It 
is clear that by consent such settlement may from time to time 
be accepted as each of these bills in its turn falls due, and thus 
payment never be made, but other bills having some time to 
run be always taken to meet those due in cash. Each of these 
bills being merely another engagement to pay at some future 
time, it is clear that until payment is actually made, or a 
balance struck in some of the modes hereafter to be considered, 
the debt in which the first bill of exchange originated is never 
discharged, but exists in some bill of exchange or other passing 
from hand to hand. This must never be forgotten in con- 
sidering settlements by bills of exchange. They form a cir- 
culation of debt or acknowledgement of debt distinguished 
from the currency of the country, which extinguishes finally 
some debt or portion of debt every time it passes from hand to 
hand in payment. Therefore we exclude fi-om our definition 
of currency bills of exchange* all notes of private banks 
(mere bills at sight, which anyone may refuse when offered as 
settlement), &c., and call them a credit circulation, which with 
the currency form the whole circulating medium passing from 
hand to hand in making payments and settlements of account. 

The second mode of settlement of accounts without money 
payment has now to be considered, viz. transfers of property, 
of securities, or of balances of accounts. It will be seen that 
this mode of settlement differs from the credit system (in which 
payment is postponed) by extinguishing debt whilst lessening 
the bulk of money payments required in business. To this 
class belong the clearing-houses of our bankers and railways, 
where the accounts of each are regularly balanced, and pay- 
ment made only of the balances remaining due at fixed periods. 
The old custom in Hamburg of keeping a stock of silver in 
the vaidts of the bank, which never passed fi:om hand to hand 

* It is hardly needful to say that Exchequer bills, Bank post billSi 
&c^ are all bills of exchange, only differing &om others in the undoubted 
credit of Govenunent or the Bai^ and the cextdAxA.^ cii V2DkSSA^^;:^;^«3s&> 
whendna 
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in payment, is another example, in which all cheques (m. the* 
bank were merely entered in the books, and the property of 
each customer shown by the figures at his credit in the baalt 
ledger. Debts between private individuals may clearly by 
agreement be settled by transfer in a like manner. Ordei$ 
for the delivery of goods, or warrants, as they are called— 
bills of lading of goods on board ship, scrip, or certificate of 
any kind of stock, and many other documents representing 
property, may obviously also be used in settlement of accounte, 
on such terms as may be mutually agreed between the parties 
These modes of dispensing with money pa3rments are dlen 
largely resorted to in times of commercial fluctuation and 
panic, which will be more fully considered in a following 
chapter. 

All these modes of settlement of accounts (especially all 
forming what we have called the credit system) are contrivances 
to carry on business with the smallest possible currency in 
proportion to the transactions of trade, by superseding the use 
of money as much as possible. The saving of the capital 
represented by, or existing in, the current money continually 
passing from hand to hand in making payments, is a perpetual 
inducement to extend these contrivances in every possiUe 
direction. But this extension is checked by the option every 
creditor has of refusing these modes of settlement, and of de- 
manding legal payment of his debt. Superficial political 
economists, tempted by this saving of the actual value of the 
currency, which seemed to them a clear addition pro tanto to 
the available capital of the country, have supposed that it was 
in the power of Government to dispense with all real payments, 
by enacting that credit settlements should be a l^al tender. All 
attempts to make a national currency wholly unrepresented 
by value, but depending for its circulation upon the credit and 
authority of Grovemment, are such substitutions of credit for 
payment, under whatever form they may be disguised. The 
ruinous consequences of national dependence upon a circula- 
tion of this kind will be fully traced in the following chapter. 
It 23, however, true that there may be considerable loss by a 
mt^g money circulation, ox cuxxeiic:^ ^^a^>i^ m excess of 
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the Wants of the countiy, as it is so much capital wholly 
ionproductive, and merely continually passing from hand to 
liand. Therefore the continual use of credit in commercial 
transactions (so long as such credit is not extended beyond the 
-power of everyone to keep his engagements) is a national and 
individual saving and advantage. 

1 The general term money has often been used for currency. 
The words, however, are more conveniently kept distinct for 
.clearness in reasoning. Money is the general term for the 
JegaX or recognised mode of payment in all countries. But 
rdifierent kinds of money, that is, various coins, notes, &c., 
tform the current money of each coimtry, which we call its 
;«^rrenc^. In thU chapL we have coniered principaUy the 
currency of England, consisting, as is well known, of — 

Bank of England notes ; 

€rold sovereigns and half-sovereigns ; 

Silver, in various coins, from five shillings downwards, for 
payments under forty shillings ; and 

Copper coin, for payments under one shilling. 
X)ur currency is, therefore, a gold currency ; for the Bank of 
: England notes, though a legal tender, must be paid by the 
Bank in gold on demand ; and the silver and copper are not a 
I^al tender above the small amounts named, being merely 
TfBed for convenience in small payments. The consequences 
/ of the money of any country being debased in value, and the 
^lOf or premium on gold, where the currency is silver, affect 
only foreign moneys, and wiU be considered in the foUowing 
chapter ; in which, and that on fluctuations and panics, the 
effect of the state of the currency on prices in general will 
also be fully noticed. 

Much discussion has often arisen as to the amount of cur- 
, rency which ought to be in circulation amongst us at any 
given time. This is, however, a very simple matter. In a 
circulation like ours, of notes convertible into gold on demand, 
the limits of the currency are from time to time regulated by 
the wants of the community. We have just seen that, by the 
extension of credit circulation, and other modes of settlement 
pf fwcounts, the want or demand lot cxttxeojs^ «^ «2ce3 ^^a^. 
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time may represent but a very small proportion of tlie 
actions of tlie comitry. But this credit system — dependiii^ 
wholly upon the mutual consent of both parties to each settle^' 
ment — has continual ebbs and flows ; and hence conttnuaQf' 
arises what is called a scarcity of money firom a sadden increase 
in the number of settlements in which payment is reqtdred. 
This will more fully be considered in a following chapter. It 
may, however, here be generally remarked that the r^ulation 
of the amoimt of currency in circulation exactly to supply the 
demand, is a matter requiring some time when this demand is 
suddenly and largely extended. Hence this so-called scarcity 
of money causes frequent inconvenience and interruption to 
trade. The operation of the credit system, as above shown^. 
having been greatly to contract the currency, it may often 
happen that if each man entitled to demand payment refuses 
the credit settlement he would before have accepted, and insists 
upon receiving the amoimt due to him in currency, viz. in 
the coin and notes which are our legal tender, all the money^ 
in the country would not make one-tenth of the payments 
required. This obviously causes a scramble for money, making 
prices generally fall in a ruinous degree. 

In this state of things, many men of high standing in tibe 
commercial world — Members of Parliament and others, who 
ought to know better — then clamour against Government an4 
the Bank of England, as if some fault of theirs had caused the 
misfortunes produced by everybody wanting money. Little, 
if at all, more reasonable are ihey than the Turks of former 
days, whom we derided for seeking to remedy the deamess of 
bread, following a bad harvest, by bastinadoing all- the bakeis, 
or nailing them here and there by the ears to their shop 
doors. 

Equally foolish, and perhaps even more ignorant, are those 
who think Government can by a mere law or Act of Parlia^ 
ment extend a paper currency at will, and so create capital to 
any amount. Yet in the ranks of these * Wise Men of Gotham^ 
some Members of Parliament may also be counted I 

It may he hoped that all the readers of this treatise will, 
tMs and the foUowii^ chaptexB, ^aXk^ iax ««v)3v<^^Q$^tian0 
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oS the real Hmits of oiir Gurrency, and also see that it can only 
. be safely based on real value. Thus they will become aware 
of the necessity for some sound knowledge on this important 
subject, by marking how widely the ruinous consequences of 
errors like those above noticed are frequently felt amongst all 
classes of oxur community. 
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MONET, BULLION, COIN, NOTES 

Lf drawing tihe distinction between payment and settlement 
of accounts, payment was defined to be the equivalent of the 
debt. It was pointed out that by the law of the land the legal 
tender is determined which shall be such equivalent ; and that 
in some countries a debased or worthless currency may be de- 
clared to be such tender. The consequences of such declara- 
tion must now be followed out by examining the various kinds 
of money which are current in civilised countries. These may 
generally be distinguished as bullion, coin, and notes or paper 
money. 

The order in which these words are placed pretty nearly 
marks the course and succession of their use as modes of pay- 
ment. First came bullion payment in ingots, or bars of gold 
or silver, aided for smaller amounts by brass, lead, and iron, 
&c. A certain weight was cut off or made up by several 
pieces ; and scales were used in each transaction. Then came 
the stamped bar or piece of money of a certified weight and 
fineness to save these repeated weighings. This was the origin 
of the coin, and the name of a weight was sometimes retained 
after the weight itself had long ceased to be represented ; of 
which our pound sterling is a familiar instance. Governments 
soon became aware of the profit to be derived from a mono- 
poly of coinage by making the coins of less real value than 
their nominal worth. 

Thus the pound of silver dwindled down to t^^\ifc^ ^1 *^^ 
shilliiigs now current amongst us, and 1^^ «c^^t€^^ \a^ ^l^sSk, 
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Anotiher mode of making coinage profitable is debasement tf 
the coin, by reducing the fineness of the sterling metal with 
alloys until the coins current as gold and silyer become meare 
mixtures of metal of inferior value. Before pointing out the 
evil consequences of this fi:aud, it may be remarked that our 
Government has for many years past been fully alive to the 
importance of keeping our gold and silver current coin up te 
their standard weight and fineness, by the most careful r^u* 
lations for that purpose. 

The effects of lowering the standard of the current cfAn, 
either by reducing its weight or by debasing the metal, are ill 
many respects the same as follow the use of a paper currency 
not convertible into bullion. At the time of reducing' the 
value of the coin the Government makes a profit by the loss of 
every one to whom money is owing. For supposing the pare 
gold in eight sterling sovereigns to be coined into ten, eveiy 
man to whom a debt of ten sovereigns is paid in the lowered 
currency, receives actually only the value in gold of eight 
sovereigns, whilst the remaining two are taken by the Govern- 
ment. Gradually, however, all prices are arranged to the new 
standard as the degraded currency finds its level. This effect 
begins with the change in price of bulHon. The price p» 
ounce of gold and silver will be just so much more in the de- 
graded money as will give in coin the exact quantity of fine 
bullion, which was the standard price of the ounce before the 
coin contained less gold or silver. As the prices of other things 
will rise in proportion, more money than before will be needed 
to make an equal amount of sales and purchases. This general 
rise, however, goes on gradually and irregularly, being com- 
bined with the other influences which have before been shown 
to operate upon prices. Hence the trade of a country having 
a degi*aded currency is continually hampered at home and 
abroad by fluctuations in prices and scarcity of money for 
commercial purposes. Nor is this scarcity easily remedied, 
for as supply and demand operate on money when the true 
regulator of real value is removed, just as they do on all other 
commodities, the tendency of every increase in the amount of 
currency in circulation is to Taiae ij^xiOiQa ^QXieraJly by maSsju^ 
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the money which measures these prices more abmidant. This 
«oon leaves the scarcity pretty nearly where it was before, still 
more money being needed for the same amount of transactions ; 
and out of this continual ebb and flow there is no escape, after 
the true value of the coin, which would -soon remedy either 
excess or defect, has been lost. The final result cripples, oflen 
fittally, the commerce of a country where degraded or com- 
paratively worthless money is in circulation. This arises from 
the difficulty of any reliance being placed upon steady prices, 
which exposes all trade where the expected profits are not 
large enough to cover this probable source of loss to the risk 
of irregular rises and falls of markets, wholly destroying the 
advantage looked for in any transaction. Moreover, as the 
<5urrent coin is only worth its actual value in bullion in all 
foreign coimtries, and as prices in these countries are not af- 
fected by the degraded currency at home, all foreign trade be- 
comes cumbrous and expensive in a manner which will be 
more fully shown in the chapter on exchanges. 

Nor are the evils of this degradation of the currency yet 
exhausted. Where the standard weight and fineness of the 
coin are very near its exact value in bullion, the coiner can 
only make a profit by a counterfeit in baser metal. The 
weight, the ring, the exact appearance are such easy means of 
detection, that base coin to any extent cannot be forced into 
circulation or kept there. But the coiner of a light or debased 
currency can make his piece of money exactly as good as the 
current coin and reap a large profit ; until prices get adjusted 
to the degradation in the way above pointed out. In fact if 
his alloy is the same as that used by the Government, and he 
makes his dies carefully fi:om the coin itself, his spurious 
money is identically the same as the Government issues, and 
detection becomes impossible. 

It has been shown how the Government profits by the first 
issues of degraded money. But as prices adjust themselves to 
this debasement there is danger of great subsequent loss. All 
piurchases by Government must be made at enhanced prices, 
and it is difficult, if not impossible, continually to increase 
taxation in an e^ual degree. TlieivGe owma^ ^'^ ^ssiTjiosssis^ 
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tendency of outgoings to increase and of incomings to less^, 
as the injurious effects above shown go on diminishing the 
wealth and commerce of the country. Nor can any profit 
longer be made by increasing the amount of degraded money 
in circulation. For as we have seen the price of bullion hav- 
ing risen proportionally with the debasement, the gold and 
silver to make the money now cost exactly as much as they 
can be coined into. The only profit to be made is by still 
further debasing the currency ; and in this the Government 
and coiners may for a time run what may be called a race, one 
against the other. But the same ruinous consequences as 
before soon follow each debasement, and speedily more than 
absorb the momentary relief. Nations, however, like indi- 
viduals, when once in diflSculties generally flounder on deeper 
and deeper ; and thus it almost invariably happens that when 
the currency of a country has once been tampered with, it is 
again and again degraded, until, through something like a 
national bankruptcy, with much loss and suffering, a sounder 
monetary system is restored. 

Great are the evils of many various descriptions of coins of 
different finenesses and inconvenient denominations circulating 
together at the same time, forming what may be called a 
jumble of currencies. In this case the same kind of calcula- 
tion has continually to be made in payments at home as is re- 
quired to compare the moneys of different countries together 
in foreign travel or trade. Our English currency was long in 
this condition ; but, happily, we have now to go abroad to 
find by experience all the annoyances of such an irregular and 
multifarious circulation, and learn to appreciate the sound uni- 
form state of our currency at home. It is also inconvenient 
to have a money of account not exactly represented by any 
current coin ; thus requiring what may be called a translation 
of every payment properly to record the transaction. This 
was the case with our English pound sterling, tmtil the guinea 
was replaced by the sovereign. 

Where the currency is silver, or partly of silver and partly 
of ipold^ that is, where silver is a legal tender to an unlimited 
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amount there is always a charge for procuring gold money 
Tvhen required for remittance or in payment. The portability 
and convenience of gold, as compared with silver, cause a 
continual export of gold in large or small quantities, even 
when prohibited by the most stringent regulations. For the 
same reasons dormant money balances will be held by bankers 
and others in gold, leaving the silver money to circulate from 
band to hand. Hence arises a continual scarcity of gold money ; 
giving rise to a premium on procuring it called an agio^ varying 
at different times and in different places, and giving constant 
profitable employment to bankers and money-dealers in those 
countries where gold has to be so procured. 

Notes are pieces of paper representing certain amounts of 
coin. Only such notes are, in our treatise, taken to be money 
as form a legal tender ; that is, which are declared by law to 
be a payment satisfying debts or claims as sufficiently as the 
same amount of coined money. The notes of private banks, 
which may be refused by any one demanding payment, are 
not here considered as forming part of the currency, but as 
being a credit circulation, used as a substitute by common 
consent, in most respects of the same nature as bills of ex- 
change, sufficiently considered in the last chapter. In fact, 
the only differences between private bank notes and bills of 
exchange, with reference to what is there said, are that private 
notes pass from hand to hand without any endorsement, 
and, purporting to be payable on demand, do not require 
any computation of discount when used from time to time 
in settlement of accounts. These private bank notes will 
be again noticed in our following chapter. 

The notes forming part of our current money in England 
are the Bank of England's promise to pay in gold on demand ; 
and anyone may, at pleasure, demaad gold at the bank in ex- 
change for the note. But in many countries the note merely 
bears the Government stamp or impress, declaring it to be of 
the value for which it is current — being, in fact, paper coin. 
This form of note or token in leather, shells, metal, earthen- 
ware, cloth, bark, or leaves of trees, &c., has been used in 
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various countries from the earliest times ; and an interesting 
account of this kind of currency, issued by the Tartar empe^ 
rors of China, will be found in the travels of Marco Polo. 

We have here mentioned two kinds of notes, viz. those 
(like ours in England) for which the national bank issoin^ 
them is obliged to give sterling coin on demand, though th^ 
are a legal tender as sufficient as bullion in all payments ; and 
those, whether issued by Government or by a national bank; 
which are a legal tender in all payments, and for which gold 
or silver cannot anywhere be demanded in exchange as a right 
This difference between these two kinds of notes will be found 
on examination to be of vast importance in all its consequences, 
forming the leading distinction in all consideration of paper 
currencies. At first sight it might appear that the power 
exercised by Government of declaring a worthless piece cf 
paper to be equivalent to an amount of valuable coin contra* 
diets the distinction before made between payments and settle- 
ments of accoimt, which stated that payment could only be 
made by some real equivalent of the debt or demand to be 
satisfied. But when the true character and consequences of 
this arbitrary declaration are fully examined, the apparent 
contradiction will vanish, and this distinction between pay- 
ments and settlements will be found our safest guide in 
explaining all the workings of a paper currency, whether 
convertible for bullion or not. It will be found that this Go- 
vernment enactment that the note shall represent a given value 
does not in any way make that note really a value any more 
than before, and that such note circulates only really represent^ 
ing that value under certain conditions operating uniformly, 
with no respect to the arbitrary enactment of Gt)vemment 
What these conditions are must now be carefully considered. 

It was remarked in our last chapter that the proportion of 
currency required at any given time for the transactions of a 
country depends upon the extent to which it is used or dis- 
pensed with in settlements of account. Some causes which 
render this proportion fluctuating were also mentioned ; and 
the effects of a sudden demand for more currency, or a gene- 
ral scarcity of money in rapidly lo-wetm^ T^ricea generdly, 
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were also pointed out. In a currency based upon sterling 
coin, the value of that coin in bullion regulates these fluctua- 
tionsy and in time restores general steadiness to prices. For 
the exchangeable or purchasing power* of the coin, compared 
with its actual value in bullion, ftimishes an unerring test of 
ijie effect of this state of the currency upon prices generally, 
«kI provides the proper remedy. In England, where the 
Bank of England is bound to give convertible notes and sove- 
reigns for gold bullion at the Mint price, the bullion merchants 
bring in gold to the bank whenever its price in open market 
affords them any profit in doing so ; thus increasing the cur- 
rency until the balance is regained, when all profit on such 
transactions ceases. On the other hand, if from a redundant 
currency the market value of gold exceeds the Mint price, 
bank notes are continually taken to the bank for sovereigns, 
to be used for e2q)ort and in other commercial transactions 
until the balance of the cuirency is restored, leaving the mar- 
ket and Mint prices of bullion pretty closely the same. And 
even supposing a state of things where no such expansion or 
contraction of the currency was possible — even then the test 
of the real value of the sterling coin would apply the correc- 
tion needed by a slower process. 

. The substitution of a credit circulation for payment would, 
l^y the unvarying law of supply and demand, be lessened or 
increased, as might be requisite, until the amount of currency 
used in money payments was so adjusted as to restore prices 
generally to their natural correspondence with values. For 
most of the operations of commerce depending upon the profits 
made for a time in the differences between price and value, 
have, as has before been shown, by their nature, a continual 
tendency to reduce these differences to the smallest point. 
And they will operate upon money in the same way as upon 
any other commodity wherever the money, being of sterling 
v|due, is in itself a valuable commodity. But where the cur- 
rency is worthless paper, the exchangeable power assigned to 

* By exchangeable or purchasing power is meant the proportionate 
quantity of any commodity which the coin will purchase ; greatest o.^ 
course when prices are lowest, and vice vtnk» 
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it by Government, declaring it to be a legal tender, cannot 
thiis be tested, for real value it has none ; therefore, when, 
from excess or defect of circulation, this exchangeable power 
varies, the nominal amount of each note remaining the same 
as before, the only way in which reaction can be produced is 
by an alteration in the total quantity of paper money in drcur 
lation operating by the powerful law, before explained, of 
supply and demand. The apparent profit on each succesdve 
issue of inconvertible notes causes any increase in the ex- 
changeable power of the note (which, however, seldom hap- 
pens, as paper currency tends to decline, not increase, in thu 
power) to be immediately more than absorbed by an increase 
of the notes in circulation. And this increase will go on to 
such an extent as (combined with the continual influence 
of a worthless currency on prices in all operations, especially 
those in bullion) produces a steady continual decline in the 
purchasing power of an inconvertible paper currency, with a 
corresponding increasing premiimi on gold and silver. This 
renders a mixed circulation of coin with such paper mxmej 
impossible, unless where the coin is debased as much as tbe 
purchasing power of the note is lowered : for whenever a 
piece of money exceeds in its value as bullion its purchasing 
power as a coin, no severity of laws will keep it from being 
melted or exported. And as the exchangeable power of coin 
circulating with notes will be lowered along with that of the 
paper money of the same nominal amount, the coin will vanish 
from circulation, unless a small quantity be retained for special 
purposes by the premium which, as above noticed, will in such 
cases be given for gold and silver. Hence the continual 
tendency of an inconvertible paper currency to become more 
and more worthless as a circulating medium, until national 
bankruptcy is reached by the same process as has been marked 
in the case of continually-debased coin. This is so fully illus- 
trated by the financial position of more than one European 
government at the present time, that it would not have seemed 
to require illustration in detail, had not so much error been 
made, as noticed in the last chapter, by many writers and 
^2226 legislators at home, who fancy an immense saving mi^t 
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be effected by the entire substitution of paper for gold in our 
currency. The fallacy of this idea is, we trust, now made 
clear. No feat of legislature can confer value on what has no 
value ; nor can any enactment be devised effectually to replace 
this simple test of value in keeping the exchangeable power 
of money level by regulating the supply of currency exactly 
in proportion with the demand. The real saving to be made 
is, as we have before pointed out, by reducing the necessary 
amounfrof currency required in the transactions of the country, 
and substituting settlements of account for payment, as far as 
am be done with convenience and permanent safety. But de- 
daring a worthless currency to be payment, in fact, attempts 
to do away with payment altogether, and is sure to be fol- 
lowed, sooner or later, by ruinous consequences — even worse 
in effect than would follow the attempt to establish a circula- 
tion wholly composed of private merchants* bills of exchange. 
Worse in the end, because in the case of notes, public, not 
private, credit is the supposed basis of security ; and therefore, 
when the crisis comes, there is no safe ground left for retreat, 
and all must fall together. 

Some of the other consequences, before noticed as attending 
debasement of coin, follow an inconvertible note currency, 
especially when it declines in exchangeable power. AU per- 
sons to whom payments are due, and all who depend for sup- 
port upon a fixed money income, suffer loss with each succes- 
sive fall. And as the paper of which the note is made is com- 
paratively worthless, and the cost of engraving once paid for 
lasts for a large issue, the temptation to forgery is even greater 
than that to coining debased money. Therefore great numbers 
of forged notes continually get into circulation. To sum up : 
am inconvertible paper currency, instead of being really the 
payment which Government declares it to be, is a mere symbol 
of the transfers of commodities or debts, and the exchangeable 
power of each note from time to time depends upon the way 
in which these transfers balance one another as registered in 
this worthless currency. Hence, coimtries using this kind of 
paper-money have but a small portion of the advantages of the 
use of money in their dealings, and may a\Tao^\.\>^ «kA \r» \sa5^^ 
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bj barter, like savage nations, though perhaps in a somewhat 
more convenient form. 

Widely different is the note convertible, like our Bank of 
England note, by a given process into a fixed weight of bnllion 
of standard fineness. In this case it will always keep its ex- 
changeable power exactly at the same level with the sterling 
coin which it represents; and the amount of notes in circulaticm 
cannot long be in excess or defect of the amount of currency 
required at any time by the wants of the countiy — the sur- 
plus being soon returned to the bank in exchange for gold, and 
vice versd. No profit, therefore, can long be made on melting 
or exporting coin, and the notes being always at a par (that is 
of even value) with the coin, both circulate together without 
the gold or silver being driven out of circulation by fluctua- 
tions in prices — such as, in the case of inconvertible notes, we 
have shown to operate upon the value of bullion as a commo- 
dity. And in such a sound currency the effects of abun- 
dance or scarcity of money upon prices, will therefore be com- 
paratively temporary and produced by various causes, hereafter 
to be noticed in their influence upon home and foreign trade. 

Theorists have speculated upon giving similar stability to a 
note circulation, by basing it upon actual property — the 
Funds for instance. But it will be found, by careftilly tracing 
the course of such a circulation, that, if convertible on demand, 
it would, in the event of sudden calls for a basis of real value 
in payments, produce the most extreme depreciation in that 
property, whatever it might be, which was chosen as the foun- 
dation of value. This depreciation might often go so &r as to 
render the note for a time comparatively worthless, and of 
little or no exchangeable power ; thus causing something like 
a national bankruptcy ; for the uniform stability in price of 
the precious metals depends mainly upon their being univer- 
sally received by all people and in all coimtries. Therefore 
they are a sound basis of circulation ; for any fluctuation in 
their exchangeable power is soon corrected by export or im- 
port, as the case may be, and is, consequently, of but trifling 
extent. But all other commodities or property, however useful 
or really valuable, are not eqaaXVy c^Ttoiu to be. received in 
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this manner at all times and in all places ; and are, therefore, 
all more or less liable to fluctuations in their exchangeable 
power, and, for this reason, imfit to be relied upon as a basis of 
currency. 

If, on the other hand, the note currency based upon pro- 
perty were not convertible on demand, no substitution of the 
fixed property which it might represent for the credit of Go-^ 
vemment, upon which paper is generally issued, would give it 
the desired stability. For, as we have above shown, the ten- 
dency of such a currency to ruinous fluctuations depends upon 
its inconvertibility, and is remedied by enabling payment to 
be procured for the note on demand. Therefore it is obviously 
of little moment whether or not payment of the note could in 
any event be actually made in value so long as such payment 
cannot be demanded or obtained. 



CHAPTER III. 

ON BANKS AND BANKING 



The earliest appearance of bankers is as money-changers, gene- 
rally exercising the business of goldsmiths and jewellers, and 
cften as money-lenders in the way. now practised by pawnbro- 
kers amongst us. To these callings the Jews have from ancient 
times applied themselves, and so completely absorbed the 
whole business in the East, and later in Europe, that their 
name became a synonyme for the money-lender or usurer as 
he was then termed. In fact, in the middle ages the Jews 
may be said to have possessed almost the entire command of 
the available floating capital of the countries where they were 
settled; and despite of the immense increase in capital and of 
the many changes which have since occurred, they yet retain 
(especially in one notorious instance) a great portion of this 
command, and are, at the present day, leading tradesmea vbl 
many of the branches of business above enxxmet^Xfe^. ^ ^ ^^ 

O 2 
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the name bank^ from the Italians, from whom we have so 
largely derived the practice and many of the terms of com- 
merce, and amongst whom the Lombards came to be as fiunoiB 
in banking in our country as the Jews have long been half 
the world over. Of this a lasting trace remains in the name 
of the street, now one of the chief head-quarters of our Londtm 
bankers. 

On condition of certain advances to Government the Bank of 
England long enjoyed the sole privilege of carrying on banking 
in England by a company of proprietors ; no other bank being 
allowed to have more than six partners. At the same time 
Scotland, where no such restriction was in force, carried on 
banking business by companies, on what is known as the joint- 
. stock system ; affording much more extension of credit, and 
wider help to traders generally, than was given by the more 
rigid practice of private bankers in England. Hence arose 
continual efforts to secure the same apparent advantages for 
English commerce as those possessed- by Scotland, which, by 
degrees, were entirely successful. First, an Act "was obtained 
permitting joint-stock banks on the Scotch system all over Ae 
country, the only portion retained of the monopoly of the 
Bank of England being the prohibition of banks with more 
than six partners in London and its vicinity. More recently 
this restriction has been removed, and the joint-stock system 
is now extended to the metropolis. In addition to the advan- 
tages of larger capital and a more liberal system of business, it 
was assumed upon its introduction that this system would 
afford perfect security. The frequent failures of private banks 
often produced wide-spread ruin, especially when they were 
banks issuing notes, and in country districts where they had 
carried on all the money dealings and supplied almost the 
whole circulation of the neighbourhood. It was argued that 
the large capital and responsibility of a numerous and wealthy 
body of shareholders possessed by the joint-stock bank, must 
preclude all chance of failure, and that this conviction would 

* The * banca * or bench which the Italian money-dealers used as % 
counter being broken when the dealer failed, also gave the root of our 
term bankrupt — * banca rotta^ 
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prevent those panics which caused most of the ruin and mis- 
chief in times of commercial distress. In proof of this the 
Scotch baaks were pointed out as being then in a state of 
sound prosperity, as much above suspicion as our own Bank 
of England. Unhappily these sanguine expectations have 
been only partially realised. We have seen too mournfully 
that joint-stock banks as well as private banks can come to 
disastrous failures, producing in a wider range the same mis- 
fortimes as are caused on a narrower scale by the failures of 
the private banker. Even those very Scotch, banks so tri- 
umphantly cited as proving the absolute security of the system 
have, in many cases, come to the most disgraceful ruin. The 
conclusion, established by dear-bought experience, confirms 
the principles which all sound reasoners maintained from the 
outset. All security in banking, as in all other trades and 
callings, depends upon a sound and safe mode of doing business. 
No extent of capital — no array of wealthy shareholders — no 
enjoyment of undisputed credit, can prevent failure from sooner 
or later following careless, fooUsh, or profligate management. 
These very advantages, improperly, used, will only serve to 
delay the catastrophe and extend the area of the final ruin. 
Therefore, seeing that good banking may be said to be the 
very heart of commerce, sending the vital current through all 
the trading body, it may be worth while briefly and generally 
to notice some of the leading points which enable safety to be 
combined with a liberal system of banking ; thus securing the 
advantages expected firom the introduction of the joint-stock 
system. 

A word may well be given at the outset to the position 
of directors and managers. In previous chapters the disad- 
vantages have been noticed under which companies, with 
their boards, minutes, and oflScers, compete with acute, able, 
private traders, managing their own affairs, with the strong 
stimulus of self-interest, and full power of immediate decision 
and action on every emergency. Without the utmost care in 
application, these evils of the joint- stock system have most 
disastrous effects in banking. If the directors properly trust 
their manager, and invest him with eutke T^w^oTkS^^Jstej .^'sj^iQ^s*^ 
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tbemBelTes as a consaldng council, with general peiiodiad 
Bapervifflon of the affidis of the bank, a well-choBen boaid 
givefl an able manager many adrantages not enjoyed by a 
private banker. He has the benefit of their sound advice in 
all difficult cases, and of their extended knowledge both of the 
men of business dealing with the bank, and generallj of the 
course of commerce and the money market from time to time. 
This information is, in many cases, of almost inestimable Yalae; 
and such a board, working well with a trustworthy manager 
of zeal and the requisite knowledge and capacity, will reaUae 
all the advantages expected fix>m the joint-stock system of 
banking. But when the directors fancy they can themselveB 
safely play at management, with nothing more than a staff of 
mere clerks, by whatever names they may be caUed, widely 
different results will certainly follow. As well might a com- 
mittee take the reins from a coachman driving a team of 
imruly horses, or the management of a vessel from the captain 
in a gale of wind, or the command of his army from a genend 
in face of the enemy. In business generally, — in banking 
most especially, — responsibility and decision at the moment 
and on the spot are oflen indispensable, and cannot be replaced 
by tardy references to boards or committees. Equally great 
are the evils of a routine of directors, each in turn taking the 
guidance for a time. It will generally be foimd that even the 
least competent amongst them would have done better, lefi to 
continue in charge, than a continual change. Little good can 
be hoped for in bank management save from daily experience, 
maturing and directing a good uniform system. On the other 
hand, it is almost needless to remark, that no board, however 
able and vigilant, can carry on a bank prosperously with a 
manager deficient in moral requisites or in knowledge of his 
business, sound judgment, and energy. Whether they trust 
every thing to his care or not, they will equally fail in pre- 
venting the mischief such a man will cause ; for no degree d 
watchfulness can control his action in every instance, and the 
only safe course is to- dismiss him altogether. 

On the old system of business of private banks, especiallj 
J/^Jtondon, the accounts of tihe cwatom^x^ ^exe managed with- 
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6ut any charge for commission — the banker being content 
with the profit he could make by employing the balances left 
by customers in his hands, on which he allowed no interest. It 
was then a matter of pride with men of high commercial stand- 
ing to keep large balances with their bankers, which enabled 
him to do in this way a very lucrative business. But, as 
commerce extended, the loss on keeping large balances unem- 
ployed led the customers to an almost universal change from 
this system. Whilst it lasted, the banker required little skill 
or judgment, and absolutely ran no risk whatever, except in 
case of his own gross error or misconduct. All he needed 
was the confidence and connection which procured and re- 
tained profitable accounts. As long as he was content with 
the low rates of interest afforded by absolutely secure invest- 
ments, and refrained from speculating with the balances in- 
trusted to him, no danger could arise. But when, allured by 
hopes of profit, he ventured deeply into operations requiring 
great outlay and of uncertain result, he frequently met with 
losses absorbing his whole capital, or which so locked it up that 
it could not be recovered save at immense sacrifices, and then 
his customers' balances were too often improperly used and 
endangered. And the temptation to this perilous course was 
obviously increased when, instead of requiring a balance to be 
kept in his hands, on which he allowed no interest, the banker 
began to allow interest on his customers' balances and deposits, 
and to charge bank commission on his payments in their 
accounts : for now a large proportion of his profit must depend 
upon employing the balances and deposits in his hands so as 
to make them earn him a higher rate of interest than he 
allowed on them to his customers. He must, therefore, either 
incur the above-mentioned risks by investments in imder- 
takings not connected with his banking business, or himself 
employ the funds in his hands in loans and discounts, in the 
manner introduced on an extensive scale by the joint-stock 
banking companies of Scotland. In many cases these loans 
and discoimts are secured by personal guarantees, or by pro- 
perty of some kind or other deposited as a pledge. The 
dangers to which this mode of dom|^ 'b\]ksvii<^a& ^t;:^'?si^ "^^ 
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banker are manifold, and sach as to require all Mb skill and 
caution to avoid losses. There is too often a oontinnal ten- 
dency in the amount of the loan or of the bills discounted to 
increase; and hence the question perpetually recurs — How 
far shall this go ? The determination of this point, and fiim- 
nes3 in adhering to it, are perhaps the most conclusive tests 
of the banker's ability. On one hand, occasional judidons 
liberality often saves the banker from loss; and, on the other, 
the temptation to carry this motive too fiur leads him on hj 
degrees, until the amount increases at every step, and reooveiy 
becomes all but impossible. 

By a well arrange'd plan of mutual exchange of cheques and 
bills of exchange, the London bankers save much floating 
capital in their extensive daily money transactions. Neaify 
all English bills being made payable in London, the metro- 
polis becomes the centre of commercial receipts and paymenti. 
At their Clearing House, as it is called, the London bankers 
keep a daily account of the amount due to and from each other, 
and thus, instead of large payments backwards and forwards, 
the account of each bank in the clearing ledger is balanced 
by one payment or receipt, as the case may be, at the dose of 
the day. The same system, on a far wider scale, has been in- 
troduced in the accounts of railways, exchanging traffic and 
money all the country over to an extent which, without such 
a continual clearance by balances, would have involved a mass 
of intricate account keeping wholly beyond any conceivable 
means of extrication from endless error and confusion. 

In many parts of the coimtry private banks had long issued 
their own bank notes before the introduction of the joint-stock 
system. These notes are generally payable in gold or Bank 
of England paper on demand at the bank where issued, and 
with their London agents. Though they are, in our view, 
excluded from the currency as not being a legal tender, yet 
in many districts these local notes for a long time almost wholly 
displaced gold and Bank of England paper, thus forming nearly 
the entire circulation of whole districts. But at the time when 
the Bank of England surrendered her monopoly, the power 
ifigsuing them was restricted "by Aa\. oi '^as^aaaeisLt to the 
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amounts then in circulation ; witli certain regulations as to re- 
serves in hand requiring gold to be kept in certain proportions 
to the issues fh)ni time to time. From that date the local cir- 
culation of these notes has been much reduced ; and since the 
branches of the Bank of England have been opened in various 
parts of the country there are few, if any, places remaining of 
any importance where the chief circulation is not in the legal 
tender. By a system of mutual exchanges at fixed times and 
places, on the plan of the London clearing house above noticed, 
the country bankers avoid the necessity of large continual 
payments to take up their notes, thus economising and regu- 
lating their circulation. This issue of notes, creating a capital 
founded on credit, often becomes a dangerous temptation to 
unwise advances and discounts, from the desire of banks ol 
issue to employ and make profitable the funds thus procured. 
And as the circulation of private bank notes, like that of bills 
of exchange before noticed, depends whoUy on the consent of 
thenublic to receive them, it happens that when money be- 
comes suddenly scarce fi'om any of the causes before or here- 
after to be noticed, large masses of these notes are often 
suddenly returned upon the banks of issue for payment in 
gold or Bank of England paper. Thus, at the very time when 
there is an increased demand in all quarters on the resources 
of the bank, this note circulation, instead of being any source 
of strength, frequently becomes the chief element of danger, 
requiring almost an equal amoimt of sterling currency to be 
ready in the coffers of the bank to take up their notes on 
demand. 

Accurate and early information of the state of the money 
market should constantly be obtained by every banker manag- 
ing his business upon sound principles. This is now so imi- 
versally recognised, that weekly returns are published by the 
Bank of England, showing the state of their accounts, the notes 
in circulation, and the bullion on hand ; and periodical state- 
ments of their issues of notes and reserves of coin are also pub- 
lished by the private banks of issue. All these accounts, as 
well as the course of our foreign exchanges, should be carefiill^ 
examined bj the banker as Ha "beat ^V3i'^'ee» \si ^ ^iR>\c:5^^2i2wi&c=i'5i 
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ratimaUi of the money transactions of the connby from time to 
time. Our next chapter will show why the coune of thcac 
foreign exchanges is of interest in examining the state and 
prospf.cts of the money market, as foreteUing the export or 
impr^rt of bullion, which has a corresponding efiect on the 
scarcity or abundance of the currency at home. The banker 
Hhould also not fail to remark any indications of xmdue exten- 
sion of speculation or unsoundness in any particular branch of 
business, or in business generally. These indications, which 
frequently recur with almost periodical r^;ularity, are as cer- 
tain warnings of the storm to come as is the enidden fell of hia 
baroinfiter to the sagacious mariner, and show that the time 
draws noar to prove the nerve and ability of the chief in com- 
mand. Like the prudent seaman he will have his sails furled 
and his sliip as well in hand as possible, long before she is stmck 
by the gale. The management at such times of his weak and 
doubtful accounts (of which the best banks too often have 
many) is perhaps the best test of his skill and judgement 
Where a timid or rash hand, by suddenly curtailing fecilifies, 
would cause much ruin and misery, with great loss and, per- 
chance, danger to the bank itself, he will unite firmness with 
consideration, and oflen, whilst caring well for his own secu- 
rity and advantage, can make his bank that help and support 
to his deserving clients which a bank ought to be in such 
times, lie will have carefully studied the character of each 
customer, and his manner of carrying on his business ; and on 
this knowledge he will oflen rely more fearlessly and securely 
tlian on the extent of his customer's transactions or his reputed 
high standing, which too oilen mislead the superficial observer 
by a large show, in many cases with no secure foundation. 
At such periods the confidence our able banker has secured 
from his customers stands him in good stead. They wiU often 
naturally consult him when the money market grows tighter 
and hard times come, thus giving him that knowledge of their 
bonlfiV r\ '' '^^f^^^^^ for his guidance, whilst reapmg the 
ben.fi of Ins somid advice. He wiU soon find on whom he 

Z ^^Jf"" '" M^ ^« '^^ ^^"^^ ^^*^' ^^d where he has 
this confidence w^ x.^^^^ v^^ ^^-^ ^^ ^ 
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bim, as long as his support can be judiciously and safely con- 
tinued. His previous foresight and warnings to those of his 
customers who rely upon his counsel, having placed his finances 
in a safe position, he is not compelled, as a less competent 
banker would be, to act from fear, necessity, or the pressure of 
the moment ; but carefully watching the course of the money 
market, and keeping well beforehand in all his measures, he 
secures his own safety and that of all who depend upon him. 
The good which such a man may do in trying times is not 
easily measured — the wide-spreading loss and misery then 
caused by a vicious system of banking have been imhappily 
shown in too many notorious instances. 

To the ill-managed bank these periods of trial bring almost 
certain disaster and ruin. The capital is too often locked up 
in improvident advances, wholly beyond any power of recall, 
whatever may be the necessity ; and the immediate resources 
too frequently disclose a portfolio filled with worthless bills, 
renewed again and again in the vain hope of escaping ultimate 
loss. Thus the strength of the bank's coffers having been 
wasted or absorbed, the deficiency must too often be supplied 
by pressure on the customers, regulated by the absolute ne- 
cessity of relief rather than by any sound principle. Pressure 
on the worst class produces nothing, hence the customer with 
some substance is too often called upon, at frightful loss and 
sacrifice, to support the bank, just when the bank ought to 
have supported him. The weakness shown by this imjust and 
capricious management excites distrust — deposits are with- 
drawn, the credit of the bank is gradually lost, and its position 
grows daily worse until it finally fells, bringing down with it 
all its weak and unsound connections. 

Comparing the career of the good with that of the bad ma- 
nagement above described, a few leading differences will 
generally be found. Both in cash advances and the discount 
of bills of exchange, the able banker will, in all cases of doubt 
or danger, have drawn a line upon careftil deliberation, which 
nothing will induce him to pass. He may not at once have 
ruined his client and secured a loss by insisting upon imme- 
diate repayment or closing all tranaactioTxa^ ^5vx^, ^^ ^evs^^isyossis* 
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has not, upon any pretence, been allowed to grow worse. 
Time may have been given ; but only upon condition of such 
gradual reduction of the advance, or of the sum under discount, 
as could be afforded in each instance. The more irresolute 
banker, on the contrary, unable to make up his mind to con- 
template a loss, goes on, oilen fancying he gets more security 
but really increasing the sum at risk, until the amount has be- 
come too serious for any chance of recall, and he continues his 
advances in sheer desperation. Again, the prudent banker 
never, on any pretence, whatever the security offered, will 
allow a business to be wholly carried on with capital borrowed 
from his bank ; though he may, in some cases, grant temporary 
or more permanent aid to parties of sufficient means who are 
doing a good business on sound principles. Nor will he, b 
any case, himself undertake or carry on any business in the 
hope of escaping a loss or of bettering his position. He knows 
well the utter folly of stepping out of his own affairs (which he 
understands thoroughly) to manage, either by himself or through 
the agency of others, any other business concern with which 
he is unacquainted ; and will, therefore, rather accept his first 
loss, than make it worse in the vain hope of retrieving it 
Neglect of these important guiding rules has caused some of 
the worst and most extensive bank failures. 

The differences between sound and imsound bank manage- 
ment have been dwelt upon in more detail, because when much 
misery is caused by many banks failing in a commercial crisis, 
there is a continually recurring tendency to fancy that some 
change in the constitution of banks generally will ensure future 
safety ; as has been mentioned in the extension of the joint- 
stock system to England. This is a dangerous fallacy : fixing 
attention on points comparatively of little moment in occa- 
sioning these failures, whilst neglecting their real causes. It 
has in this way been recently argued that extending the 
principle of limited liability to banks, would be the real 
remedy, by attracting sufficient capital to give complete se- 
curity : but no amoimt of capital can give this security. On 
the contrary, the necessity of employing large capitals, as we 
iave above remarked, often leaida \a Tx^kSf^isi^d. ML baoksi 
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•whether private or banking companies, majr ruin themselves 
by bad management ; and nothing in their rules and regula- 
tions will save them unless good i-ules are judiciously and pro- 
perly observed. Seeing the large amounts of cash deposits 
with which banks in good credit are trusted, and how impos- 
sible it often is from any outward sign or even by examining 
such accoimts as may be published, to detect weakness and 
decay in a bank in time to escape sharing the final ruin, the 
wisdom of depriving creditors of the security of the unlimited 
liability of the shareholders may, as we have before remarked, 
be questioned. 

Since the managers of the Bank of England have resumed 
the payment of notes in gold, after the suspension of cash pay- 
ments during the wars at the commencement of this century, 
their system of management in supplying the currency of the 
country has, upon the whole, been sound and judicious. Dif- 
ference of opinion will naturally often arise, as to the prudence 
of the changes made from time to time in their rates of dis- 
coimt ; but this is merely a minor point ; and many would be 
found to object, whatever course the bank might pursue. 
Complaints have also, it is true, been frequently made of a 
supposed want of proper aid to commerce in times of difficulty, 
which will be more fully discussed in a following chapter, 
when it will appear that the complainants generally either ex- 
pect impossibilities, or have a very confused idea of the posi- 
tion and duties of a national bank of issue. 

One kind of banks yet remains to be noticed. Saving 
banks have long been established to extend the benefits of the 
banking system to depositors of small sums, thus encouraging 
thrift and prudence 'amongst the industrious classes. So im- 
portant has this object justly appeared to our legislature that 
savings banks, like benefit societies, have been the object of 
special care with our lawmakers, with the view of allowing as 
high a rate of interest as possible, and affording complete se- 
curity by investment in the Funds. But this security requires 
banks on this system to be honestly managed ; against frauds 
in the officials there is no protection, and such frauda \uaK^^^^st^ 
are, in some casea, long undetected and oi t^xoioxxsk ^-xXjeoX.. ^Sss 
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the benefvolent desire of furthering a good object, penons of 
rank and influence often lend their names as tmstees and ma- 
nagcrs. But as these parties are in no way responsible for 
any losses caused by frauds of the cashiers and clerks, through 
whose hands the money really passes, their naiim^ unhappily, 
may almost be said to have deceived the depositors with 
a show of ^cied safety, which these banks did not really 
possess. 

Some large &ilures of these saving banks have caused much 
loss to the poor depositors they were designed to aid and pro- 
tect. This is very deplorable ; and the recent Act of Parlia- 
ment, basing saving banks on the post-office system, may 
therefore be hailed as one of the greatest boons the working 
classes have received in our times. Ample in its scope, judi- 
cious in all its arrangements, this great measure, whilst so de- 
vised as to render the fraud of subordinates next to impossiblef 
gives the depositors ample and complete security against these 
frauds, by making the Government responsible for them ; thus 
affording the depositor who carefully complies with the plain 
and simple regulations of these banks certain safety from any 
loss whatever. This, and the extension of the system to all 
post-ofEces where a money-order office exists (thus bringing 
the banks almost to every man^s door), are inducements to 
profit by the benefits of the saving system, which will gra- 
dually produce the most beneficial results. Let us, in conclu- 
sion, warn this class of depositors, with whose real welfare we 
feel the strongest sympathy, to be content with the interest 
these post-office saving banks give, and, on no account, be in- 
duced to place their money elsewhere by any temptation oi 
higher rates of interest. Let them be wiser than the ranks 
above them, who, in their eager greed to make the most of 
their money, again and again lose it altogether. No place of 
deposit except the post-office saving banks is absolutely safe. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EXCHANGES AND BALANCE OF TRADE 

Exchange, in the general use of the word, means, as is well 
known, a giving or substitution of one thing for another ; but 
when applied to money dealings in commerce, it is limited to 
expressing the amount of the currency of one country to be 
given or exchanged for a fixed sum in the currency of another 
coimtry, in what may be called the barter of money. Hence 
the foundation of the real exchange between any two coun- 
tries is the equivalent in the money of one country of a given 
sum of the money of the other country. To determine, for 
example, the real«exchange between France and England, we 
must find how many firancs and centimes are equivalent (of 
equal value) to the English pound sterling. This ascertained 
value is called the par of exchange, and is found, first, by 
computing the weight and fineness of the fi-anc and of the 
sovereign respectively, to give the exact standard value in 
silver for the French franc, and in gold for the English sove- 
reign or pound ; and next, by calculating from the relative 
values of silver and gold of the given fineness of each, how 
many fi'ancs and parts of fi-ancs are the exact equivalent of the 
pound.* Attention to this process, showing the manner in 
which the par of exchange between any two coimtries is com- 
puted, will enable our readers clearly to understand what this 
par really is, which is essential in examining the course ol 
exchange (that is, the rates of exchange current fi:om time 

* In the example here taken fi\)ni France, we ask how many francs 
and hundredths are to be given for a pound ; and, supposing we find 
by the process above-described, the number to be 25, we say the par of 
exchange with France is 25. But the course of exchange, or the 
exchange varying fi-om day to day, may be 25 franca 7*5 ^^•viJdss^'i^^ ^-^ 
26'26 for the pound, or 25*30, and so ou. 
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to time), generallj called the excliange between different 
countries.* 

The par of exchange (as its name imports), showing how 
much of the money of one country equals a giyen sum of the 
money of another country, will always remain the same IB 
coin so long as no change is made in the weight and finenett 
of either of the moneys compared, and so long as the relatiys 
values of gold and silver remain the same when silver is com- 
pared with gold, as in our example. The course of exchai^ 
or the exchange between any two countries (that is, the 
amount of the money of one country paid from day to day fir 
a given sum of the money of the other country), is liable to 
continual fluctuations which, in many respects, demand carefol 
consideration. In our example of computing the par of ex- 
change, we have taken a case where the money on each aide 
is coin bearing a fixed value in bullion. But in countnei 
having a paper currency, or whei-e the exchange is betwea 
coins on one side and notes on the other, tbe par of exchange 
must be fixed by a process differing slightly in form from our 
example, though the same in principle. What has now to be 
foiuid is, how much bullion, of the standard fineness of the 
gold or silver coin to be compared with the note, that note will 
purchase in its own country. Then this T^ight of bullioi 
compared with the weight of the coin to be exchanged for the 
note, will find the par of exchange. As the note is only car- 
rent in its own country, it is clear that the bullion must be 
bought there for comparison ; and, as we have shown, in 
treating of a paper currency, the price of the precious metak 
in ^inconvertible paper continually fluctuates ; therefore, in 

* Those conversant with the subject will see that we omit all mention 
of what is, strictly speaking, the real or intrinsic par of exchange; m 
the exact quantity of bullion of the same fineness in the dififerent coins 
compared. This kind of par obviously can only exist when gold is com- 
pared with gold, or silver with silver; for, all question of value being ex- 
cluded, there can be no intrinsic par between gold and silver. Theiefoie, 
what is frequently termed the nominal par, establishing the equivalents of 
different currencies in the manner above-described, is the only usefiil 
standard for exchange calculations ; and we have purposely neglected ft 
distinction needlessly encunxbeiingt^^'Qi^VXA'c. 
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this case, ihe par of exchange will perpetually vary with these 
fluctuations in price just as if the coin on either side were 
degraded or raised in yalue from time to time, in the example 
given of coin exchanged against coin. In both cases the 
amount of bullion of the required standard, represented by one 
of the moneys to be exchanged, is altered, though that money 
remains nominally the same. Therefore, in exchanges between 
paper money on both sides, or between paper money and coin, 
or between continually debased coins, the par of exchange is 
next to useless as a standard of comparison. Hence, as was 
remarked in a former chapter, nations having a currency in 
such an unsound state suffer in all their foreign trade to an 
amount it is not easy to compute. All foreign exchanges with 
countries having currencies of real value are against them to 
an immense extent. And as it has been shown to be the 
tendency of a worthless currency to drive bullion out of cir- 
culation altogether, these adverse foreign exchanges can only 
be balanced by exporting commodities, even when at a loss ; 
and thus commerce is crippled and rendered unprofitable in a 
ruinous degree. 

Some causes of the variations in the course of exchanges 
between countries having commercial intercourse must now 
be considered. Exchange was called at the outset of this 
chapter the barter of money. The meaning of this will be 
fully clear on reflecting that each of the moneys to be ex- 
changed, being current only in its own coimtry, loses by this 
operation what was stated in a previous chapter as the peculiar 
attribute of currency, viz. the quality of being a legal tender, 
and can only represent bullion, being merely a commodity 
in respect of the money against which it is exchanged. Every- 
body in England wants sovereigns, or other English money, 
for his transactions of receipt and payment, but he only requires 
francs in case he has something to purchase in France, or some 
payment to make there. If he receives francs and has no such 
use for them, he must find some one who wants them, and 
will give him English money for them, or sell them as bul- 
lion. This shows us one reason why the exchan^e^ i.o^. ^<^ 
course of exchange between two coiiiitiie^, CiOtLXlvcixsa^ ^ot^<2»» 

p 
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from day to day, though the par of exchange renudiu 1^ 
same. Continuing our former example, as every tranaactkni 
requires a debtor in England to some one in fVance, and: a 
creditor in England having claims on France, the bringing of 
these parties together is a separate business, and a commiBsiQa 
has to be paid for the agent doing this, generally in the farm 
of a trifling addition to the current rate of exchajige. Again, 
it will not always happen that the amounts OA^ing on both 
sides are exactly equal ; English merchants sometimes owipg 
more to those in France than they do to the English, and via 
versa. In these cases, the agent in England or France finds 
the money, usually by discounting a bill of exchange drawn 
for the debt ; thus preventing the merchant on either side 
from waiting for the slow process of the dealings between tJte 
countries balancing one another. The rate at which theK 
bills of exchange are computed in discount is the daily exchange 
between the coimtries, varying as more has to be remitted one 
way or the other. The English agent is said to buy exchange 
when he gives English money for the bill on France, and to 
sell exchange when he gives a bill of exchange on France for 
English money to a party wanting to make a payment there. 
The process by which through this agency the dealings between 
countries are continually balanced, deserves some detailed 
examination ; when what was once a great puzzle in political 
economy, viz. the balance of trade, will claim a few words. 
As has before been remarked, much nonsense has been written 
about this; but the matter is now better understood, and, 
stripped of the confusion thrown around it by fallacies, will 
be found of very easy comprehension. 

Many of the payments due from one country to another are 
made in produce and merchandise ; balancing transactions 
without need of any remittance in bills of exchange or bullion. 
This may be done by opening credits, as it is called, on either 
side. For example : one merchant in London ships hardware 
to France ; another in Paris sends wine to England, and directs 
payment to be made for this wine not by a remittance to France, 
but directly to his agent in London ; who, by the order of the 
talk merchant who has leceived \5iift \««^^w«xfe^ -^^^^ the 
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• English merchant who sent it the amount received for the wine ; 

'thus settling both transactions by one payment in London. 
^ This system of opening credits dispenses with sending remit- 
^ tances to and fro, much as the clearing-house does with many 

■payments between bankers. Merchants on both sides have 

■ their agents, Who receive and pay for them as directed in the 
x'<;ountry they trade with, keeping account and remitting or 
'-receiving the balance, as the case may be. Where the exports 
' snd imports between two countries are nearly equal, the ex- 
change between them is pretty nearly at par, with some trifliog 

■ percentage to pay the exchange agent ; for there is no expense 
in procuring bullion or bills of exchange, as they are not 
Wanted, imless to remit some balance due one way or another. 
But this equality seldom lasts long. In the course of trade 
there is almost always a balance to be remitted from time to 
time between two countries trading together — sometimes 
changing from side to side, sometimes fluctuating in amoimt, 
though nearly always due from the same side, and, where 
the trade is regular and uniform, of pretty nearly a similar 
amount in given periods of time. This balance is called 
the Balance of Trade between the two countries in ques- 
tion. If these two coimtries only traded directly with each 

-other, it is clear that this balance could only be paid by 
the country in debt sending gold or silver in payment. But 
a^ in commerce many coimtries trade together, payment is 
very frequently made indirectly through one or other of those 
countries in a manner presently to be explained. In men- 
tioning the balance of trade, the fallacies it gave rise to (now 
almost wholly exploded) may be briefly noticed. The balance 
of trade between two countries was said to be in favour of the 
country exporting more than she received in return ; it being 
supposed that this balance was paid for in gold or silver, the 
accumulation of which was supposed to be the only wealth 
derived from trade. It was, therefore, assumed that all nations 
were impoverished by trade when the balance was against 
them, that is, when they imported to a greater value than their 
exports in trading with any country, as tXiey ^ROviJ^^ w^-ax^sSh^ 
lose gold or silver in paying for t\ie diffeteuG^. ^^a. ^^ ^'^'^ 
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band, wben thej exported commodities to a greater Yalne ihaa 
those they received in return, their trade was sappoaed to be 
profitable, because they bad to receive gold or silver fixr the 
balance due to them. The fallacy of these aaaampdoDB is 
transparent. Tllien trade is profitable, each voiture sent out 
must bring back more in return — this excess of value o/^mt- 
pf)rts over exports being the profit on each transaction. When 
the merchant, having made a profit by sending goods afarotd 
and riC'lling them there, finds he can increase this profit hj 
im jjorting merchandise in return, he will do so. Even if be 
finds he cannot bring his funds home in merchandise except 
by a sacrifice of part of his profit, it is clearly his interest ti> 
do so rather than to bring home gold or silver to pay for the 
balance, as long as any merchandise he can iniport will sell 
for more at home than the amount of gold or silver he would 
receive if he brought home his balance in bullion. It may 
happen he cannot bring anything to answer better than gold 
or silver, and even then (when, according to the old theoxy, 
his trade should be most profitable) he may find the cost of 
his bullion remittance swallow up all his profit on the export 
trade, and leave him a loser. It frequently occurs in com- 
merce tliat operations showing a good profit on the sale of 
go(jdH abroad cannot be made to answer, because all this profit 
iH loHt in bringing the funds home. What is the profit of 
each merchant in this case is clearly the profit of his country; 
for the trade of the nation is made up of individual transactions, 
and am only be profitable as a whole, when the amount of 
individual profits on these transactions exceeds the total of 
individual losses. This clearly could not happen were it 
I)0RHiblethat the balance of trade, as it was called by old writers, 
could be what they termed in favour of a country with every 
nation tliey traded with ; except in the impossible case that 
such country had at home abundance of all desirable products 
and conmiodities except bullion, and wanted nothing from 
foreign lands but the precious metals. Otherwise, unless the 
superabundant gold or silver were seat abroad to purchase 
whntever the nation required, the only advantage of her foreign 
would be to raise prices at\vom%,'V>^ T£A^\SL<^^<^\st«siou8 
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metals far more abundant than the demand for them. And if 
bullion has to be exported to pay for what a nation wants abroad, 
all the cost of sending it to and fro is so much loss in all cases 
where the balance of her exports could more profitably have 
been remitted directly in the merchandise required, without 
the intervention of any bullion remittance at all. The fallacy 
lies in the assumption that the wealth of a country consists 
solely in the quantity of the precious metals it may possess at 
any given time. A little consideration will show, that even 
supposing this were true, that gold and silver were the only 
wealth of a country, it may happen that of two countries com- 
pared together one may have at a given time a less store of 
gold and silver than the other country, but inmiensely more 
produce, or manufactures of great value for sale in foreign 
lands, which when sold may procure far more gold and silver 
than the other country possesses. Therefore, the true wealth 
of a country consists in her stores and power of procuring 
commodities of utility and value of every kind. In estimating 
this wealth, the precious metals are only to be considered ad 
one of these commodities ; and a country rich in what hsa 
been shown to be the true meaning of the term will have at 
all times just as much gold and silver as suffices for her wants. 
A striking illustration of these truths is a£forded by the regions 
where abimdance of gold has recently been discovered. Both 
in California and in Australia the same law has prevailed. 
The miner who had dug up a store of gold is forced to part 
with a large portion of it to secure the bare necessaries of life, 
which soon became scarce in a country crowded suddenly 
with inhabitants without adequate supplies of needful requisites. 
Those who bring the gold-diggers food, clothing, &c. often 
get more rapidly rich, from the high prices received for their 
produce and merchandise, than the miners themselves do. 
Similar causes produce like effects in national as in individual 
instances. England and Holland, as examples, were ^ more 
greatly enriched by the discovery of the silver mines in Spanish 
America than was Spain herself, in spite of all her jealous 
care to keep the precious treasure to herself. She soon b^caxsA. 
merely the channel by which tho aWet «tac«wca.^Q^^^^» ^^^osst 
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lands, whose commerce and industry drew it bj forces againak : 
which no prohibitory barriers could contend. 

Returning to the r^ulation of the exchanges between dif? : 
ferent countries : the separate business of the agent who efieoto . 
this for the traders on both sides, has already been noticed^ '. 
He performs between one land and another much the flame 
functions as those discharged by the banker between tradenifc 
home. His business is so to control the fluctuations ariaog 
from time to time from varying balances of commercial deal- 
ings or other causes, so as to make remittances on the best 
terms for the merchant, and secure himself a remuneratiye 
profit in the transaction. For this purpose he acquires the 
most accurate knowledge possible of the transactions and mo- 
ney dealings between diflferent coimtries, and the current rates 
of exchanges from day to day. Recurring to our former ex* 
ample of France and England, where the debts on both sides 
nearly balance one another, the system of open credits in Lon- 
don and Paris, with remitting here and there a bill of exchange, 
to France or England, as the case may be, easily, as we hare 
shown, settles the exchange transactions between the countries. 
When there is a considerable balance to pay on either side, 
the exchange agent decides whether it will answer better to 
remit the amount in gold or silver, or through a third country, 
in the following manner : — Suppose England, for examjde, 
has to remit a certain sum to France, and Holland to remit i 
given amount to England, both debts may be dischaiged 
wholly or in part, as the amoimts may be, by Holland TnalHng 
payment to France instead of to England. To determine 
whether it is better thus to remit indirectly or send gold or 
silver in payment, the agent must carefully compare the cur- 
rent prices of gold and silver in England, France, and Holland 
as well as the rates of exchanges between all three countries. 
This calculation, called the arbitration of exchanges, at once 
shows him how to operate to the best advantage. These rates 
of exchange are found, as we have remarked, to vary from day 
to day, according to the relative amoimts to be remitted from 
one coimtry to another. If, for example, England sends laige 
remittancea to France, bills of exc\iaxi^<^ oil France are soi^ht 
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ir to make these payments, and tlie exchange on France falls 
1 proportion to the demand, that is, fewer francs and hmidred 
arts of irancs are given for the pound sterling in purchasing these 
ills, as they rise in the market. When this fall of exchange 
eaches a certain point, it will pay better to send gold or silver 
ban to purchase bills of exchange ; or, taking our former ex- 
mple, to make payment through Holland. As the demand 
XT bills of exchange on France ceased, these bills would fall* 
1 the market, and as remittances were made through Holland 
ills upon Holland would rise in England and fall in France 
I the same proportion, until this mode of remittance wotdd 
Qswer no longer. These continuial ebbs and flows of exchanges 
etween different countries are, from time to time, regulated 
y the dealers in exchange, and controlled in extent by the 
ar of exchange, which, as we have shown, fixes the exact 
uUion value of the cun-ency on either side. 

From the necessity of sending abroad or importing gold or 
Iver .when it is the most profitable mode of remittance either 
'ay between different countries, the foreign exchanges come 
) be an important element to be considered by our bankers 
ad money dealers, because influencing the money market 
ad showing them when bullion will be exported or imported, 
ins rendering the precious metals, for the time, more or less 
bundant at home. It will, therefore, be worth while to exa- 
line some of the most important causes of a large demand for 
oUion for export in addition to the ordinary requirements of 
mimerce in settlement of balances of trade. The direct and 
idirect operations of agents upon exchanges just noticed, are 
ot merely confined to making in the best manner any remit- 
inces which may be required, but extend to exporting or im- 
Drting bullion to and fro, simply as a commodity, wherever 
le different current rates in different countries show any 
pofit on the transaction. These exports and imports, wholly 
apending upon fluctuations in exchange, have a tendency to 
astroy the small differences on which their profit depends. 



♦• That is, exchange would rise, the English pound buying more franca 
idieentimes than before. 
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Therefore, those well conversant with foreign trade, bj witch- 
ing the course of exchanges, can foresee and pretty nearij com- 
pute the amount of any demand of gold or silTer for export 
from this cause. The extent and durationof the export of bulHon 
from the causes about to be noticed, are more difiScnlt to be 
ascertained, inasmuch as the disturbing influences are more 
irregular and of far more extensive operation. The abundance 
or scarcity of the crops of articles of large consumption gene- 
rally disturbs the balance of trade, producing a corresponding 
effect upon the exchanges. This effect, in one instance, causa 
such a great and sudden demand for bullion for export, as to 
require special mention. For many reasons, any d^dencj in 
the com harvest is sure to be followed by large exports of gold 
or silver. In the case of other produce of general conGfumptioDf 
scarcity, and the consequent rise in price almost always greatly 
lessen the use of any article. The point is soon reached when 
some cheaper substitute is found for the commodity, or it is u 
far as possible dispensed with altogether. Therefore no greet 
or sudden demand for increased supplies at higher prices 
causes an immediate export of the precious metals to pay fer 
them. The higher price is paid for a far less quantity, and 
time is allowed for increased imports to be balanced gradually 
by the general operations upon exchanges, before noticed. 
But in the case of a deficiency in the home produce of com, 
the staple food which sustains life must be immediately pro- 
cured from abroad, at whatever cost, and the consumption is 
not decreased, or any substitute to any extent employed, so as 
to lessen the rise in price from scarcity or the sudden demand 
for large supplies. And as these imports must be brought 
from many quarters at the same time, we invariably find a de- 
ficient harvest followed by a large drain upon the bullion of 
the country where it occurs, and by a corresponding effect 
upon the exchanges. This effect is increased by the necessity 
of the required import being immediate and r^ular, until the 
wants of the coimtry are satisfied ; for the want of food is s 
daily necessity, which cannot be postponed or adjourned to 
more convenient times. Therefore the effect upon the money 
market ofthia cause of an ex:poTt demsaidfoT bullion is almost 
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without exception important and of considerable duration. 
The demand of bullion for war purposes is another great and 
irregular agent of disturbance in exchanges. From its porta- 
bility and value in small bulk, gold alone is generally de- 
manded. And this demand, like that from deficient harvests, 
is mostly sudden, extensive, and peremptory in its require- 
ments. In both cases, it may practically be said, large supplies 
of gold must instantly be had, at whatever cost. All the ex- 
ertions of dealers in money and exchange are needed to pro- 
vide for these demands and adjust the consequent fluctuations 
in the money market ; therefore, foreign exchanges are, as we 
have before remarked, carefully watched by the intelligent 
capitalists and bankers who regulate their transactions 
accordingly in loans and discounts. 

One more cause of disturbance in exchanges remains to be 
noticed — of the severe effects of which we have, not long ago, 
had a remarkable instance. When from any of the causes 
above adverted to, or from a continual course of government 
expenditure exceeding the revenue, the stock of bullion in a 
country is gradually drained out, those having the control of 
the currency may recruit their finances at whatever cost to 
avoid the necessity of suspending cash payments. The laws 
of profit and loss — the usual guides in commercial operations, 
here cease to regulate their dealings in gold and silver ; for 
the precious metals must be had, at whatever sacrifice. This 
class of operations, in great measure, sets common rules of cal- 
colation at defiance, and the duration and extent of the conse- 
quent demand for bullion can only be very uncertainly 
estimated by the different circumstances of each case of its 
occurrence. The general limit depends upon the amount of 
balances owing from all other nations and of credit in all 
quarters which can be discounted into imports of gold and 
silver by the country seeking supplies. In measuring this 
limit it must be borne in mind that, in addition to all out- 
standing debts and balances, due from foreign lands, a consi- 
derable change of investments is frequently made to reap the 
profit of the temporary and fictitious premium on bullion. So 
long, therefore, as the credit of the co\m\.T^ \5hxxa \sv^^c3i%Hsst 
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the precious metals is good, and tlie buyers are willing to 
follow the market up in prices, their purchases of bullion will 
continue until their wants are satisfied. 

Some writers have discussed the possibility of doing awaj 
with exchanges altogether, and of abolishing the differences 
between the currencies of different countries, by uong il' 
commerce one money of account, common to all lands. Tli]%u 
however, may here be dismissed with bare notice, as a men) 
speculative theory of all but impossible adoption, and wludi^ : 
if used imiversally, would not produce the effect which tiboM : 
who suggest it anticipate. The existing fluctuations in en- 
changes, instead of being done away with, would reappear it 
a different form, adapted to the proposed change. For thfls 
fluctuations depend upon the variable demand for money in 
different places at different periods, and cannot be prevented 
by any uniformity of denomination. No r^ulations fixing 
one ubiform size of bottles would make the price of wine die 
same in all countries at any given time. Cotton is sold Ij 
the same pound weight in England and in the United States; 
nevertheless, the prices of cotton often vary considenibiy 
between the two countries. 

A more rational and feasible proposed change is the altera- 
tion of the division of our pound sterling, by substituting t " 
decimal partition for the shillings and pence now used in . 
payments and accounts. It is easy to see how this would- 
simplify all our money reckonings at home and abroad, espe- 
cially the computation of exchanges. It may be hoped thit 
our country will not long be deprived of this great advantage, ■ 
already enjoyed by many foreign lands, of which the United 
States and France are the most noteworthy instances. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FLUCTUATIONS IN PRICES AND IN THE MONEY MARKET — PANICS 

t.' ■ 

Ordinart rises and falls in prices, which continually occur in 
ii^e daily course of business, have been considered in previous 
chapters. But every now and then thei*e arise sudden and im- 
n^ense fluctuations in the prices of everything, often followed 
by much commercial distress and many failures, which, as 
affecting nearly all classes, demand separate notice in con- 
dnding the present review of the money transactions of our 
coontry. 

^ese storms, as they may be called, producing wide ship- 

wi«ck in the commercial world, have latterly occurred, with 

singular regularity, about every ten years. Though almost 

each of them arises in a different quarter from that preceding 

or following it, yet all exhibit in their onward progress the 

same rapid passage from confidence and wealth to panic and 

poverty. None of the material property of the country may 

be destroyed, but the continual successive falls in prices 

generally render this property for a while comparatively 

worthless. To this decline there seems for some time no 

limit. The descent is daily more and more rapid until the 

eiaais ends, and by degrees a return is made to the usual state 

of things when, in buying and selling, prices represent pretty 

tiearly the values, or real equivalents in money, of various com- 

tnpdities. In tracing the causes and course of any of these 

disasters, we find that the worst effects are produced by a 

general panic, almost uniformly increasing until a certain 

point is reached, when fear ceases to operate. From the 

return of confidence dates the beginniog of recovery. We 

Uso find that this panic, or almost imiversal dread of worse 

tames to come, is the reaction from a previous reliance upon a 

[ancied prosperity, which has been suddenly proved to have 

ao sound foundation. And the violence of this reaction is 

generally measured, not by any real loss or misfortune hajr^xs% 

destroyed any actual basis of real wealtla. ot Y^o^gexXrj ^\foX»\s^ 
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the height and dimensions of the fictitious fidry palace of 
riches which has suddenly come to ruin. On a cloee ezamr 
nation, this show of wealth — which looked so solid, bat hff 
at once melted away and proved a mere bubble — ^will be fomid 
to have been a mass of what commercial men well know n 
credit speculations. The name almost sufficiently explaitt 
itself; but the nature of these speculations will best B,ppm 
from some account of their general features, and of the modii 
in which they recur. This recurrence has been stated to bf 
generally periodical — about every ten years; and the uni- 
formity of this period arises from the nature and origin of the 
speculations themselves. Soon after the recovery from aj 
crisis in the money market (as one of these commercial psiUGi 
is oflen termed), business resumes its regular course, and iitt 
uniform increase of wealth, which has for years back marM 
the progress of our country, goes on as before. In this stale 
of things it soon becomes easy to extend large operations npoa 
credit. Capital rapidly grows more abundant, and is investoi 
with wonderful recklessness in various ways and schemes, 
which are held out as promising larger profits than the com- 
mon channels of business afford. These schemes fer tbe 
employment ' of capital are properly termed speculatioDB, » 
speculating on the future instead of relying upon the actnl 
present state of things for expectation of profit. And irhoi 
this spirit of adventure is once excited it spreads like an in- 
fectious disease. Manifold and various are the diverse fonns 
assumed at different times by this speculative mania, as it 
may not improperly be termed. Investments in foreign ' 
countries — great imdertakings at home — mining adventures 
—railways — joint-stock companies of various kinds— -im- 
mense speculative purchases of different conmiodities and 
descriptions of produce, are some of the features which hare 
appeared and reappeared in those periods immediately followed 
by the latest successive panics, and consequent commercial 
disasters. 

The course of speculative transactions was traced in a formor 

chapter as causing for a time an artificial demand for tJie 

artiole^ chosen for speculation, iDaae^ -vt^oti «si ^ss^^iodtAi fiitore 
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Insarcily, when the boarded store would command high prices ; 
and the same principle guides speculative dealing in stocks, 
febares, &c. For a time, this speculation itself produces the 
tsxpected scarcity by buying up all existing supplies of the 
^irtiele selected, and thus increases prices. And as prices rise, 
the same article is sold over and over again many times, each 
tacoessive purchase and re-sale leaving an apparent profit to 
*&e seller, and thus tending to increase the speculative excite- 
4aent. All real prices based upon values soon cease to exist, 
and are for the time replaced by fictitious prices, wholly de- 
pending on the speculative demand. Thus each successive 
fale is like the bidding upon bidding- at an auction, by which 
4ib6ardly high prices are often reached. Ere long, trade be- 
comes wholly demoralised by these immense profits, which, 
though fictitious, continue to pass firom hand to hand so long 
•as, to use a figure, the ball can be kept up ; and the ordinary 
■calcidations of commerce are replaced by mere gambling 
'transactitms. 

Even those who have for some time been prudent enough to 
see the imsoundness of all this, and have long kept aloof, are 
-too often, sooner or later, tempted to step in, fancying they can 
realise some of the profits they see made around them by suc- 
i cessive rises in prices, and retire with their gain before the 
catastrophe comes. This may sometimes succeed, but is a 
very hazardous attempt, and mostly overwhelms in the com- 
mon ruin those who have thus been lured by the brilliant, 
though short-lived, prosperity of their neighbours to forsake 
their own better instincts. To this fete they are more ex- 
posed by their very resistance to the temptation, which has 
lasted so long that they often come in hastily at last, just 
when the wave is at its height, and they are only in time to 
share the general loss. 

As might be expected, when the bubble bursts all the appa- 
rently solid body of wealth it contained at once sinks to 
nothing in the collapse. Our readers will readily imderstand 
this to be the natural and inevitable end of the infiation ; but 
they may not at first see why general panic and, for a tima^ 
something like widespread ruin skiouid io\\.o\^. 'Y^^'^ ^cca:^^^'^ 
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disposed to think that the removal of what is empty and inl- 
sound cannot change or destroy what is real and solid ^ litid 
that the destruction of what we have termed mere biArme 
wealth should therefore leave the real property of the contttiy 
whole and intact, as before. This is, to a great extent, trd£; 
let us therefore examine why such general disastrous con- 
sequences attend these times of reaction from musouiKl 
speculation. 

These speculative transactions being merely transfers rf 
property, or of what passed for property, have created no 
wealth. The same goods or produce, or shares, stock, Sr., 
have been sold many times over at increased prices. Thus file 
same real property which before was represented by a certtm 
amount of money approximating to its real value, is now h^ 
to be worth many times as much. This naturally increoBeB 
the apparent capital employed in commerce, and would hm 
demanded a largely-increased currency to transact the dmlf 
operations of business, but for the intervention of a credit dr- 
culation, for which, as has been above remarked, the prosperous 
times in which these speculative manias originate afford great 
facilities. An immense circulation of bills of exchange is 
absolutely necessary to enable these rapid and continual rises of 
prices to take place. Were all money dealings confined to the 
legal tender, which we have defined as being alone properly 
called currency, the price of bullion would have been a con- 
tinual check upon any rapid and unsound general inflation of 
the prices of other commodities. For, even supposing the 
Bank of England were able imwisely to extend their issues of 
notes, to meet the increasing demand for money, the gold in 
their coffers would ooze out so rapidly as would soon compel 
them to retrace their course. Their whole note circulation 
having been, on our supposition, so immensely extended, 
though far more notes than before might be kept in circula- 
tion, yet far more would continually come in for payment in 
gold, as the high price of bullion operated on the currency, 
causing the sovereigns to disappear as soon as they circulated 
nt less than their supposed value. Moreover, the rates of 
foreign exchanges would soon caua^ \^i^ fsx^xX. ^ \^<^\i^ fiAto 
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, countries. Thus the state of the Bank's balances would force 

f .:^em to contract their issues of notes long before the currency 

..bad been expanded to the excessive extent which would be 

nxequired for these times of speculation, if bills of exchange 

were not rapidly created to supply the increased demand for 

.circulation in the settlement of accounts. As long as credit is 

{good, these bills of exchange pass readily from hand to hand, 

without any check to a continual increase of the amount in 

■\ circulation. Every rise in prices augments their amount, and 

, the necessity for taking up each bill when due, which would 

be some limit were payment then made m legal tender, has no 

, effect, since, as we have before shown, the due bills are merely 

replaced by others having some time to run, which are alike, 

in their turn, withdrawn, when their day of payment comes, 

by fresh bills being given for them. And thus as long as the 

credit system can be maintained, the wheel may go round, and 

an immense nominal amount of business be transacted with a 

currency which is not a tithe of the floating circulation required 

for settlement of accounts. 

To this continual rise in prices, and repeated buying and 
selling of the same goods, stocks, &c., over and over again, 
there must clearly be some limit. The state of trade at home 
and abroad being wholly unsoimd, a touch bursts the bubble 
which had been blown to such an enormous size, and instantly 
the seeming substance is lost in air. Though the credit cir- 
culation may have been so extended as almost to do away 
with all real payment, there will always be some transactions 
(especially in foreign trade) where payment cannot be avoided. 
Suddenly difficulty arises at some point or other in finding 
legal tender to make these payments, and it is at once found 
that the apparent wealth and prosperity have no real founda- 
tion. It is seen that the mass of bills of exchange in circula- 
tion, which for some time has gone on rapidly increasing, far 
exceeds any means of paying them in currency. To the con- 
fidence which gave wings to this credit system soon succeeds 
panic, with all its ruinous consequences. The first blow may 
have come from some house abroad failing and dr«L^^\s% ^^-^^a. 
its. connections at home, or froni Boine\)axv!lK.^\oxi^XnW^^'>s^%"^ 
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its £J1, being no longer able to keep a host of worthlesB^UlHi 
in circulation, and unexpectedly refusing further diaooplbti 
or from some other cause. For a while a brief strogg^ -i 
generally made in the commercial world to keep things togft 
ther ; but this seldom lasts long, and one house after anolbo; 
sinks to ruin. By these repeated failures credit is for tb 
time entirely destroyed ; and, as bills of exchange no longfi 
circulate, the amoimt of currency at the command of ey«vf 
one who has payments to make is wholly insufficient to me^ 
his engagements, though he may have ainple property o 
various kinds which he is unable to turn into money. . Q 
course the bubble stocks, shares, &c., which before were (xm 
sidered as valuable security, are suddenly found to be wbaU] 
worthless, and our readers will now see that the widespretM 
distress and ruin following every crisis of this kind, arise firoo 
the entire destruction for the time of credit, and the scrambli 
for currency to make payments. At first, immense sacnficft 
are made — property is. pledged or sold for much leas than iii 
real value, and for a mere fraction of its nominal worth a; 
the time, and prices fall from hour to hour even more rapidlj 
than they had risen ; for sales are pressed in desperation 
merely for temporary relief, and this pressure being next to 
universal, everybody wants to sell to provide himself witi 
money, and, there being few or no buyers, transactions be* 
tween debtor and creditor lapse rapidly into a condition o 
barter upon ruinous terms. In these periods of misery start- 
ling discoveries are frequently made, which increase 1^ 
universal panic. Houses of repute are found in many caaei 
to have kept worthless bills of exchange in circulation bj 
fictitious sales of goods, obtaining credit by what must, u 
plain terms, be called mere fraud and swindling. And it toe 
oflen happens that they have procured discounts from baob 
and money-lenders to such an enormous extent that the lattei 
were completely in their power, and became parties to the 
deception because disclosui'e would have ruined themselves at 
well as their deceivers. Both have merely kept themselvefl 
afloat bj meeting each batch of worthless bills when due by • 
fieb'h issue, which gradually grevf \ai^<iT ^si^ ^ax\5J53t \ and thi< 
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roinous proeess being no longer possible, banker, discounter, 
and tradesmen all fidl together. In this nnirersal ruin the 
prudent, solvent, and honourable are too often, sooner or later, 
involyed. For the time, the most valuable property is, as we 
have riiown, next to unsaleable ; and the banks and capitalists, 
who ought to have been prepared to extend their aid to others, 
are, fixmi the feilures in their own body, often barely able to 
take care of themselves. Meanwhile, the Bank of England 
finds its store of gold rapidly diminishing, from the sudden 
want of a largely-increased currency ; whilst the bank notes 
in circulation remain out, and may at any moment come in to 
be exchanged for gold. Therefore the utmost caution is 
needed, and such an extension of the currency as would 
afford some relief becomes for a while impossible. And the 
existing currency, inadequate as it is to ^e requirements of 
these troubled times, at once largely disappears from circula- 
tion just when it is most needed ; for every one who is able 
to do so hoards aU he can lay his hands upon, not knowing 
what may happen, and driven in the imiversal mistrust to 
depend almost wholly upon his own resoiirces. 

The first step towards a recurrence to a healthy system is 
mch an agreement and common action amongst solvent banks 
and capitalists as may liberate these several hoards, and re- 
store to circulation the much>needed resources which have 
been thus retained by panic in private hands. But the point 
when monied men can safely do this and come forward with 
BU€h unanimous and effectual guarantees as will warrant the 
Bank of England in heading the movement to restore con- 
fidence, is not easily ascertained. If the attempt were made 
before the proper time, the extent of what is wholly unsound 
being unknown, there would be much danger of increasing the 
mischief and prolonging the crisis by attempting to prop up 
what is wholly unable to stand, and must ultimately &,11. 
Moreover, to be successful, the arrangiiments must be ample ; 
and it is very difficult in such times to know exactly the extent 
of support which the money market will require. The safest 
practical test is the general decline of prices «^ *(%:& V^^-^ 
▼alufiSy that everyone is aroused to ^^r^^exiX. ^ ^^Y^^^^^sa^^-t^ ^ 
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hbownpzopertj; towhich^if kft kn^ierlDitMil^liierehndl^ 
leeniB any Ibniu And jel penonal credit bebig for llie tinCi 
almcMit whollj deAroved. this y r oyaiy is the aaly aomid hair, 
of BecuritT to be giTcn fin- all the necenur loans or disDOimiS' 
to prevent uniTenad bankmptcj. Thercdfbre sodh ptopor^- 
bj agreement, begins to be eKtimaffd as secniitj, more 'wiA' 
regard to real ralne than bj the depth to whidi prices hsffs: 
£dlen in this exceptional state of things, which it ia general^: 
felt cannot last much longer. As has been before remazlccd, 
from the time when, by such united measmes^ confidence ii 
restored, reaction from the lowest point oommenoesy and pof ' 
ceeds steadily until prosperity is restored. 

But before this time ruin and misery have spread £nr aai 
wide, reaching in their effects the industrial classes, and brinp* 
ing down many who, in ordinary times, would have remained 
abundantly solvent — peihaps wealthy. It is difficult to aif 
whether this disastrous period might not be shortened insteii 
of being allowed to last until perhaps something near to v- 
tional bankruptcy is reached. The first great difficulty k 
want of union amongst bankers and men of capital. Amxmff/t 
the most substantial and solvent many are interested in the 
increasing deamess of money fix>m their large profits on loans 
and discoimts. These generally say that things must be left 
to themselves to go on imtil, as seamen say, the ship ri^iti 
herself; and they only consent to join in an effort to arrest die 
downward course when there seems no limit to the continusl 
fall, and they begin to fear for themselves and all their gaim 
Another large class clamours loudly for the Bank of England 
to come forward early with such help as will restore the ordi- 
nary course of profitable industry. But these clamours are 
mostly wholly unreasonable. As we have already seen* 
the Bank of England cannot actively interfere with safety, or 
with any assurance of success, until the leading capitalist 
unite to call for and sifpport the movement ; since it is only 
by prudent combined arrangements with them that anj 
such expansion as the Bank can safely give to the currencj 
will produce the desired effect. For, as has been shown, the 
iim pcdiate demand is at once ^ T^^lace an inflated credit 
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ck^eiilation wHicli has lost its worthless existence. All the 
portion of this demand which arises from panic must be de- 
stroyed by combined arrangements between men of business, 
axid such an agreement come to as will effectually economise 
the currency required imtil credit is fuUy restored on a 
sounder basis. These arrangements, adequately made, enable 
l^e Bank of England to act with vigour and success in secur- 
ing Ae return of prosperity. 

. Thus we obtain a view of the only means affording any re- 
liable hope of shortening such a fearful crisis. If a sufficient 
timely imion of action, based upon adequate security and 
mutual support, could be obtained amongst capitalists, there 
might be some occasional panics and &,ilures, but things would 
neirer get to the worst. Perhaps by some such permanent 
linion, and by exchanging information with continual attention 
to keep trade sound, as far as can be done, bankers and money- 
lenders would make it difficult, if not impossible, for wind 
scJiemes, commercial gambling, and worthless paper money to 
be pushed at any time to such an extent as to produce great 
commercial distress ; for, as the capital of the coimtry con- 
tinually increases, the power of bearing losses also extends, 
and with such provident care as has been described unsoimd* 
ness would be detected and cut away before the canker had 
^read too far. It is well worth the attention of men of busi- 
ness and men of money to see what might be possible in this 
direction, since, if these periodical panics could be prevented, 
our onward course of national prosperity would be freed froin 
almost its sole existing drawback or hindrance. 

It wiQ at once be apparent that these periods of panic and 
rain could never occur were all individuals prudent and 
honest. But this, of course, we cannot hope ever to find. Like 
causes again and again continually produce like effects. The 
crafty mislead the ambitious and covetous ; and the latter, 
moreover, are too often ready to enter into unsound specula- 
ijons, deceived only by their own sanguine dreams of coming 
wealth. Dazzled by the golden lure, they lose all the sagacity 
and prudence which are needed at every step in all business 
matters. Though few, we fear, can be mduofc^Xs^ «xssi ^^^syi. 
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to be more cfttitiotis, some parting words oii this head may 
be a suitable dOfnchisioii to this chapter. The duties of bjEmken 
afid money-lenders h&ve alriead j been considered in some de- 
tail. Wete they carefhl not to depart froni dbuttd modes of 
doing business, it would be difficult fot st^ectdatiVe transac- 
tions to be extended to dai^erouft proportions ; for they 
supply the trings without which what may be called the 
* windbags ' of credit could not fly fer. But, however they may 
act, eveiy merchant and man of business can, in a great de- 
gree, by timely ptudence, take care of himself. Sadden and 
extravagant ris^s in prices, or extensions of large adTentures, 
will sufficiently warn him of the dimger of the coming crisis. 
He will sell in good time — will contract rathet* than extend 
his engagements, so as not to be encumbered With stock, or de- 
pendent for his safety upon others. He will early be cautioiu 
in his dealings, even with the largest houses, if they are deeply 
embarked in adventurous speculations. Aware that unsound 
profits, however seemingly great for awhile, are mostly lost, i| 
the end, in periods of commercial panic, he will not seek gui 
of this kind, but rather be especially careful to prepare in tuae 
for the coming storm ; for he well knows that those wlio 
emerge with resources unimpaired when fair weather retozoB) 
have a splendid field before them ■^-* freed for awhile firom utt* 
sound competition, and able to choose transactions yielding 
feure and healthy profit. Above all, he will have pieserv^ 
what an English man of business can never pri^ too high^-r 
the confidence of all who have dealings with him, founded W 
his proved honour and ability. 
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GBHERAl SUMJWRT 

CHAPTER I. 

OH aooudu nrrpicouBSB and sbultioks 

SAViBia trailed dM steps by "wkich society adraaoes from th* 
tModieat Btsge, deseribed in our gf neral outline, let us pause t» 
dmrey the aspeet psesented by our social oTganisation at tlio 
present day: first hastily considering tiae whole, and then 
■dbtndUing awhile on some of the most noteworthy classes and 
ittst^ftotionB. 

• The associatioB ibr mutual protection and the acquisition 
iatid aecqri^ of pcoperty, which b^an by gathering together 
ttr ism families, has grown to be a mighty nation. The division 
4^ labour txaced to its origin in each indiyidual of the £imily 
fbllowing the calling for which he was best suited, has spread 
£rom the sipiple wants of savage life into all the manifold sepa«- 
xations marking the trades and ^ofessionsof a highly ^civilised 
/community. 

Following these immense dianges in their course, from the 
iKMmty resources of the primitive herdsman or hunter to * the 
accumulated wealth and luxuries of our times, we have found 
some leading features in the aspect of eadi stage of the pro^ 
gress, without which no advance could have been made. 
iSecuiity of person and property, division of \a3wsvHt^%5A^xs*^ 
.action and caompedtioni will at oncft oic^qpQX V^ ?pat ^s^aSkSsc^ -w 
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chief amongst these; and each of these essential reqniflifetS'Df 
all healthy individual or national prosperity has changed -te 
much in its extent and requirements as has society, <»i tite 
whole, in the onward march of civilisation. The dangers fhiln 
which person and property now chiefly require protection hirtlfe 
varied in a great d^ee from the open attacks of force M 
plunder to the subtle and various perils of fraud and chicsok&f. 
The division of labour is extended from the line separating <tte 
labourer or craftsman from another to a myriad of refined dis- 
tinctions between thinkers, teachers, workers, &c, ; and llie 
freedom of action now required has expanded frx>m the oott- 
fined range which each individual man can grasp in his haillB 
or traverse with his footsteps to the confines of the globe — tbe 
command of the elements, and all between heaven and eaHb 
that human thought can measure and human energy emp%. 
Thus has society changed in its aspects and relations no 1^ 
than in the bonds by which it is held together. Over its fit- 
:8ent state we will now throw a rapid glance, noticing Ae 
stages through which it has passed only when invited by anj 
light thrown by them on the present imexampled prosperi^ 
enjoyed by our country. 

On forming societies men submit to many restraints aad 
give up a large portion of their personal freedom for the pro- 
tection derived from association. We have marked the ten- 
dency of the middle ages to imions in guilds and corporalieBi 
for the sake of this security. But when all are alike prot^cMd 
by a strong civilised government each individual can safely 
reclaim much of the freedom he before surrendered, and fifids 
that he can advance farther and fester when moving alone thai 
when marching in a large company. Hence the tendency >cf 
our times is, as has been already remarked, destructive of 
many of the earlier forms of trading and municipal associatioii, 
and tends strongly to individuality of action. This chanlfe, 
with all the benefits it gives by the immense expansioA of 
enterprise, brings also some share of attendant evil. Some of 
the mutual sympathy and support which these guilds or incor- 
porations of trades yielded to their members is thus lo§& -It 
znaj', however f be hoped tihat {bia\o«a\&)m>Q«BQsi^^siig»Q^ 
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l^^iaired bj the active benevolence of individuals, the increase 

f iE>f which is one of the happiest features of our day. Fortu- 

Milatelj, we do not see in our country the worst development of 

;/|l^ spirit of independent activity which, it may be feaxed, is a 

•fbeavy drawback from its benefits to our kindred nation across 

t:ibe Atlantic. Our youths do not here throw ofi* home ties and 

z&elings and rush into the world as men before the actual age 

fTf>f boyhood is ended. Such immature plimging into busy life, 

i^e head and heart have been half disciplined, is of no hopeful 

tAspect for the morals or intelligence of the future. The recog- 

. ni^on amongst us of the necessity of thorough education and 

training for all classes afibrds a contrast to the New World in 

r0Tery respect to our advantage, and is, perhaps, the best omen 

; -of our day for the continued wel&re of the British Empire. 

A passing remark may here be given to a subject attracting 

nmch attention at present — the employment of women in 

-many trades and callings which they have not before attempted 

to exercise. Hitherto, they have been so restricted in their 

means of earning a living as oflen to be lefl in pitiable desti* 

tution, when not well provided for. The chief difficulty in 

this case arises from their almost imiversal want of that 

/thorough proficient training, without which little remunerative 

woik can be procured. All help and sympathy should be 

. ^rea to their meritorious efibrts to remove this obstruction, 

: ^d to aid them in acquiring independence : stUl we view with 

[rXtgret the necessity which drives them out of what they are 

\h&Bt fitted and made for; thus, as it were, counteracting 

Siiafcure. Their own instincts generally first turn in their hour 

•of want to what is generally termed woman^s work. But few 

f «ie fitted for the educational standard of these days, and these 

few are frequently hard worked and imderpaid, even when 

•^they get employment. The lot of those who rely upon their 

Aeedle is oflen truly wretched. The most promising prospect 

for them is emigration, both as to their own future and the 

.boon they confer upon the lands where they are so much 

wanted. There a career of useful comfort may be hoped for 

^ — first, in the households of others, soon after in their q^ite^. 

rBi^oxe conaderiDg .a few leading ^Vwsaa ^1 ^>ssL\tfsais 
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society, we cannot conclude this chapter without BpemBfi 
noticing one great feature of the existing social relations of ami 
countiy. Of all nations of whom any record exists in Iomil 
past, or who now flourish, the Britisji stands pre-enuMutilp^ 
chief as the founder of coknies.* These are not liko thowdf 
the Romans — mere outlyiz]^ portions of a mighty empire, adb^ 
ordinate to the capital, and reminded by the restrainte and tOH 
bute imposed upon them of the conquests in which they oa^ 
ginated; nor do they resemble the swarms sent ooi hf 
Grecian States j&om the parent Mtcs to neighbourLog ahoce^ 
which reproduced in miniature the arts, luxuries, and 
of the mother country fixm which they sprang. Aa little 
they be compared with the less successful attempts 
European nations have made, and are yet making, to pbi^. 
offshoots of their several races on fi^reign shores. Our Tg^igKA: 
colonies are no exotic plants to be carefully tended by an arti«< 
ficial culture, striving to reproduce abroad the climate of thor 
origin, but too fortunate if, in their new land, they can retaia 
a feeble show of life and vigour. We cast into every ibreigB 
soil the acorns irom our native oak, leaving them to Btrug^ 
upwards in their sturdy growth, till they rise to fling around 
wide branches, covering far lands with the mighty shadow of 
the English name. In the untiring energy of our native chs* 
racter will be found the elements of this uneicampled suooea 
abroad as of our prosperity at home. To ovesrccnne diflicultiei^ 
to create their necessaries, comforts, and pleasures rather thaa 
to accept them ready made, is the main ingredient of haii^ 
ness in Hie to a laige maj<»rity of Englishmen. This ceaadev 
activity is not shared hj any other country sare the poweifid- 
nation in the New World, which i^prung flx>m ourselves aQ4 
is the crownii^ triumph of English colonies; showing fomhlfi- 
as many others do, the Adl 8trei\gth of indomitable resolutkxLi 
Our colonies made head for a long time against the alxnm} 

* The Fhoeniciaxut, as far as our feeble L'ghts penetzate the remoto 

darkness of the earliest ages, afford the nearest parallel to enr vid9 

range and success in colonisation. Their traces spread over nes^ aO 

the world Jmown to antiqaity ; and Carthage will occur to eveiy 

ofEotnta history as the ktest Uvinf^ '^tooi c& l^ix -ooiigcftis 
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ial syfltem alreadj noticed, wliich Tiewed ihem as little 
r than bondsmen of the mother coimtry* Then followed 
kes, £rom which, in some cases, our maaagt^nent is hardlj 
uite free in treating them (with the best intentions for 
good) like children wholly unable to guide themsdvea. 
Looking differences of climate and drcumstanees, we 
ired at home to drill the settlers &r awaj, like a xe^ment 
r national army, into complete unifbrmily, in all respects, 
ourselTes. Happily for our times, this error is more and 

exploded every day. We are leajaing to what extent 
mder what oooditions our di&rent oolooiies can with ad-» 
kge adapt the institutions of th^ natire land to their 
al wants. Above all, we are beginning, with the hi^* 

e£^ts, in increasing their attachm^it to the parent 
ij, and in Adding to their prosperity aad to our own, to 
rstand in how many matters they can ^Yem themselTes 
Btter than we £an rule th^otu 



CHAPTER n. 

THE PROFESSIONAL CLASSES 

line of demarcation between physical and mental labour 

eea traced^kiTing existed fi«m liie «.rlie«t rudimeots of 

tj. We have also remarked how, despite of the occasional 

mdenuaoe of brute force, mind has in the long'-run yindi*" 

its supremacy over matter, and almost inyariably «up* 

the audn elonents of goveming ascendency. As man* 

adranced in culture it has appeared how much the 

y powers have gained, step by step, from various sources, 

ength, which the intellect has taught them to gather fixna 

lements of nature around them— -to combine and wield 

Tsriety of purposes. Having seen the workers cany all 

Tts of life nearly to perfection in the piesent day ^ let m& 

V A gkmce ov^r the linkers, m^o^xt -w^tfM^ «l^ i^^Tssssa*^ 
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have remained in a yeiy crude and imperfect state. It 
soon be evident, eren upon the hastiest surrey, how i 
agriculture, manu&ctures, and commerce owe to what 
termed the professional classes of our prosperous comrail 
and how closely all are in these times connected togetheF«i 
imion was long deemed imdesirable and impossible. Tfa 
and practice were supposed to be diametrically c^posil 
their essential elements ; the former delusive and xinsuocc 
— the latter alone real and prosperous. Our full measiu 
national improvement has only been reached since the i 
fmd degree in which they must be combined to insure p€ 
Buccess have been generally understood and acted upon, 
has been effected in a great degree by each imparting to 
other some of its own most effective characteristics. In rev 
ing the professional classes of the present, as compared 
those of former periods, a great increase of sub-division in ^ 
ranks, and of useful results from their pursuits, will be n 
fest. Far less attention than formerly is now bestowed i 
triiles and curiosities, whilst the mental and bodily impi 
ment and preservation of our fellow-men, and the enlarge] 
of their command over the products and elements of the 
verse, are the highest recognised objects of interest 
attention. 

Into the degree in which experiment and what ma] 
called system-building have been and are usefully empk 
often supplying the only means whereby important re 
can be attained, space forbids us here to enter. The 
ject is of the highest interest, marking how the &ilures 
successes of the tentative and inductive methods of rest 
have mutually aided and corrected each other ; thus enal 
more real progress to be made in useful human knowled| 
the last half century, than was reached in five times the 
responding period previously. But it must suffice here to 
the practical tendency of these later times, as influencing 
several professional classes now hastily to be reviewed. ] 
of these classes now compares the past with the present, 
utilizes ihe best means of fixture progress^ to an extent of w 
*^ur ^re&thers had but a yexy ^iniXft^ ^a^Vrce^oiast ^s^^os^s^ 
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ifTkis influence has extended even to the profession which, 

i^iiongh first in individual and national importance, is, from 

owany special reasons, the fisu'thest removed from any variation 

,%A the end pursued or the means whereby that end can best be 

^fitliained. The relations of man to his Creator — of the things 

'{of time to those of eternity — of this world to the world to 

n^ome, have not been left in the same obscurity as that enve- 

iib|ttng the material laws of the universe. Traced by the 

^Divine Hand in plain and enduring characters, the practical 

illations and duties of man to his fellow-men have been substan- 

'tially the same since he was first sent into this world * to replen- 

HA the earth and subdue it,' and are universally understood 

:imd recognised amongst all Christian nations. Here no new 

-tiiscoveries are to be expected — but it may be hoped that in- 

ktreased attention is in our times given to the all-important 

question, how fer our religious instructors may best succeed 

in raising the general character of the commimity. Into the 

; ^effect of their influence upon individuals we can here only 

enter very partially, in so fer as the State is composed of indi- 

' Tidnals aggregated. Therefore all questions of sects and creeds, 

which from all appearance will divide mankind to the end of 

^ the world,, must be wholly left out of consideration. But the 

real and lasting welfare of any nation can only be based upon, 

and secured by, that high tone of moral feeling which has no 

xieep root, save in what may be called the religious teaching of 

thB people. This all history teaches — all sound thinkers have 

-fth and recognised in treating of national progress. Therefore 

: it is not foreign to our review of all that creates and secures ma- 

' ^teiial prosperity, to examine the only sure foundation on which 

tthis prosperity can rest. Nor is the result of this examination 

: ^discouraging, either as regards the present state or the iuture 

proq>ects of our country. At the first view of the mass of 

^^11 and attendant misery which will never wholly cease out 

of the land, we might doubt this conclusion, and almost de- 

'spair of the issue. But a closer examination discloses many 

:good grounds for reliance upon the counteracting influences at 

'work. Leaving for the present many con8ideTa.t\csvi&\aKs^<^^^- 

petfy belonging to a following chapter, "s^^ xxijKj'W^'^'^feab^^'^s:^ 
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profesfflonal class we are now consideriiig — our religioiu \e$A^ 
ers — iacreasiDglj bestow their attention upon, and exaaibK 
the results of their ministry, in reference to tbo^e duties «b(N|| 
which all men in the main are agreed, rather thaa th^ dogptti 
as to which they will always differ. Thna doiiigy tbej atli 
2uid ever will be, th^ best ^guardians and protet^tcKTs qf ow 
social progress and permanent prosperity. 

A somewhat kindred p*ofeasion next claims cor nodoti 
caring for health and life -^ the mysterious linka wlifor^by hoif 
and mind are bound together. The increased tendency of oof 
times towards practical results derived from improved faMMN 
ledge of causes and effects, has brought medical science bM 
closer coimection than before with the r^^ulation of oommm^ 
ties and individuals, as to many matters £)rmerly wholly ni^ 
lected. Preventioo of disease is understood to be eveu 111019 
important than its cure^ With the aid of th^ allied scienoe tf 
chemistry, researches Jiave been made into the effects frbiii^ 
food, air, water, clothing, 4&c., produce upon health in Tefir* 
ence to many ailments of which but little was -prevUxodj 
known. The results are satis&ctory proofs of the real caiM 
of the unhealthiness of many clim^tes» diBtricts, tand dasse^k* 

By careful attention to the reqords of the mortality of differ* 

^ Most of those terrible pestilences which are recorded in the aonab 
of all nations may be clearly traced, by the light of jnodem scieDoe^ \ft 
air, food, and water poisoned "by fiUh. These visitations, fomwrif 
almost regolar with certain conditions of the Atmospheve, fUMfipMr 
before the increased cleanliness of our times, and the vesy nanief <i^ 
many of the diseases so engendered are forgotte^. 

The times have happily long passed when ovr assizes were cdftei 
marked by visitations of fever, caused by bringing the accused from • 
pestilential prison to stand their trial in a crowded court ; and the zw 
strewn on the prisoner's box was a needful disinfectant^ not as nov 
merely a velic <^ old usages. In those e^il days, "to be committed ftp 
trial was too often a sure pepteuce of death to all, whether innocf vt w 
guilty, whose constitutions could not resist the malaria pf their poiwf 
dungeons. But since John Howard, about a century ago, nobly devoted 
his life to reform the abuses of prisons, their condition has been 
thoroughly improved all over Europe, save in a few instances, wheit 
the brutal tyranny of despotic govexmufiiita baa earned the detestaM 
fifaJl foee, honest men. 
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0fk places mid seaaonB^ now first properly collected and com- 
piffed, the vital importance of cleanliness and ptiritj in these 
IlitttferB is proved beyond the possibility of doubt. We are 
bediming to learn the dreadful cost and penalty of allowing 
llneulent matter to acctmiidate — polluted air to be breathed — 
and bad food and impure water to be insufficiently supplied. It 
is fbimd, that with due care on these points large towns may 
b« made as healthy as the most &yourably-placed country dis- 
tricts. And alike in town and country, the evil effects of the 
want of food, clothing, and warm, airy lodging, upon the 
peoref part of our population, are daily more and more recog- 
nised, and the remedy applied. It is seen how in filth and 
squalor misery and crime are too firmly entrenched to be 
fiurly subdued. Clean, comfortable homes for our labouring 
Masses are imderstood to be essential to their welfare. The out- 
iihy required for reform in these matters is found to be a cheap 
payment for the prevention or diminution of disease, pauper- 
ism, and crime, and consequent saving of the cost which they 
entail upon the community. We have dwelt longer upon 
tiiis head, because, as our readers are aware, we hold that the 
ntoral and physical elevation of our labouring classes is the 
main security and hope for the continued welfare of England. 
We cannot afford to let their high standard d^enerate — must 
ifather by all means seek to raise it. As the parents are, so 
'we may expect the children will be. Those who have been 
feared in comfort and respectability will seek to rise, and strive 
.not to lose standing ; those who from childhood have lived in 
dirt and wretchedness, will seldom attempt to reach a state of 
:|xiimfort of which they do not know the value. Here * much 
•has been done, but more remains to do,' in the right direc- 
tion. Before dismissing this important subject, we will allude 
to the inmiense benefit derived from the difiusion of sound 
Imowledge as to the means of preserving health in tropical 
climates. This is a matter of peculiar interest to our country 
-«- sending so large a proportion of her best young blood to 
our colonies all over the world. As this knowledge, recently 
acquired and increasingly applied from day to day^ TELa.tvvx^^^&8w 
iftill eSeota, many a valuable life mW. "b^ «a^«i ^X ^'^ ^^^ "'^^^^^^^^^ 
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when its services, in the ripeness of energy and knowledge, aii^' 
most useful to the community. '-I 

The enactment and administration of the laws of our land'- 
have been the objects of particular attention, from one general^* 
tion to another, since England has a history. At no time baV^ 
our countr3rmen been indifferent to the preservation of iheii'' 
rights of property and person. The care with which theM^' 
rights have always been asserted and preserved is the admira^I 
tion of all foreign writers upon our institutions, and admitted^' 
by them to be the main cause of our national preeminence.^ 
Great as may have been the abuses and £}llies at various periocb^ 
enacted and sanctioned by our laws — oppressive as too fre^ 
quently has been their administration — in no past generatioii 
have the English ceased to be, in the main, far above all other 
nations their contemporaries in freedom and purity of the 
judgement-seat. Many of the errors in the legislation of fijr- 
mer days, now happily reformed or abolished, have been aheadf 
noticed in considering the various branches of our subject af- 
fected by them. A few general remarks upon the bearing of 
the present state of our civil, and criminal law upon the national 
welfare will be all that can now be compassed in the scope of 
this treatise. 

Our English laws, like oiu" people, are derived from maoj 
sources, and include separate nationalities which can in some 
instances be traced in the fusion of the whole into one system; 
in others, yet remain in laws and customs, only locally in force 
in the districts or countries to which they originally belong. 
Many of these laws, moreover, are derived from a state of society 
wholly different from that now existing, as is instanced by the 
feudal tenure of land, noticed in a previous chapter. These 
circumstances have caused a continual patching and tinkering 
of the original laws, in many cases where the old enactments 
grew obsolete or insufficient to provide for new contingencies 
and relations, continually arising from changes in our social 
circimistances. Thus, between the blunders and inconsistencies 
of repeated Acts of Parliament, and the mass of accumulated 
decisions of special cases, or what may be called Judge-mad^ 
law, the delajSf expense, and \m.^et^Ti^<^ ^^ liti^Kliioo 
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a^^tinted, until very recently, to a practical repeal of the 
promise extorted from King John, in words which no English- 
nqbsm should ever forget: *To none will we sell; to no man 
y/ijjil we delay or deny law and justice.' In noticing the great 
pi^pgress lately made and now making towards lessening this 
iiitQlerable evil, the name of Lord Brougham must be 
deservedly honoured as the leader in those reforms which the 
preset members of the legal profession are almost iman- 
iinupusly introducing from day to day, in a spirit worthy of all 
commendation. The removal of sundry oppressive restrictions, 
more or less affecting all classes, and the improvements effected 
and in progress in commercial law and in the transfer of landed 
property, have been previously referred to in their proper 
places. In turning to the present state of our criminal laws, 
we^d their features so wholly changed from the spirit of past 
centuries, that almost every trace of their former aspect is lost. 
Though England has always been far — very far in advance 
of other countries, in giving a fair trial to everyone accused of 
crime, yet, until very recently, our criminal laws may with 
truth be said to have been written in blood. The indiscriminate 
abuse of the sentence of death, and the general severity of their 
punishments, wholly defeated the object of many of the most 
important penal enactments. In a country so free as England no 
laws can long be enforced which are repugnant to the moral sense 
of the commimity, or universally considered to be unjust and 
cruel. Therefore judges and juries oflen refused to be parties 
to what they felt to be legal murder or tyranny; and, between 
acquittals and pardons, criminals deserving of punishment fre- 
quently escaped free by wholesale, because the infliction of the 
sentence of the law would have been a greater crime than they 
themselves had committed. A worse state of things can hardly 
be conceived than that the laws which should secure person and 
property fell into deserved contempt and neglect.* In the reform 
of great abuses there is nearly always a tendency to excess of 
r^aaction. Perhaps in our present anxiety to strip punishment 

* In all mention of Criminal Law Reform, the names of Sir Samnei 
Bomilly, Jeremy Bentham, and Basil Montaga cLaAxsi. «si \\ssvi<^x^<s^. 
place. 
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of its vindicthre character and to consider the criminal 
erring man, to be pitied and reclaimed, this error has ti 
extent been committed in the recent reforms and prew 
ministration of our criminal laws. Certainlj thej no 
now err on the side of seyerity — and experience will < 
the mistake (if any), of a leniency diminishing the pro 
they ought to afford to the commmiity at large. The 
which are now made to prevent offenders from be< 
hardened in crime and to reclaim them (especially the ' 
before they are wholly lost to society, are in erery wa 
and right in principle, and may be expected, when matu 
experience, to prodnce the best results. 

Those professional classes intrusted with the delence 
territories by sea and land, have shared in the pi 
tendency of our times towards continual improvenjent. 
army and navy are daily more and more reviewed 
determined spirit to spare no cost absolutely needful 
national honour and security, but to require for the coun 
value for this expenditure, in the efficiency of both sc 
Yet much — very much has still to be done in rooting u] 
worn abuses, inefficiency, nepotism, and jobbery, and ii 
stituting able and active administration for a vicious anti 
system of official routine. The coimtry , however, is now \ 
ing well aware what is wanted ; and sooner or later the < 
improvements will be made. It is now well imderstoc 
tinless soldiers and sailors are properly cared for, diseaf 
and disables far more than steel or bullet. In these c 
continual change in the weapons and materials of ws 
nation, not keeping pace with the rest in skill and appliai 
half doomed to defeat ere the combat begins. True it 
the vigour and courage of Englishmen triumph in the en 
almost every disadvantage. But this is often at a 
sacrifice; and it will not long be tolerated that our co 
excelling in the men and resources, which wisely applied 
secure easy victory, shoidd lose or peril the lives of her 1 
the treasure lavishly supplied, and the national renown, 
incompetency, neglect, and blunders of officers and < 
This has hitherto too frequently "been \5afc <iaafc\ ^wi b-^ 
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inccanprehensible fittality it seems next to impossible to escape 
fitnn the doomed circle of mistakes and &ilures. Whilst our 
xnanu&cturers, mercantile marine, and civil engineers, easily 
lead the world in applying inventions and improvements which 
other nations can do no better than copy and follow at a dis* 
' tance — in the weapons and appliances of war, though these now 
rest on the same base of mechanical invention and skill, every 
other land seems to be our leader. By an incess^t expenditure of 
vast sums in providing what is useless and superseded as soon 
aa the supply accumulates, we but imperfectly succeed in 
l^eeping pace with the rest of the world — too often just a day 
behind the latest improvements. This state of things cannot 
be allowed much longer to continue. Some reforms, it is true, 
J have been made; but they are yet very far from meeting the 
full necessity of the case or the demands of the country. 
. Our following pages review some remaining professional and 
, artistic classes; and this chapter will now close with a few 
remarks on the present aspect of scientific pursuits, which we 
have before noticed as practical to a degree, for which no past 
age shows a parallel. Familiar instances of this will suggest 
themselves to every reader, and need not here be enumerated. 
Could Bacon arise from the dead, even his mighty mind, which 
viewed with prophetic glance the insight following ages would 
obtain into the mysteries of nature, might wonder at many of 
the discoveries of these days and their results. The benefits lately 
<ieriyed from science by the arts, agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, have been by them returned tenfold. Increased 
fibcility and rapidity of commimication, the lessened cost and 
vast improvement of instruments, &c., the stimulus of large 
rewards ibr successful discoveries of practical importance, and 
the records of new results from experiments made in the daily 
bofidness of life — all these have repaid to scientific pursuits 
the advantages derived from the inventions and improvements 
'which they tend to produce and multiply. 

Division of labour, systematic research, and the combination 
of many eminent men of many nations in the search for truth, 
have in our times immensely multiplied the powers of scientific 
discoverers. It can hardly now b^ ij^^s&Aa XiaaX. Ss*Jsa^^ 
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inventions or discoveries should long lie hidden or dormant 
bearing no practical fruit. What one' man originates, another 
without delay improves and applies. By communication^ dis- 
cussion, and a wide range of experiments, contradictory theories 
are sifled and brought to some rational agreement; thus prevent^ 
ing the former waste of time and mental power, in erroneous and 
antagonistic efforts. If we are as &r as ever from penetrating 
many secrets of nature, which Bacon fondly hoped might ere 
long be revealed by an enlightened course of experiments and 
observation, yet niunerous analogies and relations have recent!^ 
been discovered between many hidden points, where no con- 
nection was formerly thought of, and various errors are con- 
tinually exploded, whilst new &cts are daily added to ouf 
stores of knowledge. 

Many indications seem to suggest that we are nearly ap- 
proaching great discoveries. The next generation may probab^ 
advance far onward; and, by some briUiant application or com- 
bination of newly revealed truths, produce even more important 
changes in our present arts of life, than those our age shows in 
comparison with the past century. 



CHAPTER in. 

EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ARTS, LUXURY 

When a boat's crew lands on a strange shore inhabited bj 
some savage nation, or a few travellers boldly cross wide coun- 
tries far removed from all the support or safety of civilisation, 
the most striking proof is given of the power of knowledge 
Fierce and bold tribes crouch in fear before the handful d 
visitors who are to them as * Gods knowing good and evil' 
Yet vast as is the distance so widely dividing ^e savage fro» 
the civilised man — patent to all as is here the supremacy d 
mind over physical power — the measure of the gulf between 
the educated and the wlioUy ignorant is even wider in ihi 
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midst of society in our times, though not, perchanoe, so apparent 
at a cursory glance. Suppose the boat's crew landed to remain, 
or the travellers settled for awhile in the newly discovered coun- 
tiy, all their knowledge would in many cases fail to procure 
food, clothes, and shelter, without the help and teaching of tlie 
poor ignorant savage. The ruder the community the greater 
the importance of bodily strength and skill ; the more artifi- 
cial the state of society the less will they avail in securing the 
comforts of life without some aid and direction of mental edu- 
cation. So all but universally is some portion at least of this 
education now diffused in England, that perhaps few of our 
readers will fully comprehend how low in the scale of creation 
is a wholly imtaught man, even in these days and in our me- 
tropolis. This class is happily fast decreasing, and may be 
expected soon wholly to disappear as the children are by 
education prevented from recruiting it. But for any the 
slightest knowledge of all that passes around them beyond the 
dark comers in which they lurk, these outcasts might as well 
be in Nova Zembla or Central Africa. Of all outside of the 
limited society, too often of crime, which may be termed their 
country, they know nothing except as of some strange enemy 
to be plundered and evaded. Like wild animals they prowl 
for the day's meal, and have no idea beyond that of escaping 
punishment. Compared with their life that of most savages is 
one of dignity and comfort ; and often their entire ignorance 
of everything, even of the Deity as ruling in Heaven, or of the 
Sovereign of our land, can be exceeded by none, and is hardly 
equalled by few even amongst the most barbarous and remote 
nations. 

■ We have dwelt upon this comparison as forcibly illustrating 
the misery and curse of the entire want of education in a 
highly civilised country. The misery is endured by the 
wretched victim alone — the curse, by a righteous retiibution, 
is flung with terrible force upon the community which has 
allowed him to exist almost wholly deprived of all that raises 
man above the brutes void of imderstanding. Each of such 
beings is in society like the fretting leprosy which the Divine 
Law-rgiver of the Jews declared to make the house or ^ria<ex!wl 

&2 
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wholly unclean. We have just shown how our laws formerlj 
dealt with a man of this class. The idea that the State had 
any duties towards him never occurred to our l^slatora. He 
was to be killed as a noxious animal as soon as some breach ef 
the law revealed his existence. But it was found that even 
this severity afforded very imperfect security to life and pio- 
perty. The beasts of prey increased and multiplied imtO 
crime seemed, like religion, to gather strength fix>m persecutlraL 
A. light which had long dawned upon the wise and benevolent 
in many lands, at length gradually overspread our whole 
nation. Enlightened by the terrible teaching of fects, men at 
last lent an ear to voices which had long been disr^arded u 
the dreams of kind-hearted enthusiasts. It was confessed thai 
the worst and lowest criminal was wronged by being allowed 
to live wholly untaught, and that even were it just, the extir- 
pation of this class by execution was impossible. Light leaii 
to light. The right of every man, bound in heavy penaltiei 
to obey the laws, to so much teaching as would as fer as 1m 
needed explain them to him having been admitted, it soon 
appeared that the duties of the State did not end here. Poverty, 
too oflen the handmaid of crime, was found to be almost cer- 
tainly the child of ignorance. So it was admitted to be fur- 
ther both the duty and interest of the State to help to educate 
those who are too hardly pressed by the daily struggle for the 
means of existence to be able to help themselves. At thii 
stage of the education question there was a long stand ; and 
much dispute arose as to the amount of teaching to be given 
to the working classes. On this point the ideas of our fore- 
fathers were in the main very limited. The protection and 
restriction theories were here in full force. It was feared dist 
the workers would be raised above their station if they shared 
in the full measure of learning supposed to be enjoyed by the 
upper classes. Something they must be taught, but all desiie 
for any knowledge beyond the very lowest and most elemen- 
tary must be carefully repressed as dangerous. These mean 
and foolish ideas were often held by those who, being veiy 
imperfectly educated themselves, feared lest the dass beneath 
them should be wiser and bett^ tauight than they were. Hen 
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figain all honour must be given to Lord Brougham, to whom 
our working men ought to be ever grateful. Many others 
gadiered nobly around him to vindicate the claims of the sons 
cf toil ; but his name stands out for the last half century as 
foremost in showing, in contempt of the prejudices of his time, 
ihat the fullest possible enlightenment of the working classes 
so fer from being in any way hurtful or perilous to society is 
the best safeguard of our liberties — the surest means of 
onr national progress and welfare. 

This point won, the education question was safe. Justice, 
like mercy, is doubly blessed, both to the giver and the receiver. 
The fear that the upper and middle classes would in the long 
run prove to be worse educated than those beneath them has 
been met by them in the proper way, by improving their own 
education instead of attempting to dwarf down all national 
advancement to their own former standard. Thus'beneficially 
has the good gifl imparted been by reaction enjoyed by the 
givers fer more ftilly than before. Our countrymen have 
taken up this matter, as they do all things when in earnest, 
very practically. To enable men to teach others they must 
first be well taught themselves ; and the happiest results are 
following the attention now bestowed upon the instruction and 
competency of teachers of all classes. Formerly the bitter 
satire of our great himiourist was but too faithful a description 
of many schools : — * They were everywhere on the cheapest 
principle — the ignorant teaching one another.' The duty of 
the State to watch over the education of all its subjects being 
admitted, the extent to which Grovemment should directly in- 
terfere in this education came next to be settled. Here, in 
addition to the healthy sturdy spirit of Englishmen (to which 
our country owes so much) resisting every attempt of their 
rulers to do for them what they think they can or ought to do 
for themselves, a difficulty stood in the way peculiar to the 
subject. It is happily imiversally recognised amongst us that 
religious moral training must be the root of all sound useful 
education. Knowledge is power, and power in the hands of 
the worthless and unscrupulous merely increajafts* \K<sa ts^'$!ss«* 
of injuring others, and^ can thexeioTG oiki^ \i^ \:k3Krc£&^ "^ '^'^ 
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community. It is therefore admitted that if GovemBient 
wholly neglect to ensure moral training all other educatiomd 
help will be given in vain. But the liberty of consdenlse 
divides England into many religious sects, each of which dainto 
to possess t^e true doctrines which teach men to be good m 
this world and happy in the next. Consequently this important 
branch of education could only be very imperfectly undertake^ 
by Government, which must be strictly impartial between 
rival Christian professions ; nor could it be wholly intrusted 
to the ministers of each religious denomination, as they wotild, 
in the fervour of zeal and proselytism, too often pervert educa- 
tion to merely sectarian purposes. In this, as in many otker 
matters, something like a compromise has been arrived at, the 
details of which cannot be here described iurther than to say, 
that the principle has been to leave as much as possible, to tbc 
parents and ministers of the Christian denomination to whidi 
they belong, the religious and moral training of the children; 
the State granting money impartially to all in certain defined 
proportions, on condition of being satisfied by proper inspec- 
tion that the moral teaching includes those great Christian 
principles recognised by all, and that the secular instructioD 
eflSciently teaches that rudimental education which no subject 
of a civilised nation can safely want. This system is working, 
upon the whole, with very satisfactory results. The national 
schools are now, with very few exceptions, in an efllcient state; 
and the working classes, stimidated and aided by their wealthier 
fellow-citizens, have numerous institutions all the kingdom 
over for instructional classes, lectures, &c., in the higher 
branches of education. By these means, and the estabHsb- 
meut of public libraries, the gates of knowledge are opened to 
all ; and in our country almost every man of average industry 
and intelligence has now within his reach the means of ac- 
quiring more sound, useful, practical information than the 
unlimited command of wealth could have procured a century 
ago for the son of a monarch. 

The education of our middle and higher classes has heen 
recently modified by the sam^ TgwiCi^ical tendencies as have « 

^"^ly coloured almost aSL iJbft aociaXVBa>ata>52LQM^^\^^ 
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Formerly, nearly all our youths brought up as gentlemen were ' 
taught the classics and little or nothing more. All knowledge 
of any sciences — the modem languages — arithmetic — geo- 
graphy, &c., for any useful purpose had to be acquired (if at all) 
later in life, when the necessity for the particular knowledge or 
accomplishment arose. It is now rightly considered that the 
time given to education is misspent unless the pupil is taught 
what the sphere of life which he is destined to enter absolutely 
requires him to know. But the noble languages, literature 
and history of Greece and Rome, do not therefore cease (and 
we trust never wiU cease) to form a main part of all liberal 
education. Our colleges have lately by their competitive ex- 
aminations all the country over maintained their claim to be 
regarded as the heads and leaders of English education in a 
spirit worthy of all praise. From these examinations, as well 
as Irom those now required before entrance into public service 
or a professional career, the good results are already manifold 
and apparent, and will continually increase as the system ex- 
pands to bear full fruit. 

Space compels us finally to dismiss this important subject 
with a few remarks upon the education of women. No preju- 
dice of past times was more foolish or mischievous than the 
dislike and opposition which long encountered all attempts to 
cultivate or elevate the minds of women. Fortimately this 
reproduction of one of the most fatal errors of Eastern policy 
has now been long consigned to deserved contempt. We well 
know how much our English homes and all that is best in 
English character owe to English wives and mothers — our first 
best teachers and companions in all that instructs and refines 
mankind ; and it may be hoped that few now are the families 
in which the daughters are not as well taught as the sons in 
all save the special instruction required for a man's part in 
life, which is properly replaced by the teaching fitting women 
for their own peculiar throne and glory — the guardianship of 
all our domestic comfort and happiness. All the . attention 
now given to instructing the wives of working men in house- 
hold duties — especially in good cookery, one of the «afe,^aass^ 
of good health, is most praclicaWy \xafc^»X. «sA ^ssa:^ ^^^ 
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* benefit be much extended. A cheerful well-ordered home m 
good infiuence to a man returning from his daily toil of which 
the benefit can hardly be overstated. 

A glance over what education puts into the power of thb 
generation naturally follows this hurried review of edncatkn 
itself. Our limits will only permit a very cursory mention rf 
some salient features distinguishing the literature of our timen 
The gigantic extension of periodical publications and almoit 
infinite multiplication of books for aU classes, are the fint 
great points of difference between the present and all past 
ages. Our newspapers, laying imder tribute railways, elected 
telegraphs, and all the latest improvements of machinery drivca 
by steam, are equally marvellous as rapid continuous exhiU- 
tions of high intelligence and as miracles of manu&ctuiing 
power. Of the superabundant quantity of food for the mind 
supplied by these, and by the millions of copies of variooi 
books incessantly flowing from the press, there can be no 
doubt — of the quality and tendency of this nourishment it 
is very difficult to speak with any accuracy, from the infixute 
variety in the store thus supplied. That much weak and 
erroneous matter, some positively pernicious, is thus circulated 
cannot we fear be denied. But it must be remembered that 
almost every one now reads. Much of what is doubtless feebk 
enough finds readers whose minds it can reach and perhaps to 
some degree instruct, who would be wholly unable to reUah 
or digest any stronger food. For what is erroneous or hurtfoi 
there can of course be no such apology. The circulatian ii 
this case is wholly an evil. But it is only one form of that 
evil which meets us almost at every step and lies around us ii 
this world, and even here there is to some extent an antidotei 
When the refutation and discouragement assailing error and 
crime wherever they appear are considered, and it is remem- 
bered that all the evil influences of the latter, even if not 
brought to the open light of day, would be at work insidiomlf 
in a myriad of private channels unknown and imrefuted, there 
may be reason to hope that truth and good morals suffer on 
the whole from these pestilent publications l^s than mig^ at 

£r8t have been feared. And 1^\aN\e^ \& «qc^^t\«^\sl ^ 
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fymg manner by the great elevation in tone of our public 
press and periodical literature generally, ever since they came 
to be, as they may now be &irly termed, the organs of the 
million. Any one turning over the pages of newspapers and 
other kindred publications published some twenty or thirty 
years ago, will find even amongst those which to some degree 
circulated amongst the higher and more educated classes much 
to which we need not further advert which would not now 
be tolerated in any working men^s reading room. Nor would 
a comparison (as far as we are wont to compare little things 
with great) of the general tone of much of the literature then 
current with that now so widely circulated be in the main less 
gratifying. There is an almost daily increasing appetite 
amongst all classes for fact in place of fiction — an increased 
desire to use the expanded means at our disposal for discovery 
of the truth in history and science, with a general recognition 
that the real in man and the universe, properly disclosed and 
understood, far surpasses in strong permanent interest all the 
ideal resources of invention. Biography, history, the sciences, 
&c., now furnish a large proportion of the staple of popular 
reading in place of the imaginative ware which was formerly 
thought to be the only palatable food for * the general.' Not 
that novels, poetry, &c., are now imread ; on the contrary, they 
circulate &r more widely than ever ; but this only arises from 
the immense multiplication above noticed of the general mass 
of readers, and of this enlarged number an immense propor- 
tion find their entertainment in books which teach them some- 
thing. Our readers will be prepared to find us advocates of a 
proper mixture of the imaginative with the real in the reading 
of all in every walk in life. Without this, as we have before 
remarked, all the wants of the human mind cannot be fully 
satisfied or all its powers nourished in their due strength and 
degree. Here, as in all relating to art, luxury, &c., every- 
thing depends upon proportion. What is wholesome of the 
proper kind and quantity in the proper place, becomes hurtful 
or even poisonous taken in excess or in indigestible mixtures, 
whether it be food for body or mind. As fer as so var^vas^ 
and miscellaneous a body can "be al «^ e.%>C\xQaX&^i •^'et^ Ss»^ 
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perhaps, on the whole, nearly as much improvement in the imagi* 
native literature of the present day as in other branches. This 
of course is meant to apply to the character and tendency -* 
the comparative vigour and genius of different periods lying 
wholly beyond the scope of our treatise. But it may, m 
trust, with truth be said that what is sickly, debasing, or cofr 
rupt, finds now but small approval and a limited circulatiQit; 
and that the masculine tone of our practical countrymen nuH 
small risk of being enfeebled, or our morals of being d^iaddi 
by what is most popular in the current literature of excitement 
and amusement. 

Akin to imaginative literature is artistic culture, occupying 
the ground connecting the ideal with the real in all objects of 
sense, and giving form and character to all the implements 
and surroundings of daily life. Here, as in science, the close 
connection between the mental and material is now first under- 
stood as practically afiecting our arts and manufactmea 
Architecture, sculpture, painting, and music, are each in 
different degrees now regarded not merely as ministering to 
the sense of the beautiful, enjoyed by the highly refined and 
educated classes, but as important branches of instruction ibr 
the whole community. The idea of English art or Englid 
taste has only recently received what may be termed standii^ 
ground amongst us, and is as yet merely in an infant state d 
development. From the increased facilities afforded by rail- 
ways, combined with the continual exhibition of all that is 
beautiful and curious in the art treasures of the past ani 
present times, the working classes of our day are rapidly ac- 
quiring far more real taste in all connected with design than 
was possessed by the bulk of the middle and upper ranks a 
century ago. Of the importance and value of this national 
taste we are happily now aware. Foremost as England has 
always been in constructive ability and excellence of work- 
manship, she has too long, not wholly undeservedly, enjojed 
the European reputation of entire want of the power to com* 
bine beauty and elegance of design with her manu^usturmg 
skill. It was almost umveTaaUy admitted, even by ourselreB^ 
^^-^ — o must copy foreign mod^As to e««ac^^ ^^:^^\a^. xSiS^gboais^ik 
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nxT buildings, fhrnitiire, fabrics, and implements of life. For- 
unatelj the inmiense advantages enjoyed by those nations 
^hich can keep foremost in design is now better understood 
imongst us than formerly.* We feel but a mournful plea- 
ture in this recognition at the present moment when the 
f hole nation and our beloved Queen sorrow for the loss of that 
;reat Prince to whom this happy result is fairly owing, and 
irhom Providence, whose counsels are often hidden from us, 
las seen fit to call away in his inid-course of useful benevo- 
ence. He made his own the happy idea of bringing together 
or comparison the best products of all lands ; and of this we 
re now enjoying the excellent results. Our men of business 
nd manufacturers are beginning to imderstand to how great 
n extent superior national taste has in many cases proved a 
ival and counterpoise to our skill and machinery, and taken 
be lead in supplying the world. We feel that the eye and 
ense, as well as the hand and head, of our best workmen, 
eed much education. In this career we are making fair pro- 
ress. But artistic culture having been only recently recog- 
ised amongst us as an important branch of national education, 
le next generation must be trained before the full measure of 
access can be attained. Probably our northern clime and 
rtirdy Saxon development of frame and character can never 
e expected to reach that almost universal sense of grace and 
eauty, which wraps southern lands as with an atmosphere — 
Lowing as their sun, and bright as their skies. There may, 
owever, perhaps be some compensation in the distinctive tone 
ad colouring which English art, when really native and not 

♦ The Schpols of Art, recently extended to many districts under 
ovemment direction, seem the beist means that could have been de- 
iied to give the required training to our manufacturing and mechanical 
dustiy. We regret to learn that in some cases the admission of their 
ipils to posts of active usefulness has been impeded by the jealousy of 
hat may be termed the superior class of workmen, fearing the compe- 
tion of higher education with their own practical skill. But between 
le firmness of masters and the good sense of the leading men they 
aploy, this evil will gradually disappear ; and the fall benefit of the 
^truction thus given be seen in the incre.A&edL'H^^VQ^ «q,\ <£xs.'^^^^^ ^ 
I h^ber bnuichea of EngHsh workmanahi^. 
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of hot-house growth, will receive from these veiy peouliantiMy 
just as there are in our clouded skies, island scenery, and Btt* 
girt coasts, particular forms and scenes of beauty in their inf 
wholly unsurpassed. As some proof that our national tem 
of the graceful and beautiful in art is not wholly wanting lii 
merely dormant, requiring only to be awakened and educatody 
may be adduced the real heartfelt enjoyment of all that h 
beautiful and grand in scenery, of flowers, and of perfection fi 
form in human and animal nature, which is almost tiniver8ili]f 
manifested by aU classes in this country to a d^ree unknowi 
elsewhere. 

High cultivation of the arts implies all those wants and en- 
joyments of a civilised community which are called die 
luxuries of life. Luxury is a term of very variable and 
expansive significance. The general distinction between whit 
are deemed necessaries and superfluities is drawn somewhcn 
or other by every one ; but few are agreed as to the preciK 
points of departure for the line of separation. This holds true 
nationally as well as individually, and comparatively wA 
reference to past and present times. The luxuries of a ruder 
society and of a darker age, become the common wants of a 
more civilised community, and of times of greater refinement 
These considerations bear with much interest upon all inquiiy 
as to the state of the social life of any country at a given 
period. In determining the progress or decline of nations all 
tending to sloth, emasculation, effeminacy, or corruption miut 
be carefully noted. It has oflen been said that the manifoU 
inventions, comforts and improvements of our days, make life 
too easy by dispensing with personal risk and exertion ; thus 
causingthe decay of individual manhood and of national prowesB, 
and fostering a tendency to personal indulgence and rcJuctanoe 
to encounter toil, peril, or privation. Were this really tlic 
case, the loss of our national standing would be near at hand 
amongst us. Fortunately no such impending calamity menaca 
our land at the present day. National worthlessness and feeUe- 
ness depend far more on race, education, and climate than on' 
relative comfort or elegance of life. The ignorant slothfol 
denizen of a warm firuitfol covmtrj \a o^rsel ^sqo^ *\si^^&s^^s:qdi 
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of this abyss from which he can hardly be raised — not* 
because he is effeminated by luxury, but because his wants 
are so few. He lives almost like the beasts that perish, and 
nothing will tempt him as he basks in the sun to more or 
longer exertion than will procure the next meal for which his 
stomach craves, or the scanty clothing he requires. Thanks 
to the comparative inclemency of our bracing air, and to the 
energy of our Anglo-Saxon character, the Englishman stands 
At the head of the social scale in which this poor brutish 
creature forms the lowest link. In no other race or nation is 
there the same degree of willingness 'to scorn delights and 
live laborious days ' as amongst our countrymen. Even the 
bluest in station — the noblest and the wealthiest — those 
who might repose like Sybarites lapped in every luxury — 
seek achievement and bum for success in some pursuit or other. 
The very sports of these ranks from youth to the grave are 
full of active exertion of every kind, and often require a 
degree of toil which, in almost any other country, would be 
deemed a bitter misfortune to be willingly endured by none 
who by any means could avoid it. Stimulated by the example 
of our good Queen Victoria, the ambition of the influential 
classes is directed amongst us to active usefulness, and to the 
help and improvement of their fellow-men in a degree unpa- 
Yalleled in former times. Whilst this remains the case, all 
that may be called luxury in our style of living will merely 
develop our arts, commerce, and manufactures, without cor- 
rupting the honesty and energy of character by which our 
, national supremacy is maintained.* 

* In this, as in some former remarks, the reader mnst not suppose 

that we deny the existence of much falling wofully below the high 

■ general character here given to the upper classes. The slothful, the 

- vicicnos, and the profligate are unhappily found in all ranks amongst us 
^ in fer too large a proportion. But a review of the whole so rapid as 
. ours can only deal with preponderating influences ; and in this respect 
" few who can compare the present with the past generation will deny 
f the general soundness of our conclusion. 

- The tradition of a past race of superhuman size and strength is ot 
: unknown antiquity ; and the complaint over the continual decline of the 

bodily powers of mankind in each succeeding g%Ti«Wb^QTi\i^^w^'^'OoL ^^ 



CHAPTER IV. 

TAXATION AND GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 

The principle of self-taxation lies at the fi)iindation of all luh 
tional freedom. How jealously it has been guarded bj the 
English every reader of our history is aware. Of somewhat 
later growth, but nevertheless long ago imiversally recpgniaed 
amongst us, is the theory of equality of taxation, or of all ranb 
contributing in equitable proportions to the national asBefls- 
ment, instead of the existence of privileged classes on whoa 
few or no taxes were levied. It is beyond the scope and limib 
of this treatise to dwell on the unhappy condition of the Bob- 
jects of more despotic governments, where a large proportion 
of the higher ranks, themselves contributing nothing, prey 
upon the middle and working classes, who bear the whdr 
weight of the taxes, but have no control over the amount ft 
those imposts, the mode in which they are levied, or the pay^ 
ments to which they are applied. Precarious, indeed, raid 
be the prosperity of those peoples without any protectki 
against the ruinous efiects of oppressive taxation, save in die 
remote chance of a continuous succession of wise and benew- 
lent rulers. A complete history of taxation, properly iUnft- 
trating its influence upon the destinies of different coimtriei 
at various periods, would be at once an interesting commentsy 

Homer some thousand years before Christ, and has at intervals beet 
repeated from that time down to the present age. It has eyen beeai 
favourite theory with many that this decline was regular and gradnA 
and would continue until the human race dwindled down into nothing 
as the sides of an angle finally meet in the point. But the vanishio^ 
point of these dreamers has long since been passed without any antheutit 
record of any diminution in the size and strength of different races. 0* 
the contrary, better food and more healthy conditions of life increiff 
the physical powers of civilised nations ; and for the combination d 
Btrength, plucky and endurance which forms individual prowess^ » 
population of large numbers in past or present times suzpafises tb* 
average of the British people at tW da^. 
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on the true principles of political economy and the most com- 
plete evidence of their truth. 

About theoretic perfection in the system of taxation there is 
at the present day no dispute, as far as abstract principles are 
concerned, though much difference of opinion frequently arises 
as to the application of these principles in particular cases. 
Nobody denies that the amount raised should not exceed the 
actual requirements of a good Government for expenditure 
beneficial to the State, or that this amount should be so levied 
as to procure the required sum with the least possible pay- 
ment or sacrifice on the part of the subject. But in the dis- 
cussion as to any particular tax, it is curious to see how these 
principles are appealed to with equal confidence on both sides 
of the question — by those who admit and those who deny the 
necessity of the impost sought to be levied, and by those who 
contend that the proposed mode of raising the required amount 
is the best possible under aU circumstances, or argue, on the 
other hand, that the proposed tax is the very worst that could 
be selected. We fear our readers would rather be confused 
than aided in forming any correct conclusion by the arguments 
often used on both sides in cases of this kind. They will, 
however, be guided by carefully considering the leading rules 
which should regulate each particular application of the prin- 
ciples as to which all are agreed. 

The forms which taxation has assumed at different periods 
of past times are so manifold and various that it would be a 
hopeless attempt to pass each in review and select those best 
snited to the present state of society. It would be almost im- 
possible to devise any mode of raising money from the subject 
which has not been resorted to at one period or another. 
Many of these may at once be dismissed, as bearing their own 
condemnation in their mere titles, and long since abandoned, 
with no chance of their being again brought forward. The 
sale of oflices, dignities, pardons, or oppressive powers, — the 
granting of monopolies, licenses, charters, privileges, &c., — 
lotteries, forced loans, or gifls (by a bitter satire termed 
benevolences), fines, or commutations of penalties, &c., are now 
viewed as sources of revenue wholly repugnant to all ^^rinclT^les. 
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of good goyemment and to the equal liberties of EngHduneiL 
Some traces of the licensmg system are yet retained, and die 
sale of commissions in the army still exists, •though with no 
.direct profit to the Government. But these last relics of time- 
wom abuses cannot, it may with confidence be asserted, endwe 
much longer. 

The people who vote their own taxes practically control all 
Government expenditure ; for they have the power of reftuii^ 
supplies when the public money is wasted or applied to -pw- 
poses of which they do not approve. But even in our om 
Parliament, where all items of expenditure are fully considered 
in detail, this control is very imperfectly and capricious^ 
exercised. The mass of figures to be examined, and the im- 
mense knowledge requisite to pass any sound judgment upon 
the various matters under review, repel all but the most det6^ 
mined members of the House of Commons, often leaving the 
ministers almost wholly unchecked in voting the public money. 
And when the members do interfere, it is too oflen unhappilj 
in the wrong direction. Caprice, faction, temper, the weari- 
ness of the House, &c., not imfrequently regulate the oppo- 
sition. It oflen seems, as if under some sense of their total 
incapacity to decide between proper and improper expenditure, 
the House of Commons, which should be the guardian of the 
public purse, follows, what is colloquially called, * the rule of 
thumb J* They let items of regular occurrence pass unques- 
tioned, however objectionable, and sturdily oppose whatever 
appears for the first time, however useful in purpose or rea- 
sonable and necessary may be the grant asked for. This ii 
much to be lamented. All Governments, even the best, need 
intelligent and continual revision. Jobbery, routine, wastes 
and inefficiency, under one form or another, are the chronic 
infirmities of all public offices. However much may be 
attempted by good ministers in the way of correction, the 
absolute necessity of feeing the ordeal of the House of Com- 
mons is the only thoroughly efficient corrector of abuses and 
agent of real reforms. Therefore, constituencies should keep 
a continual watch on the representatives they send to Parlia- 
ment, and only choose and xelaki ih^tc^^i:?^ ^ho ably and 
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industa-icmBly discharge this most important duty of revising 
the pablic expenditure. The senseless opposition to outlay 
really required for some important object is perhaps even 
inore prejudicial than the remissness which allows to pass 
Trhat ought to be objected to. Weighed down as they are by 
the engrossing cares of office, it is an immense exertion for 
ministers to bring forward or support any innovation purely 
and unselfishly for the public good. Instead of being thwarted 
and discouraged they need all the aid that can be given to 
them whenever they attempt to do so. 

It has sometimes been argued that Government expenditure, 
being principally payment ibr goods or service, is little or no 
drawback upon the increase of national wealth, as it repays 
itself in the employment given and the manufactures and pro- 
duce purchased. This is a grave error, — a rag of the false 
reasoning of the exploded balance of trade theory, already 
noticed. The employment of men and purchase of com- 
modities increase wealth only when they are profitable, and 
supply further means of augmenting the capital of the country. 
It may be true that the expenditure in this country by 
Government of the revenue raised by taxation is not so heavy, 
continual a burthen upon the produce of industry, as if tlie same 
sum were sent as tribute to a foreign land. But this is all we 
can say ; in either case, whether the money is spent at home 
or sent abroad, the only national profit is the benefit the Go- 
vernment confers in return for the revenue it receives by the 
proper discharge of its important duties. No expenditure by 
Government can add to the capital of the coimti^ as would the 
money raised by taxation, if retained by the people and hus- 
banded with the rest of their property. The parties employed 
by and working for Government, though they make profit by 
such work and employment, themselves pay taxes. And these 
taxes — a deduction from the income or capital of all who pay 
them, however employed, must be viewed economically as the 
necessary payment for good government, only nationally ad- 
vantageous when the best Government service on the cheapest 
terms is secured by such payment ; or when, as in all other 
transaction^^ the payer gets the MleaX '^a^xxa i^x "^c^ \siss^^ 
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When this point is passed, either by excess of taxation a hj 
defect of good service obtained in return, the oonntry is po(»er 
by all such excessive or useless payment, and were sack 
excess and inefficiency carried &r enough would in the end 
come to poverty and ruin, even although every penny ruaed 
were spent in salaries, wages, and contracts. Indeed, such 
encouragement as public offices give to the labour-mack£k> 
trade, and manufactures of our coimtry quite as often doeB 
harm as good when viewed by itself. The standard of f&* 
cient service, which in private enterprise is kept up to the 
mark by the powerful influence of self-interest and competitioo, 
is often injuriously lowered by the lax and negligent routine 
of public offices. Contracts, from want of proper superYisionr 
the ignorance of Government officials, and tendency to care- 
lessness in managing business where the public pays for all 
errors, often positively injure soimd healthy trade by encou- 
raging a slovenly bad execution of orders which cotdd nerer \ 
exist in dealing with customers, who themselves depend £»r 
profit on doing their own business well, and will therefore takft 
good care that they secure upon fair terms the best that the 
market can ftimish. 

The limits of this treatise only permit a very hasty glance at 
the great feature of Government expenditure in these later 
times — the borrowing system. Though there is no novelty 
in this, for all governments in all ages have resorted to loan8» 
yet this system of national debt first grew to its present giant 
proportions and took its place as a regular institution of public 
finance at the beginning of the present century, when war 
raged for some twenty years over the continent of Europe 
upon a scale before imparalleled. Dealing in the public ftmds 
or stocks — i. e. the loans to our own and foreign GovemmentB, 
then became, and has since continued, a regular branch of the 
trading in capital in our country. Our own national debt was 
readily increased, whilst the wealth of England was also in- 
creasing. The wars in which the Government of those day* 
engaged being popular, money to carry them on was lent freeijr; 
until the total borrovring reached an amount hitherto tmheaid 
of. When the fever and excitemeiit. oi ^^ ^^\«BJt ^sobdded 
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on the Tetum of peace, it was found that the interest of the 
debt thus created was a burthen the country could hardly en* 
dure, and all idea of ever paying the principal was almost univer- 
sally thought to be chimerical. Our coimtry suffered severely 
tecfm the first collapse after the end of these wars, and for some 
years there was much misery and discontent amongst the lower 
claases. Yet all this while the capital of the country was 
gradually increasing, from the energy and skill of our men of 
bofliness, and the abimdant national resources we possess, so 
that day by day the country recovered prosperity, and was 
better able to sustain our heavy load of taxation. Since the 
abandonment of the protective system and the removal of all 
restrictions on trade, our growth in wealth has been so rapid, 
that the mass of the people have, on the whole, been prosperous 
to a degree before imknown, and no sane man now fears our 
national ruin or bankruptcy. 

This continual improvement in the resources of the coimtry, 
aided by a more judicious system of taxation, has enabled the 
immense revenue now raised to be levied with comparative 
ease to the people. Advantage has judiciously been taken 
from time to time of the prosperous condition of our finances, 
to lighten the burthen of the interest of the debt, by paying 
off a portion and replacing the amoimt by fresh loans at a 
lower rate. But the whole of this saving, though considerable, 
has been absorbed by the steadily increasing public expendi- 
ture in every department. Much of this increase arises from 
the enlarged demands of our rapidly growing population, and 
from many objects of national utility being now pursued at the 
public expense, for which th^ less enlightened administrations 
of former days made no provision. But the chief weight is 
cauBed by an expensive anomaly of our times. All the lead- 
ing nations of Europe have lately raised their military estab- 
lishments to the ftdl proportions of the scale of actual war — 
thus making peace expensive to a degree before unheard of. 
The extent to which we have been forced in self-defence to 
follow this unwise system, and the consequent sacrifices it en- 
tails on our coimtry, are of sufiicient importance to demand 
Qonmiention in a separate chapter. Otl!^ \i<^^(!c^ i^»ic<^^ S& 
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our increasing determination to remst the &tal facility of re- 
sorting to fresh loans on every occasion of extra expeadditoie, 
and to make energetic efforts to bear the burthen at once by 
increased taxation instead of throwing it upon posterity. TlnB 
is the proper course, for history teaches us that such additiooB 
to national debts are permanent ; the resolution to pay them 
off by instalments being almost invariably broken sooner or 
later ; some emergency or other always arising to absorb the 
funds set aside for this purpose. 

It has been matter of frequent debate, whether it would e?«r 
be possible to pay off our immense national debt ; and many 
schemes have been proposed for this purpose, most of whieli 
are merely &nciful and impossible. Keeping the wise resohi- 
tion above noticed, to avoid all increase, we may safely adjoom 
the question of pajring off the principal to a future time ; is 
the continual growth of the capital of the country increaaei^ 
from day to day, our power of dealing with the debt in any 
way that ultimately may appear desirable, and meantime the 
Funds, as before noticed, are almost a national necessity, in pro- 
viding a secure investment with a fixed interest. It is true 
that the rate of this interest is comparatively low, which often 
tempts imwise persons to seek higher returns from other 
hazardous investments. The worst forms of these, viz. foreign 
loans, will, it may be hoped, henceforth find but few foolish 
enough to embark in them. Heavy losses and bitter experi- 
ence have too convincingly proved, that the high interest they 
offer is almost always a fatal lure. Few indeed have been the 
instances where States that have been large borrowers on these 
ruinous terms have not in the end come to national bankruptcy 
— non-payment or repudiation of their debts. One attendant 
evil of the existence of our Funds, is the facility they afford 
for continual gambling in speculations on their daily fluctua- 
tions. This is everyway unhealthy business — in many respecfes 
far from favourable to the morality of trade. However, it v 
some consolation to reflect, that our Stock Exchange is fir 
more honourably conducted than that of any other country; 
and that the same kind of speculation would doubtless be re- 
produced in some other form, even \i ^'Vi'e^ «i^ called Stocb 
f^ere aimiliiJated to-morrow "by ij^"^^^ ^^ 'swt ^^\,* 
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The pressure of the immense taxation to cany on the great 
wars above noticed, was much increased bj these taxes being 
levied in ahnost entire ignorance of their real bearing and 
effects. No idea had then been formed of the immense extent 
in which the increase of national capital, if not unwisely 
checked, augments the power of the people to bear heavy im- 
posts with little or no injury or inconvenience. When a tax 
cor duty was to be made more productive, the only expedient 
was to levy a higher rate. Much disappointment was expressed 
when, as was frequently the case, this higher rate yielded 
little or no increase of revenue ; and at last Government be- 
gan to comprehend that there was a limit beyond which raising 
the taxes or duties on any particular thing could not success- 
ftilly be carried. Their only remedy, then, was to find some 
fresh object of taxation. It would have been thought an utter 
absurdity to reduce the rate of any impost in the hope of in- 
creasing the amoimt it would produce. This may fairly be 
called the great discovery of our times, and has with complete 
success in many instances been judiciously practised on a wide 
scale. The important subjects of the incidence and effect of 
taxation upon the trade and industry of the country, demand 
some detailed consideration. 

Our Parliament having the direct control over voting the 
supplies, the people by their representatives tax themselves. 
Viewed in this light the records of English taxation are a won- 
derful tribute to the public spirit and patriotism of our coun- 
try. History teaches us, that except imder the immediate 
pressure of the direst danger, or in some exceptional outburst 
of public feeling, nations, even where the love of country is the 
strongest, can very rarely consent to inflict upon themselves 
any heavy amoimt of taxation. Therefore despotic Govern- 
ments having the power of raising by force whatever revenues 
tiliey pleased, have again and again triumphed over representa- 
tive States, which could not be induced to consent to sufficient 
public expenditure in time to secure safety. For the last him- 
dred years our House of Commons has steadily proved that 
there is no sacrifice within the range of possibility which En- 
glishmen will not make for great na^ons^ c^^^fiXs^. 

TbiB baa been no fitful effort of "paity ^met^^ Y^^^'^^^^^^ 
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one side was in power, to be reversed in their defeat. AAcr 
every allowance and deduction have been made for the extepKk 
of Government influence, and the comparatively limited coor 
trol possessed by the middle classes over the election of mem- 
bers of Parliament in former times, the great fact remains pir 
tent, that nothing could have made this enormous taxation 
possible for so long a period, but the determination of tbe 
majority of the people to endure any burthen^ however heavji 
in support and defence of the English constitution. 

The command the House of Ck)mmons has over the impofd- 
tion of taxes renders it impossible long to continue taxalMD 
in a manner wholly unpopular. Therefore, the finance mip- 
ister must ofl;en consider what he can get most easily voted} 
rather than what he thinks the best mode of raising the som 
required with least injury to the material interests of Ik 
country. Hence the importance of soimd knowledge on this 
subject being as widely diflused as possible, that public feeling 
may be in favour of the best possible mode of taxation. The- 
oretically, the simplest mode of collecting the revenue would 
be the best every way. If every man could be made to pay 
directly to the revenue department the exact amount wldeh 
he ought to contribute, all his circumstances considered, al- 
most the entire expenses of assessment and collection wooJd 
be saved ; and the largest possible sum would be raised widi 
the least possible payment, since nearly all the amount wouU 
go direct to the exchequer. It is also obvious that this mode 
of payment could not injure any branch of manu^ture a 
trade, as customs or excise duties, when at all heavy, do moit 
seriously. Therefore, many political economists have recom- 
mended the abolition of all duties and assessed taxes of evo^ 
kind, to be replaced by one direct tax upon property or income 
to raise the whole simi annually required. 

This is a striking instance of the error noticed at our outset, 
of pushing a theory too &r^ neglecting all the circumstanoei 
controlling or modifying its operation. In comparing difl^rent 
modes of raising the revenue, it will not be needful here to 
discuaa whether property or income would be the fitter baas 
of such a direct tax, because \\i'HvV^'\>^i<cs\3ai<i\v^ ^irnminatr^ 
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-^laty except in tempozarj emergencies, direct taxation should 
'only be resorted to for a very limited proportion of the amount 
to be raised. 

We have remarked that formerly the only limit to increas- 
ing a duty, in the hope of its returning a proportionally larger 
amount, was the discovery that afler a certain point the hea- 
Tier the tax the less it produced. This led to the introduction 
of direct taxation. Indirect taxes having been carried to the 
extreme limit which the coimtry could bear, no fresh object 
^or taxation could be foimd, nor could any existing tax or 
duly be made heavier, with any hope of its thereby becoming 
more productive to the revenue. Under these circumstances, 
direct taxation was resorted to, and foimd to be far more cer-> 
-tainly to be dep^ided upon to raise the expected amount than 
any indirect tax. But the desire of the minister to use such 
a &cile and certain mode of procuring revenue was checked 
by the extreme unwillingness which liie country has always 
ahown to any property or income tax in every shape. It was 
only tolerated in the idea of making any temporaiy sacrifice 
to meet an emergency, with the certainly of its repeal when 
the immediate necessity ended. There never has existed the 
same tmanimous repugnance to indirect taxation. Different 
interests complained from time to time of such duties or taxes 
as they thought pressed wholly or principally on themselves ; 
but this opposition, being mostly limited or partial, was easily 
overcome. The amoimt each man pays of a duty is not taken 
directly from his pocket every now and then by the tax- 
gatherer, as in the case of direct taxation ; and it was long 
before the people at all understood that a bad system of indi- 
xeot taxation makes every man &r poorer, from the crippled 
condition of the coimtry, than does the direct payment which 
he dislikes so much. Each man ofren complained of bad 
times, high prices, losses, or reduced profits from his business 
or profession ; but it has only of late been generally imder- 
gtood how much these evils were caused by heavy and inju- 
rious customs and excise duties. It was long supposed that 
the weight of these duties was borne by the business or pro- 
dTictB on which they appeared directly \&Vv^\ ^\i^\>^\sxHaf^x 
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these only suffered in the same degree bb the rest of liie oooh 
mnnity from their worst effects. Some knowledge of politicil 
economy is required to perceive how the burthen of direct « 
indirect taxation is really distributed. The business hamperec 
or prevented, the effect produced by any interference witi 
the prices of any commodity upon prices generally, and tih< 
mode in which these and other similar causes prerent tb 
national wealth from being continually increased by pn^ 
and savings, which should be again employed as capital, fre 
quently cause a tax or duty appearing on a superficial viei 
only to affect some particular trade or class to be, in reality, m 
oppressive and injurious impost upon the whole commnnity- 
often the more harmful because its ill effects are hidden £roi 
view. It was long argued, in excuse for the protection sop 
posed to be given by tiie Com Laws, that the land really bor 
all the weight of taxation, because the land was asserted ti 
produce all the real wealth of the country, which afforded lii* 
only source of any contributions to the revenue. This £d]aey 
however, has disappeared since it has been universally under 
stood that the profitable employment of capital and labour i 
the only means of really producing and increasing wealth, aD< 
that consequently property and labour really pay all the taxa 
whether direct or indirect. The various relations of differoi 
trades, professions, <&c., so act and re-act upon one another ii 
their daily social intercourse, that it is difficult to say in whai 
exact proportion the biurthen of any particular tax is distributee 
amongst diffei'ent classes. It is, however, clear that all miui 
suffer, in one way or another, fix>m anything that tends U 
cripple the industry of the country. 

Besides the impossibility of inducing any House of Commoni 
to raise the whole revenue by one direct tax, other objection! 
exist to this mode of taxation, so weighty as entirely to coun- 
terbalance all its other advantages if it were increased to 
anything like the amount that would be required. It would 
be utterly impossible to assess or raise it so as to be borne 
by all fairly and equally ; and the attempt to do so would 
produce very wide-spread demoralisation. Even now it may 
^e feared that tihis effect \a to ooixi^ ^e^^^ ^^Q^^Lns:^<id^Vf^ tiM 
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great temptation in many cases to escape with tibe least pos- 
sible payments, by under-statements of actual income. The 
knowledge of this, and the attempts of the collectors to defeat 
liie evasion, on the other hand, often lead to very arbitrary 
and imjust charges and proceedings, for which the means of 
redress can hardly be made adequate ; and it is frequently 
upon the most honest and worthy that this oppression &lls. 
Mc(reoyer, the circumstances and sources of income of different 
classes and individuals are so various in many ways, that the 
same nominal rate of payment is most unequal in its pressure ; 
and it is next to impossible so to assess this tax as to make it 
in all cases fidr and relatively equal. These evils and hard- 
ships are heavy drawbacks from the obvious advantages of 
direct taxation, and would be wholly intolerable were it 
attempted to raise the whole revenue in this manner. 

The immense success which has lately attended a reduction 
of the rates of indirect taxation has opened the eyes of our 
financiers to &ct8 undreamed of by the last generation. High 
duties of customs and excise were largely evaded, and demora- 
lised the country by the temptation to smuggling and contraband 
trade ; and, as we have noticed, so injured our commerce and 
manufactures as to become in the end less productive the 
higher they were raised. Exactly contrary effects followed 
their reduction. The prosperity and capital of the country so 
rapidly increased that the lowered rates soon yielded more than 
before from the immensely increased amounts on which they 
were paid. The weU-known experiment of the uniform penny 
stamp of the post-office is a wonderful example of this. All 
temptation to smuggling or evasion of payment ceases when 
the duty (however great in aggregate amount) is at so light a 
rate as hardly to be felt in each individual instance. 

It would, perhaps, be better wholly to abolish excise duties, 
which are very expensive to collect, afford great temptation 
to fraudulent evasion, and, by the unavoidable rigour and 
minuteness of superintendence, are all but ruinous to any trade 
or manu&cture under their control. The system of low stamp 
duties, copied from the entirely successful postage ^eim.^^ 
might in some directions be further ez^«SidL<^\j^ ^<^ %^^ ^^t:^ 
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the obnoxious remains of the licensing system, and abolish the 
taxes upon insurance, which are very objectionable, bdng a 
direct fine on providence and prudence. 

When indirect taxation has been thus improved, direct 
taxation must still be to some extent retained, though not 
made heavy in times of peace. However unpopular, it affords 
almost the only means of meeting sudden emergencies ; aji 
the principle of paying for these as they occur, not leavijgg 
them as a national debt to posterity, is so valuable as to be 
well worth even a greater sacrifice. The immense merit of tt 
income tax for this purpose is, that it can be certainly relied 
upon for an immediate given amount, and that amount can be 
most accurately computed. All alterations in duties or otbff 
modes of taxation take some time to come into efifective open- 
tion, and are open to many disturbing influences, sometiiiNB 
defeating the wisest calculations of the amount they will pro- 
duce. Moreover, changes in duties which are not permanent) 
but merely to be repealed again before long, unsettle trade, 
and firom the imcertainty as to their duration disturb the od- 
culations on which sound business rests. Therefore, liie 
income-tax, preserved at a light rate in ordinary times, is an 
invaluable resource to meet all sudden demands £)r an in' 
creased revenue. All the machinery of collection being readf, 
the required increase of rate has only to be voted and oA- 
lected. And this increase being paid upon tbe amount that 
has been previously returned or nearly so, comes before aaj 
fraudulent evasion can contrive to escape it to any great extent 
Moreover, the heavier payment being merely exceptional vi 
temporary, all temptation to such evasion is greatly diminished; 
the burthen which is known to be necessary and not expected 
to last long, being, on the whole, endured with tolerable lesif^ 
nation. 

But to ensure these full benefits from the tax, the mode d 
collection shoidd be made as easy and equitable as possible; 
by endeavouring to levy the payment justly and evesDlj witk 
respect to the various circumstances of all classes of tax-paye0> 
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CHAPTER V. 

■4 

PEACE AND WAR 

Immense armaments by sea and land have in our days become 
ji standing feature of European institutions. This is a novelty 
.of wholly recent growth, and has assumed proportions so vast, 
■especially in our own case, as to demand careful consideration 
in all its bearings upon the present condition and future pros- 
pects of the coimtry. The employment of large armies by the 
£rst Napoleon in tiie subjugation of Europe, and the conse- 
quent combinations and preparations of the greater European 
-powers to secure themselves from all future danger of similar 
aggressions, were the beginnings of this system ; which has 
received its latest increase and development in the powerful 
army and navy organised and maintained by the present 
Emperor of the French, and the armaments in self-defence of 
the other leading powers of Europe, imcertain against whom 
these mighty preparations for war might ultimately be directed. 

TV) this arming and counter-arming there hardly seems any 
limit except in the ability of the several nations to endure the 
burthen. Each country outvies the others, and each increase 
on any side is followed and surpassed by corresponding pre- 
parations in all other quarters. This has now gone on for some 
time, imtil the expenses of enormous military establishments 
have reduced most of the great European powers to the verge 
of national bankruptcy. 

The evils of this state of things are manifold and apparent. 
Large armies, especially when not actively employed in war, 
Boon become demoralised, and in their tiu*n tend to demoralise 
all other classes of society. These effects of large bodies of 
men being gathered together with no industrial occupation are 
too obvious to require any detailed illustration. Moreover 
these huge burthensome ijiilitary armaments, and the spirit 
which they create and foster — the national pride in their 
power and efficiency^ and the deeoxe \iO Sff^*^ ««taa ^^*ciM^s^^ 
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occupation for such costly macliines, ore a direct and constant 
temptation to unnecessary wars. The axe is no longer bound 
up by the fasces which gave the Bom^ Consul time for reflec- 
tion, ere the weapon could be tmwrapped in order to execute 
too hasty a mandate ; but bared, all ready to obey the &ali 
rash impulse. Of the ruinous burthen which the maintenanoe 
of vast armies and navies entails upon the national financei^ 
the proof appears in the beggared condition of more than om 
coimtry which, if not borne down by such an intolerable 
weight, would be flourishing and affluent. In fine, the diaw- 
trous effects of this state of things upon the commerce and 
prosperity of Europe generally, are almost as great as if war, 
on a large scale, was actually raging. 

The British empire, with its niunerous dependencies, spreads 1 
over the four quarters of the civilised world. We have a | 
province or a foot-hold on every shore — our ships cover everj 
sea. Therefore our security requires land forces second in effi- 
ciency to no other power, and naval resources equal to those of 
all other powers combined. For the trade we have to protect, 
belonging to the mother coimtry and our colonies, &x exceede 
that of all the rest of the world put together. And any sense of 
national insecurity tends to paralyse this vast commerce ; but 
when our safety is felt to be assured, so extended are our rda- 
tions with every quarter of the globe, that even whilst we an 
at war, a large proportion of our business goes on as quietly and 
regularly as in times of entire peace. 

The revolutions which the use of steam by sea and land has 
wrought in all the arts of war, practically lessening distanoei 
and bridging over the sea, and the increased range of power 
of modem projectiles requiring defensive armour of vessels to 
resist them, have all tended to facilitate attack upon our poe- 
sessions abroad, and to diminish the inviolability of our insular 
position at home. This requires increased vigilance and pre* - 
cautions on our part, and compels us to keep in con£^ 
readiness sufficient supplies of new ships and all muniments of 
defence. AnAies cannot be called into existence in a daj; 
iioireyer numerous may be the leviea or ardent and warlike tiie j 
spirit of the people. Some "knaN^eAi^^ qI ^^^ %s\sk ^ ^m^ I 
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tiraSiuBg, and discipline, ajre absolutely essential for men and 
officers, especially for the latter. But with such a brave, 
spirited population as ours, a well-appointed army is the 
nucleus round which new forces may, 'when needful, be 
gathered to almost any extent. The raw levies incorporated 
with skilled troops, and properly officered, become efficient 
in a very short time; whilst our command of iron, coals, 
and all stores, our manu&cturing and engineering skill — our 
ixaequalled mercantile marine, supplying our navy with the 
best sailors in the world, and, if needful, with plenty of very 
serviceable vessels — all these resources properly employed, 
with sufficient preparation, leave Great Britain well protected 
against all possible emergencies. The recent measures con- 
necting closely our merchant seamen and officers with the 
navy, and substituting volimtary service for the old brutal 
press-gang, are deservedly successful, as such wise changes to 
meet the spirit of the times ought to be. 

It woidd be vain to attempt to raise our forces by sea and 
land to the full strength required for all our home and colonial 
wants on the scale of the armaments of other great powers, or to 
liope to keep them at that pitch constantly ready for all events. 
All we can do is to see that our establishments are not wholly 
deficient ; and that all that is prepared is the very best of its 
kind in every way, so that we may have a good beginning 
to augment and fill up, shoidd war unfortunately arise. We 
must in this event, as we have repeatedly done before, make 
high standard and efficiency supply the place of numbers. 
Our soldiers and sailors are the best in the world, and not a 
day should be lost in reforming all abuses in our official estab- 
li^ments, especially the purchase of commissions in the army, 
to ensure our men being officered in the best possible manner, 
and all arrangements for stores and mimiments of war com- 
pleted to the highest pitch of the most advanced knowledge of 
our times. The indispensable outlay for these purposes is so 
tremendous a tax upon the industry of the country, that every 
poimd of public money muBt be so husbanded as to secure the 
fullest value. All waste, inefficiency, and jobbery^ ahoxsld \ife 
sternly and msbsmtly visited by p\i\>\ic T^\i^<i ssA^-sai^^KSfikSBc^* 
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80 that the Government may feel there is no possible ev$xaad 
or escape from ixdl performance of its duties in this important 
matter. As we have before remarked, the people should "pvf 
continued and intelligent attention to the conduct of thor 
representatives in Parliament, upon whom, and the public preo^' 
depends that vigilant control without which abuses soon grot 
ripe in all public offices. 

To eulogize the great volunteer movement of our day would 
be a waste of words, so universally are its merits appreciafeei 
The practical good sense and patriotism of our countrymen have 
adopted and energetically carried out this best means of sup- 
plementing the deficient numbers of our forces by sea and land, 
which could not otherwise be maintained to the extent required 
for safety in all events, without intolerably burthening aas 
finances. With this reserve at home, we now could, in case of need, 
send all our regular troops for service abroad; for our volunteen 
are sufficiently numerous and efficient amply to supply thdr 
place here ; and the knowledge of this security gives us £ir more 
weight with foreign lands than we should derive j&om the mod 
costly armaments. For it is manifest that this accession to oar 
military power is no drain upon our finances, and is not pnr* 
chased, as is imhappily the case with too many other nationfi, 
by imposing burthens on the people which they are whoU^ 
unable to bear even in times of peace, and which would soon 
make them helpless and bankrupt in the event of war. It ii 
curious to remark how in this, as in some other cases, the cir- 
cumstances of the present times bring us back in many respecti 
to the condition of the earliest ages of society, as to some things 
apparently abolished for ever, by successive inventions and 
improvements. Kailways restore to the land much of the con- 
veyance of goods and passengers so long transferred to the set, 
by increased knowledge of navigation; and the train bringf 
back in a modified form the caravans of the primitive days of 
commerce. And the ruinous cost of immeAse standing armiei 
has now forced upon us a recurrence to the old system of sel^ 
defence so long superseded by our reliance on our regahr 
forces. As in those s^es wliea e^vecy man trusted to his om 
hand to guard his head, vfe maj tio^ Mx^w^L^^ife ^9a^\c^ ^mtj 
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on tiie daily business of life, girt with weapons of war, and 
ever ready to muster at the sound of the bugle. There is so 
much in this volunteer s)rstem exactly suiting the peculiar 
wants and character of our people, that it may be hoped it has 
taken firm root amongst us as a national institution, to gradually 
increase and become permanent at home and in all our 
colonies. 

We have referred to the increased influence abroad, derived 
from our security at home. All this influence should be ex- 
erted as &r as possible in &vour of peace. Independently of 
every good feeling prompting the earnest desire, by every means 
in our power, to prevent or lessen the miseries of war in other 
lands, we ourselves suffer immensely from all interruptions to 
that peaceful intercourse between all nations, on which so 
much of our prosperity depends. We should therefore always 
hold ourselves strictly neutral — Mendly in every possible 
-way to all that is good and &ee, but not directly meddling in 
the afiairs of foreign coimtries, whereby we should only entan- 
gle ourselves in continual quarrels, with little or no chance of 
doing any good. We may always coimsel all nations that will 
lend an ear as to the danger and folly of ruining themselves 
by excessive armaments. But it would be mere folly to re- 
duce our own establishments below the point absolutely re- 
quired for our security, in the vain hope of giving weight by 
our example to this advice. Our only chance of being lis- 
tened to is in our being respected, from the conviction that we 
are moderate and disinterested, not from weakness, but because 
we are strong. Therefore, so long as any nation accumulates 
means of attack we must be amply prepared for defence. It is 
a sad pity that we shoidd be forced to incur so much expense ; 
but we have no help for it. All we can do is to see that the 
needful outlay is raised with th^ least possible pressure on the 
country, and spent as wisely as possible. Long continuance 
in the present course is impossible for all other nations except 
ourselves. Unless they are wise enough to retrench in time, 
nothing can save them from bankruptcy. We have only reso- 
lutely to refuse all help by foreign loans to those Gq^^ktcv.- 
ments which, by their general oondiicXi asA xxjosiwia* ^sSsi^ax^ 
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establishments, endanger the peace of the world, and wait the 
issue which will sorely soon overtake them. 

We may repeat, that it is manifestly our interest that all 
the world should be peaceful and prosperous. Great Britain 
has absolutely nothing to go to war for, and would only do so 
when such an issue could not be avoided with honour and 
safety. Our dominions scattered over the wide world are 
almost more than our population can occupy or defend. Anj 
conquest forced upon us by unhappy events, would be a real 
misfortune ; and we shoidd eagerly embrace the first oppor- 
tunity of restoring the acquired possession. But to secure this 
so much desired peace, we must always be manifestly strong 
enough to repel attack, and effectually show our determination 
to suffer neither insult nor injury. The mischievous policy of 
meddling with all our neighbours, and arrogantly trying to 
force upon them what we thought for their good, is haj^Mly 
now exploded, it may be hoped for ever. It has indeed cost 
us dear enough ; and small has been the benefit this higii- 
handed intervention ever brought to others or ourselves. 
Whilst still eager to aid with counsel and influence all wt 
think right and believe will enable other nations to secure ihe 
blessings we enjoy, we now imderstand that every country can 
best manage its own affairs, and that any interference unsought 
for or compulsory can do nothing but harm. 

It would be well worth while to examine whether some 
general agreement coidd not be come to by the great European 
powers, to limit the armaments of each individually, and sup- 
ply their place by some system of international police, making 
wars in Europe as difficult as thefl or personal assaults are in 
a well-regulated coimtry. This would appear to be one great 
end to be attained by national congresses, which are increasing 
resorted to in our times by the civilised world. The present 
unsettled state of so many powers unfortunately leaves small 
room to hope this desirable result can immediately be attained. 
But our country will nobly fiilfil her high mission of doing good, 
and confer a great blesdng on mankind, by aiding with all her 
inHuence any well-con^dexed movoixvent in this direction* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

RICH AND POOR 

Some of tihe effects caused by the increasing difference between 
the rich and poor as societies advance in civilisation have been 
noticed in former pages. The present chapter reviews the in- 
fluence which large accumulations of capital eiercise amongst 
us upon the middle and lower classes, and the condition and 
relief of our destitute poor. 

In briefly describing the leading features of the aspect of 
trade and manufe<jtures at the present day, we have remarked 
the continual tendency towards enlarged establishments and 
enterprises, for which both the wealth and inventions of these 
times afford great fecilities. One obvious consequence of this, 
unless checked by counteracting imptdses, is the decline in 
numbers and standing of smaller manufacturers and tradesmen, 
leaving the immensely rich and the destitute poor at the oppo- 
site extremities of the social scale, with the middle links, 
which formerly connected these two classes, weakened or 
destroyed. It woidd be useless here to repeat in detail 
various causes of this change, which have before been suffi- 
ciently explained ; the principal being the gradual decline of 
profits firom competition, which substitutes large gains made 
by extending the scope of operations at very low rates for the 
higher returns which before afforded sufficient remimeration 
on a smaller range of business. As we have already noticed, 
this consequence of advancing civilisation has long engaged 
the attention of political economists; and though they have 
often exaggerated the- probable influence upon our ftiture 
destinies of such a gradual change, yet its real effects and con- 
sequences well merit our carefiil attention. The importance 
of the element which an intelligent and prosperous middle 
class commimicates to society can hardly be overrated. They 
form the connecting links between capital and labour., aad 
prevent all the power of wealtli fi:oiii\>^m^ ^oaa^o^ssa^j^Vxs^'Si. 
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narrow circle. In £ict, without this class — spreading braini 
property, and actiye habits of industry over large numbers ( 
the people — it would be difficult to avoid the alternatives ( 
aristocratic or democratic preponderance. It is not easy t 
say which of these opposite extremes would, upon the whol 
prove the worse governing influence, or whether the conflii 
of the two, with no mediator between, would not in the en 
be the worst of all. Unhappily, the present condition of moi 
than one country, and numerous examples in past histoi] 
show us the ruinous consequences of each of these cor 
tingencies. Moreover, the existence in large numbers of 
thriving middle class is essential to the permanent security < 
national prosperity. When large fortunes have been mad 
there is too frequently a tendency to relax the active exertioi 
whereby they were acquired. The mercantile and manii 
fecturing firms of note may be continued in the same femilies 
but the generation succeeding to the founders of the fortun 
are too often money-spenders instead of money-maken 
Therefore, to keep business healthy, an active intelligen 
middle rank of establishments should continually arise to tafc 
the place of those that are overgrown and effete. Otherwis 
our coimtry would not securely retain that lead in the com- 
merce and manufactures of the world, which can be the re- 
ward only of superior skiU and vigour. Again, when these 
gigantic houses decHne in prosperity they often continue busi- 
ness on unsound principles, depending wholly upon their 
unbounded credit, and stand like some huge tree, which, 
though wholly rotten at the core, is held together by the riD<i 
covering the concealed decay, imtil a storm brings all do^ 
with a mighty fall. The disastrous consequences of this can onlj 
be alleviated by others doing business more safely, thou^ 
perhaps, on a comparatively contracted scale, and who can to 
some extent occupy the place of those who have failed, and gra- 
dually employ the labour thus thrown out of work. Fortunate^ 
in a society so complicated and refined as ours, in all the arts 
of life there constantly arise fresh trades, callings, and modi- 
£cations of employment, which especially belong to the middk 
£Zass^ and replace those 'bian^^^ oi \i>Gisa^s^»& ^\^^ ^jcaduallj 
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pass into wholesale extension on the largest scale. These 
counteracting influences are the preservation of the country. 
The wise and benevolent in all ages have with reason deplored 
this tendency of advancing society towards the extremes of 
riches and poverty ; which in times past has invariably been 
followed by the decHne and &11 of nations where the middle 
dass had been, as it were, crushed out of influential existence 
or never arisen to take its proper place as a constituent body 
of the state. But the dreams of some well-meaning enthusiasts 
to prevent this mischief by reconstructing society on some fan- 
ciftil scheme of equalising properties are all, it is almost need- 
less to remark, mere chimeras ; the effect of which, could they 
be tried in practice, woidd substitute worse evils for those 
they seek to cure. The few instances afforded by history of 
attempted pantisocracies, as they may be called, have briefly 
come to a disastrous end. Our readers will, it is hoped, ere 
this, so well understand the real structure of the frame of a 
healthy living society, as to see for themselves the reasons of 
this ; and comprehend why the uniform fete of such ricketty 
bodies has been to pauperise the dupes who were fleeced by a 
few knaves who demolished the delusive scheme as soon as 
nothing more was left for them to prey upon. The real remedy 
for this and other social defects is in the increased intel- 
ligence, industry, and morality of all classes, which enable the 
middle ranks to be continually recruited from the best and 
ablest of the body of workmen, who, by inventions, savings, 
energy, and seizing opportimities, make fresh openings and 
create new businesses for themselves. Again and agaia we 
have said that upon the working class much of our future 
depends for good or evil. They form the mass of the people ; 
and to them and to the middle rank immediately above them 
it is mainly owing that our country can never present the 
melancholy spectacle of a nation of paupers, coerced by a mer- 
cenary army, and governed by a worthless aristocracy. For 
happily with us the rise is frequently rapid to the highest 
from the lowest rank, and this continual inftision of new blood 
preserves and mainly helps to ibrm the high character, given 
in a former chapter, to a majority oi o>«t m^S^ ^asseiR.^. 
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I 
We must now approach the most pain^illy interesting part 

of our subject : the best mode of providing for those at the 
bottom of the scale who from various causes are unable to 
support themselves. The difficulty of dealing with the desti- ! 
tute poor has always been immense in all large communitieB 
however prosperous in which they always form too numerous 
a body. Not only is the amoimt required to give any effectual , 
relief in times of general distress so enormous as hsffdly to be I 
raised without severe pressure on many classes, but the distri- 
bution of this relief has a direct tendency to destroy the inde- 
pendence and self-respect of the working men, and if carried 
far enough almost pauperises the population. It is moumfbl 
to see how soon what may be called a distinct class ariaes 
solely depending upon alms or parochial support, and unable 
or tinwilling to earn their own subsistence even when more 
prosperous times return. This state of things was formerly 
aggravated, especially in agricultural populations, by the ma- 
jority of those administering the relief of the parish poor being 
employers of labourers, and combining eystematieally to ke^ 
wages down to a point forcing all the men with fiuniliefl to 
depend in a great measure on parochial aid for support. The 
apportionment of the weekly dole proportioned to the ninn- 
ber of children in the labourer's &mily was made as a matter 
of course. Under this system the poor rates rapidly increased; 
and so did the claimants upon them for relief, until in aom 
parishes they rose to such a height that it became impoflsible 
to collect them. The whole parish might, in feet, be said to be 
pauperised, and rates in aid had to be levied on surroundiDg 
parishes to save the poor from wholesale starvation. Of coone 
these pauper parishes as they may be called soon came to lie 
avoided — farms were imlet, and this caused the evil to is* 
crease gradually imtil the whole question was taken up \sj 
Parliament; and after mature enquiry and deliberation die 
poor-laws at present in force were enacted as the best mettf 
of ^ttio^ an end to this wholesale degradation of the labour 
ing class. 

This improvement in the system of parochial relief has soe- 
ceeded in preventing tlie "^oot itoixi ^^^^^xaSX:^ ^sfraUowing vf 
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the land and in stopping the &st-spreading degradation of the 
working class, but still leaves the needful help to the destitute 
in seasons of particular distress very unsatis^iCtorily and in- 
sufficiently provided for. The main check upon the pauperis- 
ing of the whole population, which was before going on at a 
frightful rate, has been what is called the workhouse test. 
Out-door relief is strictly forbidden — the starving poor must 
enter the workhouse and conform to the hard living, discipline, 
and labour there enforced. But in times of wholesale distress 
this rule cannot be adhered too. There is no room within the 
workhouse walls for a tenth of the numbers needing relief, 
and many of the most deserving sufferers would sooner perish 
of want tJian become inmates of a workhouse. And, indepen- 
dently of the wicked cruelty of attempting to destroy this 
honourable feeling, the doing so woidd frustrate the very ad- 
vantages of our improved poor laws, which were altered ex- 
pressly to put an end to the state of things formerly forcing 
the independent poor to become paupers. Therefore in these 
times of pressure the system is perforce relaxed, and out-door 
relief to some extent is given for awhile. But this relief is 
administered by officials, whose chief duty at other times is to 
deal with those who try systematically to live upon the parish, 
and so to administer the workhouse test as to answer the desired 
purpose of forcing such idlers to earn their own livings. There- 
fore these parish authorities too oflen treat the deserving poor 
in a very hard-hearted manner, trying to make the out-door 
relief they cannot help giving as meagre, bitter, and unpalat- 
able as possible. This is a sore evil, and calls for the strong 
active interposition of the humane and influential in all such 
cases, both to see that the parochial relief is fairly and not un- 
kindly administered, and to supplement it in every way by 
extra funcb raised by subscription. But even when all this has 
been done, the old mischief recurs. If the help is sufficient, the 
spirit of self-help in the poor is too often weakened or des- 
stroyed. Some kind of work should be devised which can at 
once be given to any number and at any time wholly or 
partially suspended when they can return to other employments. 
The importance of extending lielp m iflcift fena. ^i^^s^^T^ii^^et 
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than as alms can liardly be overrated. It often makes all th€ 
difference between the temporary assistance doing harm ot 
good. The fixing upon the kind of work best suited fi>r this 
purpose and providing all that is required to have recourse to 
it at a mementos notice shoidd be the careful matured task of 
easier times. When sudden distress oyerwhelms large masses 
of the poor all the time and energies of the benevolent barely 
suffice to succour the wretched and starving, knd it is wholly 
impossible then suddenly to extemporise the labour wanted. 
The difficidty of providing this suitable labour is in many 
ways very great. Still it may be hoped the thing can be done 
if heartily taken up by practical men with a due sense of the 
resulting advantages. 

Perhaps the most considerable evil of the workhouse system 
yet remains unnoticed — the difficulty of properly bringing up 
and training what may be called workhouse children. Ex- 
perience too imhappily proves that in spite of all that can be 
done by education, good management, and kind visitors, the 
want of an independent home exercises almost a &tal influence 
on these poor little ones. Children wholly reared in the work- 
house, too oflen, afler all the pains taken to start them fairly 
in life, only recruit the ranks of pauperism and crime. It would 

/ be well worth while to organise a systematic emigration for all 
of these, save the very best and most hopeful, who can at once be 
well provided for at home. In a new land they might start 
fair, freed from all degrading or demoralising associations, and 
the expense of sending them out would, in the end, be returned 
many times over, could the saving be computed of the cost of 
maintaining the large proportion of those who never emerge 
from the pauper class, and return to the workhouse whence 
they came, to be supported as long as they live at the public 
expense, if they do not prey upon society in the worse and 
more expensive form of criminals. 

Amongst the best means of preventing temporary relief 
from injuring the self-respect and self-reHance of the working 
classes, the judicious private benevolence of their employers, 

neighboura, and those who know them personally, stands fbre- 
most. The help thus extended asswjiift& tdmlOsi <^i^^ ^2i>aa»c;ta 
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of that Mendly aid whicH all men mutually owe to one another, 
and is thus deprived of some of the most objectionable features 
of living upon alms. This help, moreover, can thus be given 
in the manner best enabling those who receive it to recover 
their independent position at the earliest possible moment when 
better times return. Probably much good might be done by 
associating the most intelligent and influential of the working 
classes as a regular constituent part of all working committees 
to relieve the poor. Besides the immense advantage which 
would be derived from their superior knowledge of all relating 
to their own body, many other good results might be expected 
to follow from liiis conjimction. They could give valuable 
assistance in fostering those habits of saving in prosperous 
times, and of joining good benefit societies and making deposits 
in Post-office savings banks, which are the working man's 
surest and best reliance to provide in his own homely expres- 
sive phrase, * against a rainy day.'* 



CHAPTER VII. 

NATIONAL WELFARE AND PROGRESS 

One parting glance over the present, and all we can anticipate 
of the future will close our view of the social condition and 
relations of our coimtry at this day. 

It has been frequently assimied as an undoubted truth that 

* It is melancholy to reflect how many charitable endowments, 
founded by the benevolence of former times, have become worse than 
useless — sometimes from the immense diflference between the wants 
and condition of society in our day from those of the date of their foun- 
dation, and too frequently from direct fraud and malversation of their 
funds. May a better fate attend the munificent donation to the poor of 
London by an American merchant long resident amongst us, announced 
just as these pages pass through the press ! The views as to its disposal 
expressed by the generous donor appear likely, as far as sagacious fore- 
cast can provide foi the fatuie, to Bocvue \)t£k& ^^^-oa^^'t^ss^^ 
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nations, like men, have their allotted span of existence, and 
grow to frdl power, decHne, and fall, just as youth passes on- 
wards through manhood, to old age, and death. Nothing, it 
has been held, can long endure unchanged in human afiain, 
and the flower of national greatness has been supposed to 
wither and droop like the flower of the field when its day was 
over. If this were really true we might have some cause to 
fear that the British Empire is already doomed. A century of 
unexampled growth in strength and prosperity has brought m 
to a pitch of wealth and power imequalled in the past annals 
of our own or other nations ; and which, it might be argued, 
we could hardly possibly increase or even long retain. But a 
closer view of the circumstances on which national wdlfere 
and prosperity really depend, will allay these fears, and leave 
us, trusting in Providence, many hopes for the future, even 
after ftdl allowance for the transitory uncertainty of all mortal 
greatness. The decline of nations, though in many of its 
features resembling the worn out feebleness of old age, does not 
arise, like the sinking of the human body, from the completion 
of what may be termed a natural term of life. There is no 
fated cycle of years limiting the conditions of their growth or 
assigning their period of decay. They increase and flourish 
by the aggregation of individual power and superiority, and 
finally fall from the failure of that worth and vigour which 
alone can long maintain society in a healthy state. During 
their entire existence, the strife between good and evil which 
has been waged in this world from all time of which we have 
any record, continues within them, as elsewhere, in every form 
of human life. In this perpetual warfare each generation 
shapes not merely its own destiny, but to some extent that of 
those following ; accordingly as the influences leading to good 
or evil are allowed to preponderate. The means whereby the 
preponderance of good may be prepared and secured have, we 
trust, been suflSciently illustrated in our former pages. iVom 
this conflict, 'never-ending, still beginning,* there is no escape. 
All fanciful schemes for abolishing crime and misery, in so re- 
constructing society as to secure the national welfare by minute 
reeruhtiana £gaL ; except pexci[idxice/YCL «bi&^ ^^ ^scosS^^canma- 
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nities where the zeal and moral worth of the majority of their 
members would have equally insured comfort and prosperity 
under any other social system. In all other instances the 
great evil recurs. Where the dependence is on stereotyped 
ordinances rather than upon men, sooner or later the 
crafty and violent succeed in reproducing, under some form or 
other, &r worse mischief than the Eutopian ideal of perfection 
was framed to cure. And even in the case of Governments, 
laws, and institutions, wisely fitted to secure general happiness, 
their actual operation extends no further than accumulating 
the influences for good, and depressing those for evil if well 
administered. Of themselves they are as powerless for defence 
or aggression as the weapon which must be wielded by a 
strong and skilful hand to save life or inflict speedy death. 
Therefore, in estimating their value, we must examine the 
spirit and manner in which they are put in force and exercised. 

Viewed in this light our country so fiir shows no sign of 
approaching decline. A review of all past changes is one 
continued chronicle of improvements, nor does there seem any 
ground to suppose that the vast mass of crime and misery 
inevitable in all large commimities, has at all increased amongst 
us in relative proportion to what is good and healthy, or in 
contaminating influence upon our national character. It may, 
on the contrary, be hoped that good progress has on the whole 
been, and is continually, made in the opposite direction. The 
improved education of all classes, and extended fiiendly inter- 
course between our upper and lower ranks are certainly 
encouraging indications. Endeavouring day by day to carry 
onwards these and all other good influences, we may safely 
trust the future of our country to Providence ; secure that our 
national standing will be maintained imtil the time comes 
when some other nation arises to take our place in the world, 
by being more intelligent and energetic and of higher moral 
tone than ourselves. 

That day will arrive late, if at all, provided that we, one and 
all, each in his allotted sphere, strive to act as well and 
worthily as if the wel&re and fair fame of our great British 
Empire depended upon ouraelveE aloiLQ. 
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gerous use of Poisons in, 68. 
Oil from. Paris mud, 69 

China and Japan. See Cities, 
Trade 

Cities and Ports, chapter on, 129. 
— ^Founded for safety and accom- 
modating trade, 130. Need of 
Posts in early coast-voyages, 

131. AbASIANS, 131. ^(EMI- 

ciANS, Abmbnians, Jews, 132. 
Italy, Spain, Pobtugal, Dutch, 
English, Amebic an, 132. — 
Alexandbh, Hebat, and Scan- 
deboon, Alexander's monu- 
ments, 133. — Oommerciat, 
flourish by Fbee Tbade, 132, 

133. Isolation of China and 
Japan,. 133. Hansb Leagxjb, 

134. Now not needed and re- 
duced to Bbbmen, Hahbuboh, 
Fbankfobt, and Lubbck, 134; 
Italian Ik^BCANTiLE Statbs, 
want of unity; Venice, 134, 135. 
Increased value of BuiLDnfO 
Land, 30, 135 

Civilisation. See Crusades, Society, 
Savage Tribes, Trade 

Clearing Houses. See Banks, C^l^ 

• rency 

Coal. See Iron, Steam 

Coin. See Exchanges, Money, 
Notes 

Cobden, Bichard, mentioned, 151 

Colonies. See Trade. — Enfr 
LiSH apathy and Koman wisdom 
as to KoADsin, 80. -,— Error of 
Pbotection or Bestbictiox 
in, 136—138. — Various kinds 
of English, 137. Our sys- 
tem changed just in time, 189. 
— Unparalleled extent andpiofi* 
perity of English, 232. — Bof^ 
growth of, since free and Bti^ 
%Q\«nsLQd, 232, 233 



Combination of uaaten and men. 
See Workmen 

Commerce. See Trade 

Commodities defined, 7 

CompanieB. See FLOcroiTioNS. 
— Dangerof bubble,*;. — Di- 
BBCTOBSof; howtocompntsCost 
and Peofit, 83, 84. — Qonjifl 
and PiBTKEHSHiPS, diaptai 
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- CoBPOBATiOHS, Li- 



es, Chabtssb. Ottium, &c. 
164, 1S5. — Origin of, in (!om- 
moQ defenct, 166. EiceUencfl 
of Mbdlsvil productions, 155. 

166. Want of expansion; de- 
cline, IfiS. — Earlj TsADiNa, 
greatness of. now sapereedcd, 
Hudson's Bat, EisT Ikdu, 167. 

— JoiMT Stock, in our days, 

167. 168. Tradino Asaocu- 
ITONS and Fabtnbbseips; Un- 
UHITSD T.nrni.TT T, 168, 1G9. 
Chabtbbb and Acts of Paiuu- 
XBNT now onlj for public par- 
poses. 1S9— 161. — Eisks of 
Skabbsoldbbb in, 159. Cost- 
SooK Ststbu ; — LnnTED Lia- 
Biui^of, 169, 160; Extended 
bj Parliameot. 161, 162; and 
vhj not good for Banks or In- 
auHANCE, 162, 163, 204, 20£ 

Contract for Sale. See Barter 
Convejances of land. See Laks 
Co-operatire Bjstem. See Capital, 

Workmen 
Com Laws, some account of, 27 
Cost-Book sjstem. See Companies 
Cotton. See MHaufactures 
Cost and Profit, chapter on, 82, 

— Hot to compute, S3. Suffi- 
cient reserves. 84. General 
EauAtiTT OF Peofits, 8S. How 
modified, 85. 86. Dbclikb in 
rate of Peoftts, 86. And of 
WAnBs,S7. National Wealth 
BGgregates individual profits. 87 

Credit circulation. See Banlts, 
Current, Exchanges, Flnctua- 
tiona. Notes, Trade 

Crown Kights, remacke on, 3fi, 26 



Cnuades; origin of five towns, 131 
OaireniTf. See Banks, Flooto- 
ATioNS, NoiBS. — Bills or 
Eichanqe, &c, chapter on, 
177. — coniosed ideas of, I7S. 
— properly only Patkknt, not 

SBTTLBlIBliT OF AoCOtFNTS, 178, 

179. — IsLEOALTENDKEOnlj, 

other circulation i^tional, 179, 

180. CaEDrr Cihculatiok; 
TaAnSFiit of debts, property, 
&c., 179. Bills of ExciuNaB, 
by consent only; renewals, 178, 
180, 181. Extinction or circu- 



HaubvbohBahk, 181. 182. All 
economise —182, FalUcyofdo- 
ingTithoutpaTnieQt,182. Eno- 

LIBH LlOAL TB«»XB, 183. — 

Beal limit of in circulation, 183. 
— Scramble for when credit cir- 
culation is refused ; folly of cla- 
mour against Bank of Enoland, 
and of iDConvertible Papeb. 1 84, 
186 

Customs' Duties. See Protection, 
Taxation, Trade 

Customs of Trade. See Barter 



Day work. See Wages 
Debasement of money. See Notea 
Debt, National. See National 
Decimal notation. See Exchanges 
Demand. See Supply 
Directors. See Banks, Companies 
Direct taxes. Sea Taxation 
Discoreries. See Inventions 
Drainage. Acts for. See Land 
Dutch. See Cities, Ships, Trade 
Duties, Customs, and Excise. See 
Taxation 

EDUCATION, Literalnre, Arts 
and Loxqry, Chap, on, 242. 
Ignorance of Sataoes and of 
Town Arabs, 242, 343. Act 
to SodHTT, fonqej 
wards, 243, 244. - 
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titled to, former fears of, 244, i 
245; LoBD Bbougham, 245. 

— Improved, of Upper Classes, 

245, 247. —Of Tkachebs, 

GOVEBNMENT AlD ; KsLIOIOUS 

DiFFEBENCEs; Compromise, 245, 

246. National Schools, libra- 
ries and Lectures, 246. — Prac- 
tical, of Middle and Higher 
Classes, 246, 247. ^ College 
and other Examinations and 
Competitions, 247. — Of 
Women, 247, 248 

Emigration. See Capital, Colo- 
nies, Poor, Workmen, — recom- 
mended for Women, 231 

Enclosures, Encumbered Estates 
Acts. See Land 

England, see History, Artistic 
culture, — National Welfare, 
whence her greatness at Sea, 
72. — Advantages of position 
ofi 131, — Bank of. See Banks, 
CuBBENCT, Fluctuation, Notes. 
— ^Colonibs of. See Colonies, 
Trade. — Patriotism of. See 
Taxation. — No decline in the 
people of, 254 

Equivalent. See Labour, Value 

Ethyle, 69 

Exchanges and Balance of Trade. 
See Banks. — Chapter on, 207. 

— Par of, example Feancb 
and England, 207, 208, 209. 

— Course of; gold and silver; 
coin and notes ; no par in 
paper, 208, 209. — AreBAHTEB 
of money. — Buy and sell, 
209, 210 ; Credits balance ; Ee- 
mit balances, 210, 211 ; Balance 
OF TfiADE, false idea of what 
really is gain, loss on remittance, 

211, 212. Import of bullion when 
a loss ; real National Wealth, 

212, 213, 214. —Dealer in. 
Indirect and Abbiteation of, 
214, 215. — Influence o^ on 
Money Market, 215. — Opeea- 
TTONS in Foreign for profit not 

remittance, 215, 216. Demaxidoi 



Gold, for Cobn, Wab, National 
Cbedit, &c, 216, 217, 218. 
— Fallacy of nnifomi Mokbt 
OF, 218. Advantages of Dke- 
MAL notation, 218 

Excise, progress since repeal duties 
o^ 70. See Taxation 

Exhibition, National. See Artistic 

Culture ' 

I 

TIAIES. See Barter I 

Jl Farms, fsirming. See Land, 
Tenant 

Feudal Tenure ; Anolo-Saxoks; 
25 ; remarks on Selden, 25 , 

Fluctuations in prices and inMoney ' 
Market, panics, chapter on, 219; 
about eveiy ten years, 219, 220. 
— Diverse but alike in mift 
rise and fall, 219, 220. —Float 
on Cbedit, speculation mania, 
220, 221; Pbices far aboTS 
Values; the pmdent decoyed | 
at last, 221 ; bubble bursts, no 
property destroyed butToinfrrai I 
Panic, 221, 222; repeated salea^ I 
large Cbedit Cisculation, 222, ; 
223. Windbags, Bnxs of Ex- 
CHANOE, if paid would soon be 
checked, but ruinously benswed^ 
222, 223. Kepeated PAiLUias; 
bubble wealth worthless; real 
property ruinously depressed; 
scramble for money, 223, 22i 
Frequent £ill and frauds ci 
houses in good repute, 224, 23& 
Effect on Bank of Enolahd, 
caution, reduced Oubbenct, 225. 
Joint action of Capital can 
alone restore confidence, 225. 
Difficulty to fix right time ftr 
this, how to restore Cbedit, 225, 
226. Previous misery and nrin, 
foolish clamour against Bakk 
OF England, 226. How union 
would prevent this, 227. Folly 
of dupes, caution to men i 
business, 227, 228 

France. See Exchakgos. Evibof 
CN^idi^nsiousofLand. SeeL£HO> 
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Advantage of New Tariff. See 

Pbotbction 
Free Trade. Se» Protection 
Funds. See National Debt 
Furniture, American machines to 

make, 71 

GENOESE. See Ships 
Glass and Porcelain, manu&c- 
ture of, Sevres, Berlin, English, 
69, 70 
Glut in Trade, 174 
Gold and Silver, how reaUy enrich 
Nations, 27, 28, 139, 140. See 

BaKKS, CxTSBBNCY, ExCHikNGES, 

VAI.TJB AND Pbicb. — False 

prophecy, scarcity of, 176 
Government Expenditure. See 

Taxation 
Great Eastern. See Shipping 
Greek Colonies. Mentioned, 232 
Ghiilds and Partnerships. See 

Companies, Society 

HAMBURGH. See Hanse. 
— Baiol of. See Currency 

Hand, Hand Labour needs tools, 
10. See Machinery 

Hanse Towns, former power o^ 
134. — Now only HEimburgh, 
Bremen, Frankfort, and Lubeck, 
134 

Harbours, Harbour Dues. See 
Cities, Shipping 

History of England, early obscurity 
of, 24. Anglo-Saxons prepon- 
derate in, 24, 26. — Of Nob- 
man CoNQiJBST, 25. — Of Tax- 
ation, value of, 25. — Of Home. 
See Eoman 

Howard, John, prison reform, 236 

Hudson's Bay. See Company 

INCOME Tax, indirect taxes. 
See Taxation 
India. See Caste, Company, Manu- 
factures. — Increase of cotton 
from, since alter tenure land, 66, 
140 



Indolence of savage taibes, 51. 

— Of some Southerns, 252, 253 
Insurance, Maritime, some accoimt 

of, AvBBAGBS, 75, 76. — Im- 
portance of ; Undbbwbitbb, 
Policy, 76, 77. — Life and 
Fire Companies too often im- 
sound, 77. — About liability 
of Companies, 162. — Im- 
policy of taxes on, 266 

Insolvency. See Trade 

Interest, tendency in rate of to 
decline, 47, which tempts to risky 
investments, 47, 48. — Usubt, 
Pbofits, &c.. Chapter on, 49. 

— Legal rate of, how far useful, 
53. See CAPriAL, Usuby 

Inventions. See Chemistry, Ma- 
chinery, Manufactures, Patents, 
Peace, Professions, Ships, Steam. 

— Workmen should profit by 
their own, 121. — Probable 
future, 242 

Investment. See Banks, Capital 
Ireland. See Land, Wages 
Iron and Coal. See Machineby, 
Steam. — Importance of junc- 
tion of, 56, 57. — Beplaces wood, 
stone, &c., 70. — In Ships,. 
Gbeat Eastbbn, 77, 78 
Italy, commercial states of. See 
Cities. — Early commerce of, 
See Banks, Tbadb 

JACQUAED Loom and Electric 
Improvement o^ 62, 63 
Jews, earliest money lenders, 49, 
52, 53. — Bankers followed by 
LoMBABDS, &c., 195. See 
CmES 
Joint-stock Banks. See Banks. 

— Companies. See Companies 

LABOUR — Is means of all pro- 
gress, 5. — Origin of value, 8,9. 
— Measure of value,EQXJivALENT, 
9, 10, —Division of, 6, 7, 12. 

— Chapter on, 7. — Accumu- 
lated lioPBBTY and CAPrrAL, 1 3, 
16,17. AiLdTa3fflKSs:JA.lcscw»aw^ 
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ditto, 18, 14. See Gaittai^ 

ICl^CHXXBKT, WaGSS, WoBXXBN 

LaiicL SeeFBTmALTBKUBB^RiKT, 
Tbwaitt. — Original appropria- 
tion ot, 8, 23. — Sarfskoe Miras, 
BuiLDXKO ; Chapter on, 23, 26. 

— Landlord, Tsnant, Lord 
of Manob ; Bbitt, Bojrally, 26, 
and Chapter on, 30. -^Not 
Bonrce of all value, 28, 136. 

— CONTSTANCIKO O^ 29. 

- '— BviLDiKO, value of, 30, 135. 

— Acts for £nci.ost7bb and 
IhunrAGB o^ 33. — Laxd 
Tax, 39. — Does not pay all 
taxes, 40, 264. — English and 
foreign &rmiiig o^ compared, 

. 37,- 41. — Succession to, divi- 
rion and Pbucogsititubb, Chap- 
ter on, 41. — Fbancb and 
En^d, 41, 42. Evils of divi- 
sion, 42, 43. «— Evils of small 
holdings of, and Eitcumbbbbd 
Estates, Ibbland, 43; and of 
Ein'AiLS, and in Chancety, 43, 
44. Sir John BomiXT, 44. 

— In India, improved tenure 
o( 66, 140 

Laws. See Banks, Colonies, Com- 
panies, Com, Education, Land, 
Patents, Professional Classes, 
Protection, Shipping, Taxation, 
Trade, Usury, "Wages^ Workmen 

Leases. See Tenants 

Legal Bate of Interest. See In- 
terest — Tender. See Cur- 
rency 

LKABHiTiT, limited. See Banks, 
Companies, Insurance 

Licenses. See Protection, Taxa- 
tion 

liebig, saying o^ 67 

Life Boats. See Ships 

literature, extension of Nsws- 
PAFBits, 248. — QuaUty and 
quantity o^ 248, 249. Evil 
and antidote ; hopeful view o^ 
248. — Useful in greater de- 
mand, 249. — Ima|pji%*ive, 
249, 2S0 



Loans, jMntftte aad nalia 

Capital, National Debi 

Lombards, early buikers, 

Lord of Manor. See La 

Lubeck. See ELanse To-v 

Luxury. See Trade. — 

of variable, 20, 21, 265 

pends on proportion, 

of race and clime, 

— Eflfectsof; 263 

MACHINERY and M( 
Chapter on, 66. 
Stbam, 66, 67, 101, 10 
peal PfiomBrrED Expo 
60,108. — Ambiucan, 
ture, 71 ; and Boats, 7i 
Hand-Labots, Chaptc 
~ Is combined TooLg 
alone helpless, 41, 101. 
and tasks of, 102. - 
tion to self-acting, 102 
feet on labour of a qi 
time, 102. —Difference 
— FoUy of destroying, 1 
feet of change in on 
107. — Immensely 
trade, 97, 107 

Man, a gregarious anims 
Society 

Managers. See Banks, G 

Manorial Rights. See Lai 
Tenure 

Manufacturing Industry, 
on, 61. — Early in sm 
ings, 62. — Cotton, 
and weave, names of 
ventors, giant growth 

— rises from early inu 
of skilled foreigners, 
posed by violence, 63. 
ports now to lands ] 
raw material, 63, 64. 
tinual improvement in 
foreign taste of, 64. - 
Masks and designs of 
from piracy, 64, 66. - 
of Cotton for, Ambric 

% 66^ 66; large stocks 
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3f Land will inevease 
■om India, 67. — 8ome 
bowing growth o^ 67 
Compass has changed 
« and sailing, 72, 73 
nsnrance. See Insurance 
See Bart^, Money 
dMen. See Capital, Ma- 
Wages, Workmen 
rofession. See Proffes- 
lasses, Society 
Bierchandise. See Trade, 

ipter on working, 55. — 
npounds, &c., 57. — al- 
counterfeit> 59. — Early 
Damascus, Tolbdo, Mi- 
later English, 60. 
eh art in and plate im- 
61. See Gold, Ibon, 

SBT 

LOiir and swords. See 

I Gold, Iron, Land, Bent, 

— EngUsh and foreign 

)fitable, 29, 30, 61. — 

y English, and stream- 

ly by weight, then Com, 
- Common measure of 
17. — Difference be- 
loney and Cumu^CY, 
• Bullion, Coin, Notes, 
on, 185. See Cubbbncy, 

ling. See Banks, Capital 
ket. See Currency, Ex- 
Fluctuations 
See Protection 
^asil. See Frofesaons 



AL Debt and Loans, 
e of, 258. — At end 
259. — Lighter since 
ide, 259. — Eeduced 
Dn, 259; increased ex- 
), 259. — Should not 
to, 260. — Remarks 
ent of, 260. — Ab an 



inyestment, 47, 260. — Fo- 
reign insecure, 260. ~- Specula- 
tion in ftmds, 260. National 
Exhibition. See Autistic Cul- 
TUHH. — Fbosphbitt, tested 
by sulphuric acid, 57. — Not 
opposed to private interests, 282, 
283. — Wbalth, addition of 
private gains, 87, 139, 140, 212, 
213. National welfare and pro- 
gress. Chapter on, 279 ; old age 
of nations, 280. — Causes oi 
decline in, 280 ; endless strife, 
good with evil, 280, 281. — 
Means of real progress in, 281. 

— Future of British Empire, 
281 

Navy. See Peace, Professions, 

Ships, Taxation 
Navigation Laws. See Ships 
Newspapers. See Literature 
Norman Conquest. See Feudal 

Tenure, History, Land 
Notes. See CxTBBBNCT, Exchanges. 

— Pbivatb Bank. See Banks. 
— Bullion, Coin, Monhy, Chap- 
ter on, 185; first money a 
weight; Dbbasement, 185, 186 ; 
de&auds creditors, effect on 
prices, result of, 186, 187 ; coin- 
ers undetected, continued loss 
by, 187, 188 ; evils of Mixtubbs 
in currency; Aoio, 188, 189. 
— Earliest notes — inconvertible 
no payment, 189, 190. — Ex- 
changeable power of and cur- 
rency, 191. — Convertible keep 
at par, 191, 194. — Inconver- 
tible fedl till national bank- 
ruptcy, 192, 193. Real econo- 
my of currency, 193. — Fraud 
on creditors of inconvertible^ 
193. — are merely a kind of 
Babtbb; forgeries, 193, 194. 
— Fallacy of basing on Funds 
or fixed property, 194, 195 

OLERON, Shipping Laws of, T5 
Origin of Society, theorioa 
011,5 
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PALUSSY, BEBNABJD, his I 

JL porcelam, 70 

Panic. See flactnation 

Pantiflocrafly, folly of, 276' 

Par of Exchange. See Exchanges 

Partnerships. See Companies, 
Workmen 

Patent Laws, hardship q( James 
Watt, 64 

Payment. See Currency, Fluctua- 
tions 

Peace, and Wab, Chapter on, 267. 
Ettbofban armaments, 267 
idle standing armies, 267, 268 
defences of British Empire, 268 , 
effect on of modem dianges in 
war, Steam, &c., 268, 269 ; mili- 
tanr training, 269; our stores, 
skill, &c, supply want of num- 
bers, 269 ; Official Abusbs to 
be corrected, 269, 270 : Voltjn- 
TEBBS, 270. Kecur to old 
times of self-defence, 270, 271. 

— To use English Influbncb 
for, 271, 272 ; most heard when 
fiilly armed, 270, 271 ; suggest 
national agreementis to keep, 272 

Phcenicians. See Cities, Trade. 

— Colonies of, 232 

Piracy. See Ships 

Political Economy, define and de- 
scribe, 11. — Practical condu- 
fiions 0^ 282. — Importance of 
to rulers, 282 

Poor and rich, Chapter on, 273. — 
Our times tend to extremes o^ 
273; evil of loss of middle 
class, 273, 274, and of overgrown 
trade houses, 274 ; folly of Pan- 
TisocEACT, 276 ; rise of middle 
dass, 274, 276. Poob Rates, 
' remarks on old, 40, 276; im- 
proved, 276,277; out-door relief, 
276. — Best mode of relieving 
by work, 277, 278; workhouse 
children grow up paupers, should 
BMiGBATB, 278. Abuse of cha- 
rities, Mr. Peabod^s donation, 
279 
Population, fallacy of M.8LLt\iim«ii 



theoiy oi^ 96, 96 ; belonged to 

evils of protection, 96 
Porcelain. See Glass, Palissy 
Ports. See Cities 
Portuguese. See Cities, Ships 
Post Office, See Taxation. — Sat- 

iNOS Banks. See Banks, Capital, 

Workmen 
Prices. See Value, Currency, Fliw- 

tuations. Supply 
Primogeniture. See Land 
Prince Albert. See Artistic Culture 
Prisons, improvement o^ John 

Howard, 236 
Private Banks and Notes. See 

Banks, Currency, Notes 
Production, excess of injurious, 21, 

176 
Productive Classes, fallacy as to, 

18. All depends on proportion, 

19, 21 

Professions, origin and growth d, 
7, 17, 18. — Chapters on, 68, 
233 ; strife of mind and matter, 
18, 233; union of theory and 
practice, 234. — Rbligiovs; 
should be practical, 234, 235. 
— Mbdical, sanatory measoreS) 
workmen's dwellings, 237; treat* 
ment of tropical disease, 237, 

238. — Lboaxi, origin of oar 
laws; delay and oost^ 230^ 
239; now improved by Loss 
Bbovoham, Sib S. Bomillt, I 
Bbntoam, B. Montaotx, 239; 
severity of old Cbimikai. Laiw^ 

239, perhaps too much relaxed, 
239, 240. — MiLiTABT, abnees 
of yet but half reformed, 240, 
241. Official incanadty, 
always too late, 240, 241. — 
Scientific, now practical, 241, 
242; great discoveries in oar 
times, and more yet to come, 242 

Profit See Cost^ Interest 
Property in Capital, Land, &t, 
Chapter on, 14. — Equalisation 
of a &llacy, 16, 127, 842, 841 
See Cafttal, Labovb. — Tax. 
^^ TikXAnon 
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Protection. See ColonIbs, Cobn 
Laws, Hachinebt, Shifpino, 
UsxTBT. — To Tnannfactores, 
remarks on, 60, 63, 76. — Re- 
sisted foreign workmen, 63. — 
Fbbb Tbadb and restrictions. 
Chapter on, 145. Monopo- 

UES, LiCENSBS, FbOHIBITIONS, 

145, 146, 147 ; origin in reyenne, 
145; old error as to profit of 
trade, 146, 147. — First com- 
plaint of in home monopolies, 
146. — Given up by Queen 
Elizabeth, 147. —Traces of 
yet remain, 147. — FaUa^ of 
foreign ideas of our, 148. — Rea- 
sons why it dw2ur£9 industry, 
149, 150 ; fallacy of nursing in- 
fant trade, 150. Each nation 
has its own advantages, 150, 
151. Fbbnch Treaty, R. 
OoBDiiN, 151. — Fallacy of de- 
fence of for war, 152. — Causes 
Smuoglino and evils o^ 152. 
Fallacy of reciprocity theory, 
153. — Removal of, no wrong 
to individuals, 283 

EATES. — Poor: see Poor. 
I — Highway, &c., remarks on, 
40,41 
Reasoning correctly, rules for, 3 
Religious Teachers. SeeEducation, 

Professions 
Rents, Royalties, Tithes, Rates, 
and Tolls, Chapter on, 35. De- 
fine rent, not as many writers, 
35, 36; why, 36, 37; our defini- 
tion, 37. — Various kinds o^ 37. 
— ^Tend to equal rates, causes dis- 
turbing, 37, 38 ; RoYALTiBS, 39 ; 
average profit of Minbs, 39. 
TiTHBS commuted, 39. Land 
Tax, 39, 40 ; Poob and High- 
way Ratbs and Tolls, 40 ; fal- 
lacy that land pays all tazes^ 40, 
41, 264 
Rich and Poor. See Poor 
Roads, Railways, Canals, &c., 80, 
81, 82. Bbindlbt and Tbl- 






FOBD, 81. — Rail, Electric 

THLBOItAPH, StBFHBNSON, BbU- 

NEL, and Locke, 81, 82. —Rail 
take old Cabavan routes, 82. 
See Rates 

Roman HiErtoiy; revolutions in, 
firom private debts, 52. — Roads, 
80, 81. — Remains in England, 
buried, 132. — Colonies. 
Mentioned, 232 

Romilly, Sir John. See Land. — 
Sir SamueL See Professions 

Russia frees serfe, 89 



SALE. See Barter 
Savage Tribes. See Educa- 
tion, Society. — And civilised, 
Chapter on, 4. — Indolence of, 
causes stagnation, 13 

Savings Banks. See Banks, Capi- 
tal, Workmen 

Saxon and Norse People, great 
sailors, 72. See Anglo-Saxon 

Schools. See Artistic Culture, 
Education 

Selden, John, remarks on tenure 
of land, 25 

Serfe. See Workmen 

Settlement of Accounts. See 
Currency, Fluctuations 

Shareholders. See Companies 

Sharework. See Wages 

Sheffield outrages, 113 

Ships, Roads, Railways, &c., 
Chapter on, 71. Celts and 
Anglo-Saxon, 72. — Coasted 
before compass, 72, 73. — Ge- 
noese, Pobtuguese, Spaniards, 
Dutch, English, Ahebican, 
73. Navigation Laws, 74; 
Ditto repeal, 75. — Bad 
English formerly built; why; 
now improved, 74. Olebon, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, gave 
us maritime laws, 75. — Steam 
and Ibon, Great Eastern, 
77, 78. — In divisions, a 
feilure, 78. Ambbican Boat- 
BUiU>iNG]naehui«rjA^. \assart 
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«Bd Habboub dues, 79. 
Wbickimo and Lifb-Boats, 79, 
80. Knowledge of storms, 
and Habboxtss of Khfuob, 80. 
Sappression of Pnti^CY, 80. 
8eelN8i7iuNCB, OmBS 
SQyer. See Gold 
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Ovum-, 1I.A. fcp. Hvo, ai. 

ETeuinfflUNiTestiant; or, Bainplei 
from iSe Lootiiro-ItooiP. EdJleS by 



Chrilt'a BneyelopiBdia of Arohi. 
*-Dture, HbtorlMl, •"—-"--' - = 



HamiltDD.^JlenuQiMGiio 



Hare (Aiolideacon),^— The life 

i wlfh''B'iplanuL."Sr'ArcM?i;^n 

Earford.-^iife of KichaelAngel o 

MeauAn of EJuvoDarala, lUpbul. and 
VltioriiiMoniui. BjJohxB.HisboU). 



Illnitratloiii, Architectural and 
Pictorial, of Ihe Ucniua s( Micliael 
-inirelD BnonwToll. WSttiDmctWam 
of ilie PlatM, bv tlia CuniiQeiiSotB 

CABnri; C.lt.Coc>:BBKI.i,EBti-B-i.. 

«n d J. 6. HiBFOHD. Bbci., 11 .C.I..> .B..? 

Solid 78b, «d. haJfhounQ. 



mW BDinORR 

Harty Hiaower'a Stable Talk 
(ind TnblD Tult : utj^ Spcplncloa Sn 
vols. Svo. Wrtr^t,'2li. '" 

Han7 Eieover.— The Xnntiiig- 
Hariy HUover. — frootioal 



Hasgall.— AdnlteTatiosB Detect- 



Dr.Eatinll'B&utoryaftheBri- ', 

DeHiT)i)U™?°of th?^mnii£»° ul ■ 
IHotomsjvie. S Tola, ^vo. with lOt 

OoL Eawker'i Inatnuttiani ta 

lV.L.l£i.wKHa. Witli'portrali.Pl'iiM; 

Haydn's Book of Dignitiei : ; 
CaDtainlnKltollsofthsOBlciilPciwD' | 
aiiea of IhB llritfah Bmnlps, Cirtl, Bp ' 
detisaclcsl, Judicial, JfUitary, Haiil, 
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Hayward. — Biographical and 

Critical EsBays, reprinted from Re- 
views, with Admtions and CorrectionR. 
By A. Hatwabd, Esq., Q.C. 2 Tols. 
8vo. 2ia. 

Hensman.— Handbook of the 

Constitation : Being a short aooount 
of the Rise, Progress, and Present 
State of the Laws of England. By 
Alfbed p. HBirsxAK, Barrister-at. 
Law. Fcp. 8vo. 48. 

Sir John Herschers Outlines of 

Astronomy. Filth Edition, revised 
and corrected to the existing state of 
astronomical knowledge ; with Plates 
andWoodcute. 8vo. ISs. 

Sir John Hersohel'B Essays 

from the Edinburgh and (iuarterlj/ 
Beviewt, with Addresses and other 
Pieces. 8vo. 18s. 

Hill. — Travels in Pern and 

Mexico. By S. 8. Hill, Esq., Author 
of 2Wvwel9 in Siberia^ Sec, 2 vols, post 
8vo. 21s. 

Hinchliff. — Summer Konths 

among the Alps: With the Ascent of 
Monte Rosa. I^Teob.W.Hiitchlivf, 
6arrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hind. —Narrative of the Cana- 
dian Red River and Assinniboine and 
Saskatchewan Exploring Expeditions: 
With a Description of the Physical 
Geography, Geology, and Climate of 
the Country traversed. By Hbitsy 
Youlb Hind, M.A., P.R.G.S., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Geol^zy in 
Trinity College^ Toronto ; in ChEU-ge 
of the AssinniDome and Saskatchewan 
Exploring Expedition. With Mapa 
and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 
8vo. [Jtut re€tdy. 

Hints' on Etiquette and the 

Usages of Society : With a Glance at 
Bad Habits. New Edition, revised 
(with Additions) by a Lady of Rank. 
Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Hoare. — The Veracity of the 

Book of Genesis : With the Life and 
Character of the Inspired Histoiian. 
By the Rev. William H. Hoajui, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 8vo.9s.6d. 

Holland.— Medical Notes and 

Reflections. By Sir Hbitby Holland, 
M.D., F.R.S., &c.. Physician in Ordi- 
nary to the Queen and Prinoe-Conaoxt. 
Third Edition, Svo.lSa, 



Sir H. Holland's Chapters on 

Mental Physiology, founded chiefly on 
Chfwters contained in Medical Note* 
ana R^fleetioTU. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Hooker's (Sir W. J.) Popular 

Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens of 
Kew. With many Woodcuts. 16mo. 6d. 

Hooker and Amott^s British 

Flora; comprising the Phtenogamons 
or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. 
Seventh Edition, with numerous Fi- 
gures illustrative of the Umbelliferous 
Plants, the Composite Plants, the 
Grasses, and the Ferns. 12mo. withl2 
Plates, 148. : with the Plates coloured, 
price 21s. 

Home's Introduction to the 

Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. Tenth Edition^ re- 
vised, corrected, and brought down to 
the present time. Edited t)v the Rev. 
T. Uabswbll Hobnb, B.D. (the 
Author); the Rev. JoHir Atbb ; and S. 
Pbiobaux Tsbsbllbs, LL.D. With 
4 Maps and 22 Vignettes and Facsi- 
miles. 4vols.8vo.£S.18s.6d. 



Home.— ^Ah Compendious Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Bible. By 
the Rev. T. Habtwxll Hobkb, B.D. 
New Edition, with Maps, Ac 12mo.9s. 

Hoskyns.— Talpa ; or, the Chro- 
nicles of a ClayFarm : An Agricultural 
Fragment. By Ckavdos Wbxk 
HosKTir8,Esq. Fourth Edition. With 
24 Woodcuts from Designs by Gbobgb 
Cbuikbhaitk. 18mo.Si.6d. 

Howard.-* Athletic and Gym- 
nastic Exercises. With 64 Illnstra- 
tions, and a Description of the requisite 
Apparatus. By Johk H. Howabd. 
16mo. 7s. 6d. 

Hewitt— The Children's Tear. 

By Mabt Howitt. With Four Illus- 
trations. Square Idmo. 5b. 

Howitt. — Tallangetta, the 

Squatter's Home : A Story of Austra- 
lian Life. By William Howitt. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 188. 

Howitt. — Land, Labour, and 

Gold ; or. Two Years in Victoria : With 
Visit to Sydney and Van Diemen'a 



V WOSKB IXS XBW XDrrNOS 



ScBiH UluiRulTa of SMkliK PiBuei 
In IngU^HtMayuidPonn. With 
ttwat BO Wood BnnrtTliigi . JVncEiN- 

VnUaB HowUf ■ Boy*! Cmm- 

Godntr* Boj.irntUn by hlmwlf : u- 
WbUIng ^Oit^miemaKt, Mmnw, 
wid PnnaHa of Chlldm to Uh Coui- 
Dr. WttbUWoodml*. Fop.»ni.«i. 

WlUism Howitt'i Bml Ufa of 

■ncliBid. WMi WoDdmta b* Bmkk 
■oTimiuiiii. I[e<UiimSTD.W 

The AbW Haa'B Tcirk on Qie 

Tbu*" Tn»(l inil KnMaDca In Chlm. 
PHpla'i BdlUsn, villi i Woedcct 
lUBitntlDU. CnnraafD.Bh 

Hndm'i Szeontor'i SvUe. 

N#w ud ImitFored Edlttcn f wlti the 
SlBtntei #nH4ffl, Bikd Un JndleU] 
DtdilMU prammml iIiub Uib lut 
■dlUoD, Inavvontad. Fov.»n>.(a. 
End»on'( Plun Diiwtioiu &r 
iffcHjij Will* in unftiDiltT with Iha 
Lwr. %ir Edition, onRoM nd tb- 
TJnd ^ tiiB AnttaDTi imdvnniHUj 
lllnMiiMbTepHiliMUOtlVUliooD- 
talMiw nna Tarlatln of BnuUi, 
■ItalfotMnfCuHjiidlcUUideeldHi 

Bndioa tmA Seansd?'* Awant 



Homboldt's Casmoi. Ti:aiudated, 

wiUltha Anthor'i ouUlortlT, bi Mrs. 
Buun. Vau. i. and Tl. loaiti. 
Hdf'B-Cnnni «ch.Hi>Hl , Sa. Sd. racli, 



Hnmboldt'i A«p«cta of Hatnta. 



on Ught ia 

a PboUnfElc 

PrOCMBtL 8VO.10O.M. 

Simtcr.^ Introductum to tlie 

illable u NtnUlieB aTruU or 
HUtoiJal Eimti, ConwiiaiUlaia, 
Endeaco, Omcljil Doconuuiti^ imd 
Qanenl-OcmpHiUon; Wlchnmiunim 



Wdtoni Afrlu 1 mtb ■ SaxMcollw 

1>nniriBritiM AT ThAb nn »h£w-^- b> 



lUe'i m&tf m Shootiw, FU- 

iBB.te, botb on Boa akd Lmnd,Bl ; 



Mn. JomMon'a Tm LMtana m 



itri4»«ip. Nair EdlUon. Pqi.li. 

Kr*. Junwon'a bgnida of th« 

IT Ettliiiiga ul npnrdi ofiao Wooil- 
cuU, eiQl«.»qu»Kcrown8io.M<.«d. ( 

Tta. JamMoa'i Laganda d flia | 

Chilttlm Art. Soeoid^SlSaru' 



Iba. JuDMOn'i TiawouJi of tti 

Hidoiuu, u i n jjunui& j to ChAlbii ' 
Art. ,S*wndE^abiLane«tM«ilir- i 
WTitd^ ""JiWa^ifaynaMaWBci ' 



SWiin ; wltb Etddnci ad Woo 
Crom 9to. pri»lA. 

Jaanemet'i Chroiulaay tea • 1 



tilt Crutioa of tha WoAdto tW wd ot 



Parablai of Obt \ 

%>.Sto. a]/jiiiiuiat«Banad«nvi-. 

•r ato. bound In monoM.lif BiKite]. 






EDBUKOID BT IdXaiCAN, < 



BmIlop Jeremr Tftyln** Estire 

WoAi : WlUi Lift by Biibop HnsB. 
BnlHd uid DoinoUd tr Bu Bcv. 
G.P.Edu. NowanqUieliiWTali. 
Sto. pii« Ua. U. etch. 

EsBtf ■ Wanderinn of ul ArUit 

Bud OrwoiwUiroiiih the Hnd»ini'i Bur 
CoiiM^iaiT^ TemtoTT, md iMd Mgwi. 
With Mh. mmtnaaiB tn Caloon. 
Dd Wood £ii|i iif kufi. Std^Sb. 



EeniUe. •— Ttie Saxon* In Eng- 

lud : A. HiltOT of tlu EuiUlh Ctn- 
monirHllh tm Ibe Conqneat. B; J.ll. 



Kiith JohBiton's Bletleauny of 



Baa«I of the 

PAOSJ.', fc^ 

Bqun poftSlo. Ti. U. 

Eirb? and Spenoa'B lutrodaDtioe 
to eulomnlocy; or, BlemaoM of llie 
Nltaml HIafmy ofllianU: CompTil- 



itf ». IfTbem&tloii.liiflldnflt, 
I Edilim, with >□ Apiien- 



A. lAift TonT TOnnd Konta 

Rou; vilbVMIitotlHltiilliiiViIWn 
or AniiiMa, HuWmii. CiBiU(n.8aiu, 
Lvi, cbsUuit. Aortt, utdOm*. with 
Mip, 1 lUnatmaoiu from Skttnlia hr 
IIr%.Biniiird,udBWootatt>. PtA 



LftthaUp "^ TIlo EngJifik Lou- 

t'XS., Ute Pro(H»T of the ^ulbh 
Luigiuin Id UoiTenltr College, Lon- 
don. FoiiiUiEdltioii. t rdjlio. £». 

9t. Lftflum'a Handloek of th« 

En^tah Lmrnan Ibr Uw Dh of 6Vl- 
doDU orihe UnfTenlllH ud HlRher 

Kn. H. Laft BsmaiU of Ho- 

tunl EMinr I or, Hiit PrincJiilH of 
Zooloty I CcMuprlniis tl» PriiiaplH of 
CJaHfflcHUDn, lat«npfliHd with udiu. 



rt, th« CTiUn FMM, Uie T 



tlio ifiDd)«l Open. 



t»wt u> einlilii tlie lit 
tiooB of IHrdeiUDg upon 
OnjDnde. WUhMWoode 

Dr. Jolm Undley's Introdnetion 
toBotnr. New GdlMon. oMi owrto- 
ttone Hul eocloiu AddlHou. t vali. 
«To.*iai PMh end Wtndnits, au. 



Katand Oidm ; oootaiidiig Tiecidiiie a 
or noWMtBE Pluta, F^ »ta. ei, 

Lfanraod'a AstiiologU Oximi- 

oruliiilTeflarDB^ameLiulliaB poet' 
leli UniiBniin OwndiiutBm " — '- 
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London'! Eneyclopodu of Agri- I Lord KMwnlaj'B KiB^uiMnii 

cnttan: CoaivMnK (bs Theorj uid Writinn; eoiDpiltlDg tail Ccotjrlba- 

PncUo at (be TulniUcin, TruHlto, tloiu U JMffM't QurUrlv VaaadK. 

LiTiiig-ool. Impmement. mi Xir ArtlolH loni^ud to Oh KaiDlnnH 

lugenwnt or Luded PropntT. luid of I Bsrlen not Inoliidtd In tal* OrUtaU 

Ihfl ColLlTalAcni ind Eamiomy of the and jncAlHcaJ Emartt Blcvnphill 

Aninul mnd Vaa^tilile ProduDtloiiB of I writWn f« tlw Sncf^apodla Mean- 

Agrknltiin. With 1,10D WcudaiU. nJHi.lllHaUiiimiuI'aaiHiiiidliualp- 



! Landon'sEnoytlDpitdisofFIanti: 

I ComiirlMlnd; uia SpodOa C^unctor, 

I>H«lptkn, Cuttim. HiMory.Anilliia- 



' London'i Hortni BritMmleni ; 

or. Caulogde of bU thi PluU finndin 
OnUBrtuln. Nn EdlUou, comcUd 
by Kn. Lonxn. Sia. 11b. 6d. 

; Mn. Londos') Ludj*! Conntcr 
Compinlonj or, How lo Enjor b 
Countrr Life BKtloniU}'. Fcp, Rio. ^. 

Hri. London's Amatanr G«t- 

"lonthW Gollle to 
— sd kod doDQ in ft 
o.Woodait»,J».8d. 

1070*1 Art of Cleuiiiif , Djang, 

ScmriBg,ma Flniahlng on tbe 

apprond Engllab ani FreiHh MaI 
BeliiRPractloal ' -— •- " 



Lord KaoanlsT'i HlitOTT of Bw- 

lud from tli* AeceHdon of Junau. 
I4ew £dS(loD of tiiA ATM Pour TohmiBi 
of the OcUto, EdJUon, mtwd nd 



lord KmsoUt'i Oritieal uid 

HWortal l^^oonMbnt^JO TH 




Oardeq. Crown 8vi 



liiR finf Add jFtndDV CvrCoiiu, Carwu, 

Lowe. — Central India dnring 

raLiTB of Opn^tlonA of Vba BrlllAh 
ForcHfromtheSappKuLonofMuUny 
Hot onder Utiac-Qeaer^ S\v HuQH 
RosR, &Cr1i,, Ac., and Bri^ler Sir 



/ Xowsdei'iEn^nee^iHtaiUwot, 

«it)Iifn1UK Ihe Fiindtdu vMCh itiooU 
Sulde tha TanoB EnnnHi In t^ Con- 
slmotionof Machinery, irtttittrt MM* 
earr RdI«, Proportloiu, WB& 1a,tAw. 






LordMwanlay'g layi of Axdsnt 

lamo. «i« iL H. olotli{ or lOi. 6d. 
bound la morocco. 

Lord MManlay' I Layt of AndMt 

Bmie. WJlh mimtrUlOM, Or^jul 



^t Hon . Lord Uxoioi. 



Mae Donald. — Vlthin and 

mthout; A DrimUlo Poem. Bt 
SIllieiMi.cD0SUJI. F<3>.BTa.U.«d. 

Vm Dongall. ^ Tlia ntooij of 
"^ vc ^k^mtfAJj/dht QmntroiuBzHmEdfl 



[ LOMSIUir, SBBBM, 1 



Hm DoDsall.^-The Campaigni [ HartbUBn. — StndiM of Chiis- 

of Hualtal, Bmnged and crltdallr tianl^ : A Serin of M«lnal Fipen, 
ooDHidend, upmit^ ffir tiie use of Hta- ddw int c<Alected. or ff ev. By Javkb 

dentAofMUlurr BLitoFT. BvLt.-<3ol. I HAaTuriAU. Crawn Sro. 7i. «. 

F.L,1(i.DDouaiu. Pon Svo. 71. Cd. I 



Bit JamM KMUubuh'* Hlitorj 
ofEDKlBBdfromtbeBATUen Tlm«t<i 
ItM Ibul Eitabllihment otlht BetOnn- 



■artiiiran. — Hymiu tor tli« 

OuliUiin Chorch and Home. Col- 
IMedtuid editedby JiHuMiBTiHSKr. 



cloth, or li.Bd.TDUi: ui J 



KutinMn.— MiicellkiiiM: Com- 

Bjr JUIU HUTIIIUU. 



Kansdoi'i Bdeiitifia and Lite- 

niT TreuniT : A new and wpalar 
EiuTclopBdliiot Sdence and the BellM- 
'-"-1; tadudlng aU Bcancbeg of 



Tbonu)dily 
rvctions ana 



un tottialilWaDinibllriwd tDuSI 
ooMillIdnc Um lite ConuMRial Tnab' 
wltb Fiaiin, the Hew TiUUan "liM, 
Aa.pilula.M. 

H'Cnllooh'* DiBtiCFiiuy, G«o- ^"uw 

inphlcal. StuinJcal, and HMoclia], reviled Ei 

if Oii^iulDDB GouuUlee, FlM», und AddlUoiii. c^.,."'"-*™. 
ntooiHlNatural Olijecte la the World. 

Wimeitoi-. jToi..8vo.a3^ Xaaadm'i BioKraphieal Ttm- 

„ , _ '. ^ I loiTi ooniliUngcdrileniMn.Sknchei, 

HsfniTe. ■• Borne; iti Enler udbrieCNMifBiof atmreikHnEmU 

uiditilnBltutione. ByJOHUPiimou neul PeriMii rf All Agee and NaUoni, 

irfjn rnw ]tt,p, stooni .Bd^fon, eo- from tbe Earlleel Penod of Ulalory : 

Urged. Poet8vo.H)«.W. " ' 1-..™— ...-. 

Kn. ICarMt's ConTerwUou on 

NatmnlPliikwiDhy.inwhicb UHBle- 
plained. Wllb Si Platea. FcplllTO, 



KanuileT'* Treanu; of SnoW' 

iBdmanaLlbTKTofKeftironM: 0«n- 
grlSng an KngUsh mationarr and 
uramnUT, ■ Uolveiaal t^aietlcer, a 






Hanndar'i Traamr; of Katoral 

HiatoTT; or.aFopiilBr I^ctioDarj &f 
Aninul*d Nature; In wUch Uie 



Kanhman's IdIO of Oenaral 

Baiilodi.— Memolnot Hajor-aacnl 
BlrHsnrrHnelook,K,C.B. ByJimr 
Cuii fiusmuE. With rortntt. 



,, . , ardiBra- \ -lartM^ tA\iABiaoii«^iflsn™^«^ ■■-;-;> 

hradng Oie Hilton of the genm^an trrtne ol ftia *™i»t^^^5SSi!'S™.- 







;diUoa. roctSm.' 



MollhBnna'i Duu? of a Jonr- 
{ Mooie.— The Power of the S«al 



Uoore-^han and hi« XotlTM. 



James Monlgoniery' 


PoeUeU 


;SKi.~'Jas.i' 


ip.^i 



iBBpecMnafaliuBU, PortSytlt.tW. 

Komiiig; Clondt. B; the Anther 

ofTlirXflinmmarUfe. SwmdBdl- 

Kaiton'i AKrienltQial Hand- 

buidrr : Codiprljbu D^ry tiuttatluL 
Food of IhtT Cow: MiDr; Battrri 
CheaK: Otaatl Muiii«cii>eDC: C>1- 
tadu of DaSlr DiliT OpenlloDB i Aii- 



Hoiele^.^Astro-Theolog? . 

ffiMrj;'4c TcprSTO. (a. 6d. 



HoMley'i Heehftnloal ?riiicipleB 



Kemoiri and Litteii of tbe late 




coob CfhunCry^ uid tb« IndoiCry, Cam- 
merCt PolEllcaL Inflitutloiu, and CWil 

1,DOO otlur WmdmU. 'sio.ODi. 

Seale.^Xlie Cloiing Scene ; or, 



Vennan.— The Scope aod Ka- 
LEcnntES ua essatb on vsi- 

VEBSITirsnBJSCTS. 



Ogilrie.— The Uattar-Bnilder'B 

Plin; or. Die Pri.idpl™ ot Orsmtc 



DelMrn. — The DiioovBry of the 

.■^"tnpUln BBUlllI) Obhoib,' 
TtirdTDdilUm! wllh Portrair, 

ProfeiHT Dwan'i LeetDree on 



tiffat^r, OpUin Ik 




till Hortli-Wtat PuBct. Xv>STa.Ii. 

7Mk(, FUMI, and 0lMian: k 

■ ■ ■ " ■ HembH of 

TiinOtft BmUoii (t)M MM), Mm- 



syss.'S. 



's-gsasfis 



Tha Tomth Sdltton of FMfei, noun, 
and Olnoian, with S cDlQIiiM HIh^ 

FeeL— Skstcli of the Life and 



Pisua'a Art *t FaxfaBWrr. t'i 

HeUmdB of Obt^nlns the Odonn at 
Fl mUi w ith IniDaSonnfti tbg Xi- 

TlMgm, DuiMMm. Pa^Simi^ an- 
mMqim KiteBKl Snip, AiLgudu 
AppnittE on tk* OdoDn of FIokki, 



(Thnle), Aialat at Jmmanbm if Br. 

Atlwm. Cdtte^aUhMataaudwiie 
-mnU Df herUfh ndWlM^htiy 
.. HinrjBD, E^., 0.0. wlOi • 
'ortralt Df Un. PlniLiiDd HI mgtu- 
ig from > Fliture t? BoRUth. 

Dr. Fareira's ZlementB of Hate- Htt.^Sow to Eiew 0«]d Beei : 

ria HedlcB and Therapentici. Ttittd A ooDipIKe GuldA to Qu Art of Bn«- 

fUtTwn. eoluved and ImpTtrred ttoBL big Ale, Blttor Ato, Table Ale, Blown 

the Auihor'i KMertiila by A. B. Til- SlDat, Paii«. wd Tutle Baer. To 

Loi. M.D., and O. O. Riis, U.D. wbloh an addid PnoUal IniDBMiui 



IwdLight.Wpattnigaai^cBiroon of Malfn. nr tho Ordm- ot tbe Banltal 

FcmIwI'r HlmmtM a Phyriw. ! Powtll.— JSwi^ioiitt* ^lirit ol i 

- - -■" ths IndncUvs PhiloMplly. U>* OnltJ I 

ofWscldi.audtbaFhmiaaiilutofCkBa- . 
CloD. By the ]toT. Bum- Tomu. 
ILA^&o.CiowiiBio.'n'oadcDtNllB.U. 
Fhilliw's Elementary Introdno- ', , „ „ . ^. .^ _,.. . 
Hon w MinaraioEy, A Naw BdMon, I PowelL — Chnstiaiiity wlthont 
wilh exUsalve AKentiau aoA AdiU- I Judalnn : A Bacond Barlea of Eeaura 
Hoi", tiyH.J.B»ooiB,?.R-B.,Y.a.3A\ o --■"-■■--•"'—"-—' --.._»-_ 
md».H.MrLi,iii,»Li.^T.Q.a.T»\iii\ " 
uumanjiuWoodcnu. Poal a^o.lB*. 



Sol», hi B. Wi»r. With Waer 
aodWoodcnli. 3 Tob. (cp. Sro. 31i 
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Powell.«^Tlie Order of Nature 

considered in reference to the CSaims of 
Revelation : A Third Series of Essays 
(« the Unity of Worids and of Natere. 
By the Bev. Binva Powbll, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. ISs. 

Power. — Virginia's Ha&d : a 

Poem. By MiiBGUBBiTS A. POWXB. 
Fcp. 8vo. 58. 

Fyeroft.— The CoUegian'e Guide; 

or, Recollections of College Days : Set- 
ting forth the Advaiitages and Temp- 
tatums of a University fidocation. By 
theRev.J.PxCBOFr,B.A. fcp.Svo.Cs. 

Pycroft's Course of English 

Beading; or. How andWhftt to Read : 
Adaptea to every taste and capacity. 
With Literary Anecdotes. Fcp. 8vo.Ss. 

Pycroft's Cricket-Field ; or, the 

Science and History of the Gome of 
Cricket. Third Edition; Plates and 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo, 5s. 

Qnatrefages' Bambles of a Na- 
turalist on the Coasts of France, Spain, 
and Sicily. Translated by £. C. Ozib'. 
2 vols, post Svo. l&B. 

Thomas Baikes^s Journal from 

1831 to 1847: Comprising Remini- 
scences of Sodal and Political Lift 
in London and Paris during that pe- 
riod. Kew Edition, complete in 2 vols, 
ciown. Svo. price Izs. 

Bamsay.— >The Old Gladers of 

North Wales and Switzeriaad. gyA. 
C. Rausay, F.K.S. and QS, With 
Map and U Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. 
price 4s. 6d. 

Bich^s Dictionary of Boman and 

Greek Antiquities, with nearly 2,000 
Woodcuts representing Oldects from 
the Antique. Forming an lllnstroted 
Cranpanion tothe Latin Bictionary and 
Greek Lexicon. Second and dieaper 
Edition. Post Svo. 12b. 6d. 

Horsemanship; or, the Art of 

lUdiag and Managing a Horse, adapted 
to the Guidance of Ladles and Gentle- 
men on the Road and in the Field : 
With Instructions for Breaking'jn Colts 
and Toung Horses. By Captam Rich- 
ABDCtoK. late of the 4th Light Dragoons. 
With 5 Plates. Square orown Svo. 14b. 



Biddle's Household Prayers for 

Four Weeks : WitlTadditional Prayers 
for Special Oeoasions. To which is 
appended a Coarse of Soriptiure Read- 
ing for Every Day in the Tear. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Biddle's Complete Latin-English 

and £o«Ii8h-Latin Dictionary, for the 
use ofCollMfes and Schools. ifmoEdir 
tion, revised and corrected. Svo. 21s. 

Biddle'f Diamond Latin-English 

Didionary. A GKiide to tiie Meaning. 
QoalilT, and right Aceentuation or 
Latin Classical Words. Royal 82mo. 4b. 

Biddle's Copious and Critical 

Latin-English Lexicon, founded on the 
German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. Wil- 
liam Freond. Post 4to. 81s. 6d. 

Bivers's Bose-Amatenr's Ooide ; 

containing ample Descriptions of all 
the fine leading variety of Roses jregu- 
larly classed in their respective Fami- 
lies 1 their History and Mode of Culture. 
Smh Edition. Fcp. Svo. 8s. 6d. 

Dr. E. Bdhisson^s Greek and 

English Lexicon to the Greek Testa- 
ment. A New Edition, revised and in 
great part re-written. Svo. 18s. 

Mr. Henry Bogers's Essays se- 
lected firom CtHitributions to the Edirt^ 
fmrgh Revtew, Second Edition, with 
Additions. 8 vols. ftp. Svo. 21s. 

Samuel Bogers^s Becollections 

of Personal and Conversational Inter- 
course with Fox, Burke, Grattau, Per- 
son, Home Tooke^ Talleyrand, Erskine. 
Scott, Lord Grenville, «»fKl the Duke of 
Wellington. Steond WMkm, Fcp. 
Svo. 5e. 

Dr. Boget^s IJhesanms of Eng- 
lish words and Phrases daseifled and 
arranged so as to ftdlitate the Expres- 
sion of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Compoeition. Ninth Edition, revised 
and unproved. Crown &n>. lOs. 6d. 

Bonalds's Fly-Fxsher*s Entomo- 
logy: With coloured Representation 
of the Natural and Artificial Insects, 
and a fow Ohservations and Instruc- 
tions on Trout and GrayUns Ft&bAsx^. 



SKW WOKSB AKS mW XDITI0II8 



Sowton't DolMtaT: A Serie* of 

(umpleU DetiUH, OdUIih of DelntH. 
lofbTiaaUon. Fcp. 9vq^ 6a. 

Dr. C. W. BiumU'* LUs of Cudi- 

lul HmofUitl ; with u jQtrodnoloT? 
MdModnn. Wtlb Portnlt'uid Fio 



Uohh uid > Pin^t'of HiirEcUiniael- 
PennlMk, Port Sto. 10». W. 

SchimnelFstminok'i (Hxn.) 8b- 

lect Vtmoln of Fort Royal. FiflA 
EdtliOR. miud, Af.biCdHUTEiB. 



*enuliuk. 






8cliiiain«lFeiuiiiiek'i (Mn.) Sa- 
iled UlulDEt on HanireiUUDDB oTGod 
lotheSoLlorMiiii with Thoimhtt on 

Jerts. Edited brC, g/Hihiih: with 
Preriu«bTUialtsv.Ilr.Biii,iE. Poit 
8vQ. 10.. *a. 



Uie avUlHC^, RsUglaa, Lt&ntu^ 
triUiMdbrC. lI.WiiaoB.M.AVrln. 



BM&nt (Dr.)-~Pni]eetUa Wmk 

BAJtoii. PottSvriWoodcutB.ei.M. 
fieaior.^oiimal kept in Torkay 



B«wbU (Klu).— Now Editioii of 



AUY HERBERT St.U. 

QERTRUDB Sa.«d. 

The EARL'S DATJOHTER . . ae. 6d. 
Tbe EXPERIENCE ori,IFE..la.6d. 

CLEVE HALL S>. U. 

IVORS, or tie TWO CooaiHB J>.6d. 
KATHARINE ASHTON ....Si. Gd. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL ..S>.Od. 
LANBTON PARSONAGE ..tg.«d. 



HiitaiT of tits Eatly Chnieh: 
from Ihe FIrit PreachlnB o( the Oopel 
lotheCouadlorNlcea. lSiDo.te.e3. 

Bfllf-Eiftmination liefoie Confii- 

tlDDBtDrConflrpifUloti-Day. S2mo.li.Ad. 
Stsdingi for a Month pr«pm- 



Baadingi for evBryS&ymLant: 
Compiled from the Wtitiogs of JtUbof 
jESSHi: TlTLOB. Top. Bto. !«. 



Bawdier a Family Shalupean : i 

InolikhnelMngieadded totbeOri- ' 

frttul Teit; but thosewordi und n- j j 

with propriotl be read alDnd. IQu. i ' 
Imted with 36 WooioDt Vfiaxttm. I 



Sliarp*! Ifew Britiili G«MttMr, 

- "■ "liiHl DlcUomn of the 

It Descriptloni of'iboit 



BlLee/>Jiiffl of ffir lUrtln Arohsr 

FSS., D.O.L. By hlT&in.Muim 
ASGHBH Sexb. ot Uie Ulddla Ttmnle, 
Em|, BuTiiler-u-Law. t •ol>. £^. 

Short Whiit ; itt Biw, Fn^prrai, 

uajr we a WMtt-Piayer. ConUinlDg 



Ma(MA. NeiH:; 



SimpwiL^Haiidbook of Dining ; 

or. How to DkDB. thfloretlaalL/, phifo- 
HipbkialL^,andlilitoTlailljcoDHiaeredr 
Based cbieAj' dkh the Phvtioioaie du 
<AnlI orBriU^i-BiiTikrln. i^ LSOKUD 
Pruich SmpsoH, 1I.K.S.L, Fop. 

Bir "Bagm De Covtrler. ^om 

Uie Speculor. With Vt^tx wd miu- 
Wood Eo^mingi from DeilRni bj F. 
in morocco by Haydd^. 
The SlnteheB : Threa Talas. 2y 

Jfaic" ffOMJ, and ffaic*«Di«. Fcp. 

SI^L-~f8rtoii>I Wnmgi and 

bUdGH.Dr ItaB HIdillg 
BHtiitsr-at-Lsir. " 



ip.STa.Ei.U. 



Matallurgr. TMid EdltlDn. revlxdi 
wHh Bl«GtTo^pn ixLd namcrDui Wood- 

Bmitli (8.) — Hiitoiy of Wst- 



SmitlL (J.) — Tlie Toyage ud 

SMpwreck or SI. FanI; With Dinar- 
titiuHOD Ibe Lite and Wrttbigior St. 
Loka, and tha BUn and Nnl(Mioii 
eg Uw Andwti. By Jung wiara, 
F.R.S. With Cliuta, Vian. and 
Woodtnti. Crown Sue. 8b. M. 



A Kamdr of tho Kot. Bydnay 

Smiths Bybia DaoffhtAT. LlDr HOb- 
un. With a BalKllou bom bia 
l>tt«n.wUl«d byHn.AuBTlH. Xev I 
AWton. iToli.a<o.Sa. I 

Tha Sav. Sydnay Smith's Hit- | 

CrlbnUoni to The*Ediiibar^ Raviev' I 



The BOT. Bydnay Smith's Ele- | 
iDsntarraiietchnorKOTalPhilDBiipbv, 
deUvBrad at the Royal lofllitntiaD isi 
thBYeaiaieniDiaoe. F(sp.8vo.7e. 

Bnow.^Two Tun' CrniM off ■ 

TIem del Fuago, tbg FulUiDd UaodB, 
FitagoDU, and in the River Plate : A. 
NairaUTeofLuainlfaaSaiUbernBeiu. I 
By W. Pui>B Bkjw. Witb Clmns : 



VolDm^irlth Porbslt and j 
bouud In moroiKo. Or in 10 vola. fcp? 

8ro.wiUiPortrJtandl9Vl«netlos,85). ' 

BoDthav'i Doctor, complete in - 

On* Tmoma. Edited y t>ie Ret. . 

Vlgne'tte, But,' uid' coloucBd Plata! I 



ipeiioor.-^Hay(, Seientifle, Po- 
licial, and Speculative. BtHeibsit 
Sruoi, Aalbor of Sinial Blatict. 
Beprinted (UeSy rtnm QuartBrly Be- 

l^oei. ^ The Principles of 

AnttiotiCGaekolauU^is. %i<i.'>9&. 



22 KBT WOBXS ACT mnr SSIXIOHG 

SpittLviTTBDoiaMtlmtClnii- Bldu^ Ihlriwidl'» Katorj at 

tlu Smgi (br DmuiiId EdinalUm. Gnaw, Ubnrr Bdltion; wUhllsn. 

TruiiLitadfmDItHnalurriMdBim S Tola. Sid. a.— An HdlUac IdStiSj. 

of C. J. P. Sfitu, Bt BicEiBD (eii. SvD. wlUi Tlgnetu miM, ■& 
aiiuD. Fiv- 8'°. viu PoTtnlC. 

priHto.ed. Thomion'B Baaaciu. Edited by 

Hi Jamec Staphan't Emati in ^u^ IiM^Tud ^^iiSi^^b 

EcclttlBAtlCil BtDramidaj. itlt BdMna, DflkLETU bf Uftmben tf lh« BUtUnfl 

complau In One Tolnmei witb BIi> Oali. Squue crown Svo. Ell. ddOi; 

gnphldl NdtLu of tfae Anltaor bj or 30L bnuid in morocoo. 
hliBor. Sio.lta, 

-1 , «. I . . ^ ^ 3*" ^'- 1''- ThoiiiHm't OaOiat 

ttr J. Stsphen'l leOnrM on **- - — — 

KlilQTT orFrsuoe. Third EdiUm 

BtoneliaiigB^— nuBoginEMltlL domaon'a Tabln of Inteiut, 

Hunting, Connliic, StuotlDgifte. ; ud Ten Tbo^nHnd. nnd froni 1 to SRI Dqi. 

incJqdlDff tbePotuiorCliirutonnlcs iDare?iiLaTprogrea^nof>in«lrD^j 

aboDt TIKIUviiCraUonB fligraTed oa -from Odk 1o TwffEve Von^i, AUd boa 

Wood. Bwun CTOWn Bro. Uta. One to Ton ¥«i~ "■" 

Stmohenge'e Work on tlie Gray- ^^"^S^ '\* 



r Htureoi^psd. i^mir. ;[s.ad. 
iound« t>r J-uliHc Bunnlnsi Uwi 



... Tlw Tlmmb BLUe ; gr, Tcrbim 

ni- SamplHmiim. Br J. Tina. Briu 

.,. ., D? iii.^BMniof theOldiindl&ltaU- 
VHinliui Ueelinei, and foTlin Sk}- ni«iU In EniUlh Tsh. Aipitalltd 
tonoroiionra. mthFrciDlis[de«iiind from the Bditios of lOW. •tau.Ii.ad. 
Voodcutf. Synare itdifd ^a.iQh 

I«dd (I}i.)--Tlie CyidopMdia •( 

AnitomyudPlii-slolaiv. EdHadtir 
BOBRBT B. Todd, M.D_ F.B.S_ *t 
Now complew in 5 yoI«. Bto. BT. S^SSO, 
wilh iM WoodcuU, te. Ss. dSh. 

Took&— Hktoiy of FiiaM, wd 



Meienlh Edition 



ItioniFlk 



BtnaUand.^^vsi of tlwQiiMiii 

of Gnifland. Br AavBfl dTKICKLAjm. II.& NIruiTunilWim incH 

tndHof evety (toeen, engmvod from MSuiSf^Botam^fcoSS 

!J*s^* iSSSST'iE^- ^°™*'"« Toon, P.B.S. and Wuuui Xn- 

in S Toll. po«t Bfo. 7i, 8d, Bidi. luacH, t Tola.Sm.l^.M. 

Tata on tha Strangtli of Kate- TrOTelyui (Sir C.) — . OrigiB*! 

rtnljS i!onUiningr»i*JO> wigliiil und pmen JUurtrmling lli HUta^Ttte 

TabnUr Mdgtt, Wmieht Iron and UaLKimuaM of India. iSSd to 

Cart Iron BMmi,l<!. Smta.ed. Moiro^SfSiuDi, ILA. •«..*. 

Teimeut— OvrloB : An Aoeowtt TrolIope.—T1ie Warden, a SoTaL 

DftluIiIiind.nijrtcaLBlatoriaal,aDd nu Ajinioin Ihh.lopi Nair and 

ini^ on Wood. B; Sir J. Siauisai' B Smiul to 1^ Wantm, Vft and 

Tanmn, K.C.B., LLJ>_ Ao. nru cbsqer Edltkm, oompIeM la Obi 



TUBUHHXD BT IMKIXAX, SBZKN, AKD CO. 23 

n« TnTeUn*! Zibmr: & <M- i Ihuim Tnran^ Hlitoir of tlis 

~ ~ d Ibr Aiidi>eu«B.EromU»KiriIa9tPeriDd 

ng„ ' to (ba Sonno OonqnaK. S tdIb. 3M. 

'r.^'iiwV u^^ o^ Ilr.Tutan'iIbiHuIotthaland 



iHiri, u<< ' Twiadsn. — mementiry Ez- 

"-'— - implM tn Pmcllrai MetJimiilci, coto- 

PTlAlnff Doplona Eipltnationa mad 
ProofB of llii FnndanunUl Propml- 



Dr. TIre'f BietiDiiaij of Arti, 

Uumlhotiing, ud Won : CanltinSoK 
koIhi Kniadiani of Ui^ PhudplBi 
■od Pnitia. Sew Sdltlon, cbSellf 
nwTUMn and enatlr eolumcl ; vltb 
aearlr iffQ WosdouU. £dllsd br 





IMDI7, HAOj ..___„ . ... 
LDttillUKiHATpf the Anthor. Tbbi 
IMIM /wfttFortt^ ud t VignotU 

Webb.— Caloitlal Oltjeot* for 

Gommop TvlflfcopH. Bj "" " — 
T. W. Wmb. mXTF-B-*-* 



Tobiter and SukH'i Xncrolo- 

piodia of Domeitlc T 
prlMiw Budi fu^eou 1 
medUwr eoDDor*"' 

kMplM; vfc. The 

m«UlldlAiH.wll]itl»HodwcrfWa 
infc VMiUuiBH, Bid UghfiiKt l"- 
' cJuaipOoQ orthe tuIouh Arti 



inw woBxa svaiOBMD xt lonsiun ash o 



Wald.— TvD HoBtlu in tha 



jfxui sndtbeAi 



xylosraffaf. PmtBra.Ua.eil. 



Weld'a TtMtioiii in IieUnd. 
Dt, ChulM TMf ■ LMtoTM on 

th« DtaguniillnllillDIuid CbUdbsod. 
Pmnh BdlliOD. laretiilly mlied 



WUte onl UddlB. — A Latin- 



OxTtard. ' Founded on 



I on (lie luvei IHc- 
l, rerlMd bj mmieU 



Willdna.^ Political 2alUdi of 
the BevenWenlb mud EL^MenlhCen. 

Villicli's Fopnlar Kiblti Ibr 
untnlnlng tbe Vdue or LUUuM, 
LBaHfaold, and Church Proparn.Bf- 
Bewkl Final, Ac Wllb nnmnini aS- 
■"" — -TiWM-Cai—— 



4 TrljnnoDutiieA], 
rpwbolui Logailtiin-, 
anTH, CabH. SetM, Ri 
. FoorttaEdlUon. PoMI 



Willie-" Ili« EBgU>airaat"in 

■mail tha Alia: ^fogstbat with Mme 
St Auiid Wilu, of till Middle 

EdttU, wi& a Mmi md n nhutn- 

tl«iarPo«STO.It>.«d. 

miflut— Xord Bnmgham'alAW 

RotJftai : or, aa As^tiisl Berleir 
of L«d BrDntcbam'a Acta aad BllLs 

Sir JOHa £. EuDLn-WiLHOT, Ban^ 



Vllmof • Abridgnwnt of Uaok- 
gone"! OomnupbiriH on tha Lawi of 
Eiillaad,In ■ aariea ofLattanbnB* 
FiJlliertoIiiaDa^gfalB'. lfina.ai.U. 

Wilaon'a Birolog^ BritanMta: 



jflllT UTund ' 
to&HlMEod : 

^. -..q.-u^ m , ,„ I WtthMUllH- ' 

traUvt Plalaa. B^ > Mtir BOUcn, , 
enlugad and atta^ of IhaJAmla- 
ota OrUaimlaaat Haain. Haaktr and 
TvloT. Sto-Ul; or.wlthSTpiaua ' 
DoloDreo, price £4, 4a. ' 

roD|«^ ITew EnrliilL-Gmk '. 

Word! oied by Wrllera of good aulhc- 



Ton^'i 

CoDtalruuH FJ 
PoetaofEDOdi 
Bum, WaaCml 



Vew Latin Oradni; 

w Rnn Word naad ta On 
nlCT, Fociliaiiiecf 
r. wlniuitar, Har- : 



lega, London t aad MarUioroBa h Ce^ 
lege. SHU tMUm. Poet Sn. )>.; 

OT.wUh AirtanatitBplaitlt.a'. , 

Tonatt'i Tork on tlie Hona: : 

iGdiUon, cflriaed and anlamd^ K. K ■ 

maroni W<»(lciil'nliutnlloDi,ehliil< ! 

XitriTciX"' '*'™'- '"■ ' 

'onatt.— The Soar. B7 WiUiaia 

YanUl. A Km Edition iwttlinmiw- I 
mm £ngniTinca, (torn Dadnu br W. 
Hanej. SroTsi. 

Znmpf a Grammar td the Latia I 

Laotnaga, TnadatMi and Bdsited tM i 
tbe iwK Endlah etudenU br Dr. L. 
Bomms, f25j.: With nnmenu 
jUdlUona nod OonaMtona br tbe ' 
tbornd Tmulatoc. STO.1& 
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